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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

* 

In our earlier research report on the logic of teaching it 
was pointed out that teaching is essentially a system of social action 
involving an end, an agent, and a situation. It was further noted that 
the situation consists of two sets of factors* One set was coioprised of 
such elements as class size and characteristics of pupils; the oilier set 
being made up of elements such as assignments and the asking of questions. 
The last of these sets of factors was referred to as the means of instruc- 
tion. It consists in subject matter and instructional paraphernalia and 
the ways of manipulating and maneuvering these. 

This earlier study of the logic of teaching consisted in an 
analysis of classroom discourse to ascertain some of the logical opera- 
tions involved in teaching. In the present study we are concerned with 
the larger maneuvers having to do with the control of the subject matter 
of instruction. These maneuvers we refer to as strategies* It was pointed 
out in the report on the logic of teaching that strategies are concerned 
with attaining certain outcomes and are, hence, directly related to objec- 
tives. It is the purpose of the present report to present the results of 
our effoirts to analyze classroom discourse into strategies* 



h 

Smith, B. Othanel; Meux, Milton; et al. A Study of ilie Logic of 
Teaching. Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, 
1962. 



The source of data used in this investigation is the satne as 
that which was used in the study of ^he logic of instruction. It con- 

t 

sists of recorded classroom discourse at the high school level including 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. The subjects and grade levels 
covered by the recordings are given in Table 1. Five consecutive class 
sessions ware recorded for ^ach teacher of each subject at each grade 
level. 



Table 1 . Summary of Subjects; and 
Grade Levels Recorded 



9th 

grade 



10th nih 12th. ... 

grade grade grade Totals 



English 1 

•Se 

Idathematics 2 1 

..Science 1 1 

\ - 

H^tory-r 

Social Studies 1 1 

Totai Number 

. . of Teachers 5 3 



1 



2 

2 

5 




The tapas for these classes could not be used because ' 
the amount of paper and. pencil work rendered them useless. 

The tapes for this class ware inaudible. 

‘kirk 

Including a class in sociology and one in a core program. 



The recorded classroom discourse was transcribed and dittoed. * 
and the dittoed materials v?ere used in making the analyses both of the/, 
logical operations and of the strategies of instruction. 



present report sets forth the breakdown of classroom dis- 
course into units of instruction called ventures and tells how these 
ventures were classified into categories according to objectives. The 
report then goes on to show how the categories were analyzed into verbal 
moves that turn out to be elements of strategies. These moves, when 
combined into patterns, constitute what we refer to as strategies of 
instruction, 

like our earlier study of the logic of teaching, the purpose of 
the present investigation is to give a descriptive account of teaching 
behavior. This study is in no way an experimental inquiry. Rather it is 
a natural history study of the behavior of teachers as it occurs under 
classroom conditions. Given present state of our knowledge about the 
teaching process, there would seem to be little need for justifying a study 
that attempts to describe in as objective a fashion as possible the behav- 
ior of teachers as they deal with students and the content of instruction. 
It is hoped that such studies will afford a broader and more adequate 
empirical base upon which to rest experimental studies of teaching. 

Teaching behavior is many-sided. For this reason, we have been 
forced to select some aspect of it for study rather than attempt to analyze 
the behavior in its entirety. We have, therefore, concentrated upon the 
cognitive aspects of teaching behavior and have ignored those behaviors 
that have to do with the affective domain and with such elements as 
reinforcement and discipline. 

This report is the work of the project staff. Each chapter was 
first written by one or more members of the staff and then revised by other 
members. In this sense each chapter is a group product. Nevertheless, we 






shall indicate > chapter by chapter , the person or persons primarily 
responsible for preparing the first draft of each of the chapters 
included'. Chapters I, V and X were developed by Smith; Chapters III 
Vili and XIII by Coombs; Chapter VI by Nuthall; Chapters XI and XII 
by Precians; Chapter XIV by Meux; Chapter II by Coombs and Meux; 
Chapter IV by Coombs, Meux and Nuthall; Chapter VII by Coombs and 
Nuthall; and Chapter IX by Meux and Nuthall. 

This account would be incomplete without giving credit to 
Mrs. Margaret Brengle for the role she played in preparing the manu- 
script, cubing the stencils, and producing the finished product.' 

She helped in clarifying the discourse at certain points and also 
prepared the figures and diagrams iii stencil form ftom copy that in 
some cases was exceedingly: rou^. For all her patience and help the 

' - % ^ I . ^ * 

authors are deeply grateful. 



Chapter II 

THE VENTURE; A UNIT OF DISCOURSE 

The first step in identifying strategies is that of dividing 
classroom discourse into units in which strategies are to be sought. Not 
all of the units into which discourse is analyzable are of such a nature 
that it would be reasonable to look for strategies within them. It is 
unlikely 9 for example, that strategies would be found in time-sample 
units. As Barker has pointed out, a continuous stream of activity may 
be analyzed into units which reflect the inherent organization of the 
activity, or it may be analyzed into predetermined time periods, or 
number-of-occurrence segments, having no correspondence to the structure 
of the activity.^ A strategy is a pattern which occurs in the verbal 
behavior of the classroom, and units in which strategies are found will 
occur as part of the organization of the discourse. To divide the dis- 
course into time periods, or number-of-occurrence segments, is to risk 
fragmenting whatever strategies may occur in it. 

* 

Requirements of a Unit 

The first condition that a unit of discourse must satisfy is 
that it deal with a single topic. As one reads transcriptions of a class 
period, he notes that it seems to break into a few sections — typically, 
five or six — each one consisting in a treatment of a particular topic. 
The term ^^topic” cannot be defined to the point that either ambiguity or 

^ Barker, Roger G. **The Stream of Behavior as an Empirical Problem.” 
The Stream of Behavior > Roger G. Barker (Ed. ), New York; Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1963, pp. 1-3, 

* Adapted from Teaching Strategies and the Teaching of Concepts , by 

Jerrold R. Coombs. Unpublisned doctor* *s dissertation. University 
of Illinois, 1964. 



vagueness is completely avoided. In fact, a topic is more easily “sensed” 
as one reads the discourse if he does not try to keep a definition of the 
term in mind. The presence of a topic is indicated by the coincidence of 
the judgment of independent analysts as to the beginning of a new topic. 

A second condition of a unit is that its discourse be relevant 
to some objective such as a cause -effect relationship, or a concept. The 
unit should include all the contiguous discourse relevant to the objective. 
That is to say, there should be no case in which part of the discourse 
relevant to a given objective occurs in one unit and part in a preceding 
or succeeding unit. Strategies will thus not be fragmented as classroom 
discourse is divided into units, assuming that a given strategy is geared' 
to a single objective. 

The unit of discourse which best meets these conditions is called 
a venture. A venture is a segment of discourse consisting of a set of 
utterances dealing with a single topic and having a single overarching 
content objective. 

* 

Exemplification of Unit Requirements 

The discourse of a class period is organized into a series of 
discussions of different topics. When reading a transcript of a class 
session one notes immediately this topical organization. In some cases, 
the change from one topic to another is heralded by the teacher* s announce- 
ment that the class is going to discuss a particular topic. The segment 
of discourse cited in the example below illustrates such a case. This 
excerpt is taken from a discussion of prisons in a sociology class. 
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Example 1 

T: And what about the plant (physical plant of the 
prison)? Does it have these divisions like they 
. had back here? Some, lived in dungeons* Are they 
things we find in modern-day prisons? Or do we 

si«?4Q«^tisi4-A T •? 

«ibwvr«iw *i.A0«iv^ vo.\/aA^ 

ventilation, or things that make for the well- 
being of the prisoner’s health? Which one? 

S: Oh, yeah, they — ^they are— 

T: All right* Adequate reason for [inaudible]. 

Well, you can understand by having a prison plant 
to do that. 



* * at 

Now, then, a while ago Joannie mentioned some^ing 
else that is being done. She mentioned probation, 
and we said we would devote a little time in dis- 
cussing that, and in connection with it we’ll 
discuss parole. First, what does probation do? 

As already suggested, in the discourse ^>rior to this segment the class 

has been discussing the characteristics of modem prisons. Discussion 

of this topic eiids at the point indicated by the three asterisks. Here, 

the teacher announces that the class will discuss probation and parole. 

Then, she proceeds to initiate discussion of this new topic by asking 

what probation does. 

Not every change in the topic of discussion is signaled by an 
announcement that a particular topic is going to be discussed* The shift 
from one topic to another may be occasioned by a question which starts 
the discussion in a new direction* Example 2 contains an utterance in 
which a question produces a change in the topic* In the discourse 
immediately preceding this utterance the topic was the causes of the 
Spanish -American War. 
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Example 2 

T: tVhen they adopted, their resolution concerning war, 

there were four specific points that Congress made. 

The first one had to do with Cuba. What did they 
say about Cuba? 

^ » «r A A '' 

The teacher^ s first two sentences set the stage for her question about 
the provisions of Congress’s resolution concerning the war. The question 
itself initiates discussion of the war resolution. Discussion of the 
causes of tiie war is thus ended and discussion of the new topic is begun. 

All samples of classroom discourse used in Ibis study exhibit 
this topical organization,* althou^ discussions of topics are not all of 
the ^an^ duration. Some topic discussions cover. only a portion of one 
page of transcript, while others may be four or five pages long. This 
is to be^ e>^cted, since some topics are not worth discussing for the 
same amount of time as others. . 

The second requirement, i.e.., that . be a unit containing a 
body of discourse relevant to a single objective, is also fulfilled by 
the venture. Any discussion of a topic contains a number of elements 
of content such as facts, rules, definitions, generalizations, etc. 
However, clo^ examination of what seem to be paradigm ca;^e8 of ventures 
suggests- that it is possible to identify one. element of content which is 
the central focus of discussion. That is to say, it is possible to 
identic a rule, concept, etc., which is explicated, established, or. 
set forth by the discussion of the topic as a whole. This elemei^ is 
called the objective of the unit or more descriptively, the overarching 
content objective. 



The elements of content set forth in the various statements 
occurring in the unit are subordinate to the overarching content objec- 
tive and serve to delineate or establish it by giving evidence that 
supports it or examples which illustrate it^ etc. Suppose a discussion 
were initiated by the question, "Does parental negligence cause juvenile 
delinquency?” Utterances in the discussion may state that parental 
negligence does cause such delinquency. They may cite several examples 
in which children with negligent parents were delinquent. They mi^t 
define 'delinquency* or 'negligence.* They may note that insecure children 
are lihely to be delinquent and cite facts to show that neglected children 
are often insecure. Note that the individual utterances in this discussion 
contain a number of content elements — facts, generalizations, and defini- 
tions. All of these, however, serve to set forth, e:q»licate, and establish 
the generalization tliat parental negligence causes Juvenile delinquency. 
Thus, this generalization would be Idle overarching content objective of Idle 
discussion. 

Every venture contains a body of discourse relevant to a single 
content objective. Furthermore, analyzing classroom discourse into ventures 
makes it unlikely tdiat situations will arise in which part of tihe discourse 
relevant to the content objective is found in a preceding or succeeding 
unit. There is apt to be no change from one venture to another unless 
there is a change from discussion relevant to one content objective to 
discussion relevant to a different content objective. Thus, each venture 
typically contains all the discourse relevant to the objective of that 



venture. 
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A number of ventures will be presented and discussed in the 
next chapter. However, it may he well to consider here at least one 
example to lend concreteness to the concept of a venture. The venture 
to be considered is one which occurred in a sociology class studying 
the problem of crime. 

S: If all of us had — ^parents had to pay for all the 

damage that a child did to somebody *s property, 
what would that prove? Kids would keep on doing 
it even thou^i the parents pay for it. 

B: Would they? 

T: What do you think about that? 

B: Well, if — if the parents had to pay for it, I thiidc 
they* re --they ^d keep the kids home, or — or at least 
knew where they were going. And, if the kids lied 
about where they were going, they wouldn*t go out 
again for quite a while. They'd keep a little 
closer tabs on the kid. 

6: Yeah, and the kids would think their parents were 
getting too strict and they'd start sneaking out 
and doing things behind their backs. You don't 
get anywhere. 

B: Well, that would bring on more punishment. 

6: Well, if they — you know — [inaudible] a little and 

just [inaudible] or something. They had to pay for 
it, well, maybe they'd just put their foot down and 
mate them work it out of their allowance and they 
wouldn't be so free to do anything. 

B: I think that's probably what a lot — a lot — a — how — 

how it would work out in a lot of places. In a lot 
of homes, parents wouldn't pay it; kids would. I 
think that would be a better law than — ^well, you 
can't hardly, I guess — I guess you couldn't do that, 
thou^, because you couldn't mate a minor pay for 
something he did. 

T: Might make the parents a little more interested in 

the cases where the parents were at fault. 

B: Uh-hum. 



Ti And-jrlybeM^vetJbbat;,^^^ has>;..op one • occasion, 

said that a great deal of our juvenile delinquency 
i;:= was par^nta;l:delinqu^ncB; and. po58i^yi.|?^.to^ . 

legally responsible for actions of children and 
finan6iaJil^;:^j|:psj>o^^ wptul4.iCa.iise ?i:hemjtj^be a 
little more imcious to see children get what they 
n:: -.shc^d.v * -.hj/. .j.ir'j.'i.n- 

B: I'r 4on^fe:,thi)E& don^±r;th?^-:Ti¥.8tT- 

the parents having an iron hand over the kids — 

: :■■■ .. thfttrs-'-Ivdon*,J^tk33^i:tl^ the answer: tpi; it 
But, if you' could get— if you could gef a better 
understand:^, betja6en theri kids and parent® >^so„ 

the kids would have more respect and have more * " ' 

•M resp^,t; fpr^hej^iowh-.iintegrit^ y.^rather^ than'.^us.t^„. m 
be ajfraid of what would happen if they did do sdiiei'- 
L .-:- : thihg,^. . 1— Xr. thiipk/that®^. thet^neal answer:^ to:.i±< bu^^ — 

-V- I#.’:. 

We ne^^ Je.^nv<seifHdisciplXjnjfif ;-idon' l ■ • 

That IS fa^Iy' hecessairy— in bu^ society. We c^'t 
e:i;hav%^l.icemei^f officeirs 

stationed at eveiy* plafe", to cWck'^^^ everybody, 
M:r. a^iithe -.tirnm .v4nd iit’^s:. necessary that? wc' h»5?e5ia .. 

nation of people' who are law-abiding, willing to 
•{j.rr ■gh^e'-hy.-ddie. lav^ evenrwhen'itheyf^fcnowDtdiere: isn’t. .: 
someone tiiere watching, to catch them in case they 
fail to abide by the law, 

B: Last night pn. teleyisioi^. .it just a cowboy 

serial is wHat it 'was^ was a good point 

„ brouj^t out in it, , People, get the law lhat 
' The kind-b#law thfe dSV 



*ti what 






3 f' 






B:' Well, it was— this tbWrt whb corrupt,"' ft wdS ruir1^,7.^-ri 
one man— you ,lqipw, ,,.,And thp marshal in ^d , ^.. 
tiiey cbuldn^t gVt anything done becdSye’^dll the'^' 
jury was afraid of this one man, you kipw,^ 
this one guy brought out that point-'-titat'^pi'i^ieia 
ought to get the law that they deserve, 

T:,^ If they had been willing to insist on better things, 
law enforcement would have taken edffect. 



B: Have better law men, 

T: One of the reports yesterday said that we would have 

this problem as long as people are willing to put 
up with it. And when they had all that they could 
stand for, then they would clear it up. 
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The tppic discussed in this venture, is how juvenile delinquency mi^t 
be decreased. The content element disclosed by the discussion as a 
whole is that making parents responsible for the damage done by their 
children, getting children to have respect for their own integrity, and 
having people refuse to put up with delinquency are the means of re- 
ducing the amount of juvenile delinquency. Note that all of the dis-? 
cussion in this venture is concerned with indicating what the means of 
reducing delinquency are, or else, with supporting or refuting a claim 
that something is a mearis of reducing delinquency, 

A student initiates the discussion by denying the proposition 
that to make parents pay for damage done by Iheir children is to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. Several arguments either supporting or refuting 
this claim are presented. The teacher ends debate on this point by 
citing Hoover’s statement that making parents legally and financially 
responsible for the actions of tiielr children would decrease juvenile 
delinquency. Another student then states that getting children to have 
more respect for their integrity would be the best means of solving the 
delinquency problem. Discussion of this claim brings out the final 
point — if people refuse to put up with juvenile delinquency it can 
be stoppei^i . - 

At 

Identification of Ventures 

Ventures are identified by a set of criteria, Because of 
the complexity and variety of classroom discourse, such criteria are 
necessary to assure that judgments as to the identity of ventures 
will be as uniform as possible. The criteria developed in the 
present study are: 



1. The beginning of a venture is identified by one or tfibrs 



of the following: 

1.1 An utterance or part of an utterance containing 
an explicit indication (announceiaent or proposal )s 
usually by the teacher, that a particular topic is 
to be considered. Such an announcement is usually 
followed by a question which initiates discussion 
of the proposed topic or by an invitation to 
speak on the topic. 

1.2 An utterance not explicitly indicating that a 
particular topic is to be taken up, but contain- 
ing a question or statement that makes a marked 
change in Ihe course of the discussion. 

1.3 An utterance containing a question or statement 
that initiates a discussion characterized by a 
new overarching objective. 

2* Qualifications. 

'2.1 When a venture includes one or more utterances 
containing a story, poem, student report, etc., 
or parts of such works or reports, new ventures 
may be identified in the subsequent discussion 
by criteria 1.1, 1.2, or 1.3, althou^ the 
discussion continues to be about the particular 
story, poem, etc. 

2.2 When a set of utterances concerns a number of 
mathematical problems, grammatical exercises, 
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or other sorts of examples and instances 
illustrating a single general principle (a rule 
of usage, a formula, a type of proof), these 

Vft w w tt a. wia v»«a.wv»«diwtj JkV/aft w «> v>»4W 

general principle or the instances shall count 
as a single venture. 

2.3 When an utterance or set of utterances announces 
two or more topics to be tahen up, the discussion 
of each topic counts as a venture, provided that 
each one is discussed independently rather than 
concurrently and provided further that discussions 
of liie topics tafeh together dio not form a unit 
having a single overarching objective. Dis- 
cussions of l3ie ^^pro’* and ”con," the "old” and 
”hewj’* and other such bifurcations of the topic 
shalil not count as separate ventures. 

3; Exceptions. 

3.1 If an utterance contains an explicit indication 
(announcement or proposal) that a particular 
topic, is to be cdnsidered but another topic is 
discussed instead of the one announced, the 
utterance in which the topic is announced does 
not count as the beginning of a new venture. 

Such utterances are to be labeled ’misfires* 
and are not to count as part of any venture. 
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3.2 An utterance or set of utterances occurring 
within the discussion of a topic but wholly 
unrelated to the topic is not to be counted 
as the beginning of a new venture. Rather 
it is to be marked off from the venture and 
labeled * disruption. ^ 

3.3 An utterance or set of utterances containing 
a statement of the general subject with which 
class discussion is to be concerned for an 
entire period or longer, or statements of 
assignments, school announcements, etc,, 
counts as an orienting statement and is not 
to be considered as part of any venture. 

3.4 An utterance or set of utterances occurring 
within the discussion of a topic but only 
loosely related to the topic is to be counted 
neither as the beginning of a new venture nor 
as a disruption. It is to be counted rather 
as part of the venture wildiin which it occurs, 

4, The end of a venture is marked by no special cues. The 
termination of a venture is signaled only by the beginning 
of a new venture or by the occurrence of an orienting 
statement, 

5, The duration of a venture is limited by the following 
considerations : 

5,1 A venture always contains fewer utterances than 
the total discourse. 



5,2 A venture generally contains more than one 
episode. A venture is only coextensive with 
an episode if it is not possible to legiti- 
mately consider the episode as part of the 
discussion of a more inclusive topic having 
a single overarching content objective. 

Reliability of Procedures for Identifying Ventures 

If tile venture is to be useful as a unit of analysis, it must 
be possible for independent observers to Identify the same or nearly 
the same ventures when analyzing the same tape transcripts. 

There are two distinct aspects to assessing the reliabilify of 
Idle procedures for identifying ventures. One is the problem of getting 
a descriptive measure of the degree of agreement or consistency obtained 
among judges using the procedures. The second is the problem of deciding 
whether and how acceptable a given degree of agreement is for certain 
purposes. This second problem is really the more important one in our 
research, since it concerns whether we go ahead with these criteria or 
revise them. 

For deciding whether the present procedures are adequate for 

our own research, we chose a simple descriptive measure of agreement 
* 

among judges, one essentially the same as was used in idle Smith, Meux, 

•k 

An approach to reliability in terms of variance ratios (true to 
observed) would not really help our purposes much -- i.e., whether or 
not to revise the criteria for our research — since it is no easier to 
make such a decision on the basis of variance ratios than on the co- 
efficient of agreement. Of course, if we had a design allocating 
disagreement in judgments to the various sources of disagreement, then 
the variance approach might be more appropriate. 
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et al,, study. We call this a coefficient of agreement. 

This coefficient of agreement is obtained by dividing the 
number of markings agreed upon by the two judges by the total number 
of markings of the team having the larger number of markings. (A 
marking is a mark in the transcript signifying the end of a venture 
or the beginning of a new venture.)' Typically, a mark signifies both 
the end of one venture and the start of another. In some cases, how- 
ever, there are misfires or orienting statements intervening between 
the end of one venture and the beginning of another. 

In interpreting Hiis coefficient of agreement, with respect 
to whether lije criteria should be revised for our own research purposes, 
we feel that 50% (or below) agreement is so low as to require revision, 
that 60% agreement is not significantly different than 50%, and 70% 

(or hi^er) agreement is satisfactory for our research purposes (and 
perhaps for other researchers). 

The procedure used was as follows: In the first phase — the 

training, period — four judges having no previous experience with 
identifying ventures were selected and trained in the use of tb>j criteria. 
During their training period the judges used the criteria to identify 
ventures in three tape transcripts, meeting to discuss the markings of 
each transcript before marking the next one. As an aid to understanding 
the nature of an overarching content objective the judges were referred 
to the taxonony of educational objectives in the cognitive domain 

* Smith, B. Othanel, Meux, Milton, et al. , A Study of the Logic of 
Teaching , Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, 1962. 
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constructed by Bloom, et al. They were told to use the objectives 
listed in the taxonomy as exemplars of types of content elements which 
could serve as overarching objectives. The judges were not instructed 
to limit the types of overarching objectives to objectives found in the 
taxononQ^, however. Thus, the specific types of content elements which 
could be overarching objectives were left somewhat open. 

At the end of the training period each judge was given nine 
tape transcripts in which he was to identic ventures. These nine tapes 
represented a variety of different subject matters and grade levels. 

When the judges had marked their tape transcripts individually, they 
were divided into two teams having two members each. Each team then 
arrived at a team judgment of the ventures occurring in each tape tran- 
script. The team judgments were used as the basis for calculating the 
coefficient of inter judge agreement for each tape. 

Table 2 presents the ccjsfficients of agreement obtained for 
each of the nine transcripts. 



Subject 



Table 2. Coefficients of Agreement Between Judges. 

Coefficient 

Grade of Agreement 



World History 

World History 

United States History 

Sociology 

English 

English 

Physiology 

Physics 

Geometry 



10 

10 

11 

11-12 

11 

9 

10-11 

U 

10 



.86 

.89 

.58 

.87 

.70 

.60 

.56 

.67 

.75 



benjamin S. Bloom (Ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives Handbook I ; 
Cognitive Domain , New Yorl^l David McKay Company, Inc., 1956, pp. 62-67. 
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These coefficients dotnpare favorably with similar coefficients 

1e 

of agreement which Smith, Meux, et al,, obtained for the identification 
of episodes. In both cases the median coefficient for the set of tapes 
was .70* However, the coefficient of interjudge agreement in identifying 
ventures ranged from .56 to .89 while the range of coefficients for 
episodes was from .62 to .73. As indicated above, the level of agreement 
for most tapes is satisfactory for our purposes. 

Ideally, a reliability design would yield conclusions about 
sources of error variance. Although we do not have such a design, it 
seems relatively clear from our experience witdi the judges and an 
analysis of the disagreements among judges that a major cause of dis- 
agreement in those tapes with low coefficients lies in the fact that a 
discussion of one topic is sometimes a part of the discussion of a more 
inclusive topic. Thus, it is sometimes equally plausible and legitimate 
to divide a segment of discourse into three ventures, each having a 
single overarching content objective, or to judge it to be one venture, 
this venture, too, having a single overarching content objective. When 
confronted with such a situation one of the Judges habitually marked 
the largest number of ventures, one preferred the smallest number, and 
the others showed no consistent pattern, (This seemed to happen espe- 
cially in the Physiology tape — the one with the lowest agreement — 
in the discussion of parts of the brain, ) A criterion to the effect 
that judges, when confronted with a situation such as that described 



* 



Ibid. 
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above, should mark the largest number of ventures possible within 
the criteria could be added to the set of criteria for identifying 
ventures. Such a criterion should somewhat increase the coefficient 



of mterjudge agreement in Identifying ventures without impairing the 



validity of the venture as a unit within which it is reasonable to 
look, for strategies. 



Chapter III 

t 

CLASSIFICATION OF VENTURES 

The purpose of dividing classroom discourse into ventures 
is to identify units within which strategies of teaching may be isolated 
and described. It is neither feasible nor theoretically desirable to 
attempt to search for strategies before the ventures are grouped into sets. 
The important question is one of deciding the basis on which ventures are 
to be classified. The answer to this question is to be found in the fact 
that a strategy is a way of attaining an objective. If ventures can be 
grouped into sets according to their objectives, each set can be analyzed 
to find out whether or not strategies are to be found within it. 

Objectives as Cognitive Import 

It: should be clear at the outset that Idle objective of a venture 
is not be be equated with the teacher’s intention. II: is impossible from 
the verbal discourse alone to tell the teacher’s intention as the verbal 
exchanges occur between the teacher and the students. Suppose a teacher 
asks, as a venture is introduced, ’*What does probation mean?” It is 
not clear from this verbal e3q>ression what the teacher hopes to attain. 

He may ask the question in order to impress the student with the fact 
that he has not understood the meaning of the term ’probation.’ The 
teacher may have in mind to find out whether or not the student has 
read the materials that have been assigned him. He may be asking the 
question to induce discussion, or he may simply wish to call attention 
to Ihe term in order that he himself mi^t explicate it with more care 
than is done in the reference material. But whelher or not the teacher’s 
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intention is one or the other of these cannot be determined from the 
verbal discourse* For this reason, we abandoned the use of the term 
’objective* as a teacher’s goal. By the same tolcen, the objective of 
a venture is not to be considered the same thing as learning outcome. 

It is not possible to tell from the verbal discourse what, if anything, 
is learned by the student from the verbal exchanges taking place. Of 
course, the discourse contains a number of facts, concepts, principles, 
etc., but to conclude from this fact that the student is learning Ihus- 
and-so from the exchange is to engage in conjecture. 

What Is meant by saying that a venture has an objective? As 
one reads the discourse in a venture it becomes clear that the venture 
has a central point. There is a sort of conclusion to which the verbal 
exchanges lead, a sort of theme that seems to pervade the exchanges* 

This constitutes the import of the venture, and it is its ia^rt that 
we have in mind when we speak of the venture’s objective. In the 
precedi3Ug chapter, it was indicated that one of the conditions of a 
venture is that it have an objective, and we spoke of it as being a 
content objective. The e:q^resSion ’content objective’ was chosen 
deliberately to Indicate that we had in mind the cognitive import of 
the discourse rattier than the intentions of the teacher or the student’s 
achievement. When we speak, then, of ah objective in reference to a 
venture, we have in mind what a reader would grasp as the central 
meaning of a segment of discussion. 

Using the term ’objective’ in this sense, we classified the 



ventures in accordance with their cognitive imports* A sample of 
ventures was analyzed by a team of three members of the project staff, 
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each member reading the same set and arriving at his ovm interpretation 
of the import of each venture. Then the members met and discussed their 
individual interpretations. Following these preliminary ejqplorations, 
one member of the team was given the task of formulating a set of 
categories into which ventures could be classified. Then the categoriQf 
and their criteria were refined by further testing them out with other 
ventures until they were ready to be used^ 

Types of Ventures 

Ei^t types of ventures were identified according to their 
objectives as follows: causal, conceptual, evaluative, particular, 

interpretative, procedural, reason, and rule. 

Causal venture . The overarching content objective of tiiis ^pe 
of venture is a cause-effect relationship between particular events or 
between classes of events. Discussion in such a venture may center on 
distinguishing one or more causes of an event, or it may center on dis- 
closing one or more effects of an event. Not only do ventures of this 
type contain statements that one event is a cause of another, but they 
often contain arguments supporting these statements, A cause of an 
event, in the sense in which *cause* is used here, need be neither 
necessary nor sufficient to bring about the event. It may be o^y one 
factor contributing to or facilitating the event’s occurrence. 

The example below is a causal venture that occurred in a 
phemistry class. 
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Example 1 

T: I want to skip ever one and go down to number 

eleven. I*d like to see what some of you got for 
an answer. ?*Calcium hydroxide with nitric acid.” 
Usually when we neutralize that, and that's what 
we tend to Indicate here, we should get— salt and 
water. 

S; That's right. 

T: Salt and water. He has on the board, CaCCSI)^ 

produces calcium .nitrate^-Ca(N0o)2 water. Snould 
that reaction go to completion?^ '^If so, why? In 
other words, is this action continued here until 
you use up all of this material in order to get 
this? What causes the action to go completely to 
the right rather than reverse? 

S: The water. 

T: Because of the water. Why water? I mean, why would 

a formation of water prevent the reversal in this 
equation? 

S: Well-- 

T: Richard. 

R: Well, we take the hydrogen ions and we put it into 

compound and it would be able to be relea^d again 
go back. - 

T: What's — what did we find out about the ionization of 

water? 

S: It's sort of made up by electrolysis. 

T: Very—? 

S: It's stable. It — 

T: Very little ionization, so we have— water formed in 

this chemical reaction, as a result; it will go to 
completion and go in this direction, completely. 
Because once the water is formed, it is said that— 
what was it, one part in a million or something is 
ionized? Something like that. I don't exactly 
remember the figures on that, knyvay^ very sli^t. 
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The focus of discussion is the question of identifying Hie 
event that causes a chemical reaction between calcium hydroxide and 
nitric acid to go to completion. The event cited as the cause is the 
formation of water* ThuSj the content objective of th^e von'Htya jg fho 
cause -effect relationship between the formation of water and the 
reaction's going to completion. 

Consider the argument given to support the contention that 
the formation of water is Hie cause of the reaction's going to 
completion. A student states^ in effect, that if hydrogen becomes 
part of a compound which releases hydrogen ions, the ions can go 
back, i.e., the reaction can reverse. The teacher Hien gets him to 
bring out the fact that water is very stable — it ionizes very little. 
Finally, Hie conclusion is drawn that the reaction's going to 
conviction is a result of the formation of water. 

Conceptual ventures . The overarching objective of Hiis type 
of venture is a set of conditions either governing, or implied by, the 
use of a tenn. These conditions constitute criteria for determining 
wheHier soraeHiing is or is not a member of the class of things referred 
to by the term. A concept involves a class of Hiings and the criteria 
by which members of the class are identified. TypicAUy, a conceptual 
venture contains a concept's name and other aspects such as criteria 
and instances. 

The following example occurred in a biologi|f class. 

Example 2 

T; What is the mid-brain? What is the mid-brain? 

Sharon? 
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S: The smallest portion of the human brain. 

T: All ri^t. ItU the smallest part, hut whereas 
it located? 

S: Just above the pons and the cerebellum? 

T: Yes. As we move up, we would find under here a 
pons— these crossed nerve fibers, and then on up 
above that, we will find a mid-brain, which is 
made of what kind of material? 

S: Nerve fibers? 

T: ' Nerve fibers. And what would be its function? 

S: It, I imagine, would carry messages from the 

cerebral hemisphere and ^om the pons and stuff? 

The pons. 

i 

1 

T; All right, it will also be a pathway j)r a conductor 
for impulses. We would also find tiiat it will be a 
sort of connecting link or a binding; tissue for the; ; 
cerebrum with the cerebellum— or just below the 
cerebellum. 

The objective of this venture is the conditrions governing the • 
use of the term *mid-brain.* The discussion as a thole discloses these 
conditions throu^ statements describing the class of things referred to 
by the term *mid-brain.^ These conditions are as follows: (1) It is < 

the smallest portion of the human brain; (2) it is just above the pons; 
(3). it consists of nerve fibers; (4) it is a pathway or conductor for 
impulses; and (5) it l^ks the cerebrum with the cerebellum. 

Evaluative ventures . The objective of this type of venture is 
a rating of an action, object, event, policy, or practice.?; or a rating 
of a class of such things with respect to its worth, correctness, and 
the like. Discussion in ventures of this type usually attempts to deter- 
mine whether or not some action, etc., is to be placed in a particular 
value category. 
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The evaluative venture represented by the disddurse below 
eeeurxed in an 11th grade English class. 

Example 3 

(1) T: Is is fair for an author to uce emotional 

appeal in which to promote his argument? 

(2) Ss I liiink it definitely is, because if things 

[garbled] appeal, and if you can't get people 
interested in emotion then you can*t promote 
a cause. Once you get people interested, then 
you can appeal to their reason also. 

(3) T: You have to get their attention first by 

appealing to their emotions? 

(4) S: I think you do, 

(5) T: And then your appeal to reason? How about 

that? You don't seem to agree, Mary, shaking 
your head very disapprovingly. 

(C) S: I don't agree. I think that~^hen something— 

it depends upon what “type of a person you're 
talking to. I mean, like, if you were talking 
to a man such as [names school principal] he 
wouldn't like it because in more of an emotional 
way— if you were trying to promote something. 

He would— he would^-he would want the concrete 
facts, and then that's the way you would 
persuade him. 

(7) T: Well, now, Mary, suppose you were seated on the 

bench down there by the clock in the back lobby 
and you were crying your little heart out and 
[names school principal] would come along, and 
he would look at you. What do you suppose 
would happen to him when he saw a pretty girl 
crying her heart out? 

(8) S: Well, he'd come over and— 

T; Md he'd ask you what's the trouble, and suppose 
it was because [names herself] had given you* a 
two on a test when you thought you ou^t to have 
a one. What kind of an appeal would you be 
making to [names principal again]? 

It wouldn't be a very good appeal. 



(10) S: 
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(11) T: It might be a most successful one* A very 

good- one — for our emotional appeal. Is it 
possible that I mi^t be hearing from [names 
school principal]? 

(12) Ss You could. 

(13) T: Well, fortunately, I have not had this ex- 

perience as far as you are concerned. But 
I have heard from (names school principal] 
on occasion when some student felt that I 
have been unfair, or that I have misunder- 
stood something and— the appeal has been an 
emotional one. And very often, when the three 
of us get together and work out the reason for 
the two instead of the one, and we all become 
very intellectual in our analysis of the problem, 
sometimes it wasn*t so bad after all. 

The objective of this venture is the evaluative judgment that 
using emotional appeal to promote an argument is fair if the ultimate 
appeal is intellectual* All of the statements in the venture are rele- 
vant to supporting or refuting this judgment. In the second utterance 
a student supports this evaluation* He says, in effect, that emotional 
Appeal is fair because it is the only effective way of getting people 
suffieieatly Interested in a cause to be able to make an appeal to liieir 
reassB. Another student, in utterance six, undermines Idiis argument by 
deicing that an emotional appeal is effective in all cases. The rest 
•f the venture is devoted to determining whether or not an emotional 
appeal is generally effective. The conclusion seems to be that it is 
effective and thus the argument for its being fair stands. 

Particular ventures . The particular venture has as its ob- 
jective a body of information which clarifies or amplifies a specified 
topic or group of related topics. The central concern of the discussion 
in this type of venture is the answering of questions such as ”What 
happened?” ’Vhen did it happen?” *»What did it do?” ’»Who or what did 
it?” or ”What is it like?” 
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The particular venture represented by the following discourse 
occurred in a history class. 



Example 

T; 



S; 



T: 



S: 



T; 



S: 



T: 



S: 



T: 



S: 



T: 



i 



T: 



When they adopted their resolution concerning war, 
there were four specific points that Congress made. 

The first one had to do with Cuba. What did they 
say about Cuba? 

I don’t remember that. 

Now what were they concerned about, do you remember? 
The important things for Cuba— the United States was 
going to do? 

Well, they were going to give her independence. 

That’s right. They would recognize her independence— 
that she was free from Spain. Now, in order f6r her 
to be free, the second thing had to be carried out. 
What was that? 

Well, we said that we had no ideas of annexing her. 

That’s pare of it. That was the fourth thing, not 
the second. That’s the Teller Resolution. Before 
we would agree that we wouldn’t annex her, and 
before she could be free, something else had to 
happen. 

The Spanish had to withdraw from tdie island. 

That’s right. Spain would have to leave the island. 
Then the third thing? 

Was that— that they would have to form a constitu- 
tional type of government? 

Not yet. How were we going to be sure that Spain 
would get out of the island? That’s the third. 

We’re going to keep Spain out of the island. Now, 
how axe we going to do it? This is what brou^t 
war. Well, how could you fo]:ce Spain to leave the 
island? 

Wouldn’t you send an amy? 

Why, of course 1 Here’s the military and naval 
forces of the United States to enforce the 
resolution, which actually, of course, was the 
declaration for war. 
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The objective of this venture is a body of information con- 
cerning the provisions of a particular resolution passed by the Congress 
of the United States shortly before the Spanish-American war. The dis- 
cussion as a whole is devoted to disclosing the contents of this resolu- 
tion. The teacher initiates discussion by noting that the resolution 
had four provisions. The remainder of the discussion is concerned with 
describing these points. 

Interpretative ventures . The objective of this type of venture 
is the meaning or significance of a set of words or symbols. 

The following example of an interpretative venture occurred in 
an English class studying a novel by Alan Eaton. 

Example 5 

T: All right, let*s see what the next vignette brings 

out. Would you like to read this one for me, please? 

S: I believe so. [Reading] ”I say we shall always have 

native crimes to fear until the native people of this 
country have worthy purposes to inspire them and 
worthy goals to work for. For it*s only because they 
see neither purpose nor goal that they turn to dr ink 
and crime and prostitution. Which do we prefer? A 
law-abiding, industrious, and purposeful native 
people, or a lawless, idle, and purpo&sless people? 

The truth is that we do not know, for we fear them 
both. And so long as we vacillate, so long will we 
pay dearly for the dubious pleasure of not having to 
make up our minds. And the answer does not lie, 
except temporarily, in more police and more protection.” 

T: All right. Now, here we have someone answering the 

earlier speaker. But what do you think is his plan? 

^ Which do we prefer? A law-abiding, industrious, and 
purposeful native people or a lawless, idle, and 
purposeless people. * 

S: Well, I think that he’s giving them a choice-^ore or 
less giving them something to think about, and his 
idea isn’t all— [inaudible]. He thinks the black 
people should have something that they can work for— 
so that the ones who work in the mines or the ones 
who don’t, find work. 
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^ S: Well, it seems to me that— that they see good in 

both, but this man recognized that the black people 
who are educated do realize that they will take a 
place in the government and so forth, and the white 
people [inaudible J and also . . • but they fear • * • 
like you said. 

Ai 1 . 

S; Well — ^he's giving them a choice of just two things 
and there’s more of a choice here than just these 
two things. There’s a choice of peace &1 coexistence 
that he’s not talking about here. That they work 
together intelligently and cooperatively. He’s just 
saying that if they have one choice where they’re 
not going to do anything, we’ll have lawlessness or 
else we’ll have another choice of where they’re very 
progressive and the only one thing that they’ll over- 
run us. 

The discussion as a whole attempts to bring out the meaning of 

A 

a paragraph in Alan Paton’s novel. The paragraph is read and the teacher 
asks the class to tell the plan of the person speaking in Ihe paragraph. 

t 

\ Each student attempts to restate what the speaker is saying or to tell 

what is implied by what the speaker is saying. The utterances of the 
first ti?o students are somewhat garbled in the transcription, but apparently 
both students are attempting to state the meaning of the passage. The 
clearest statement of its significance is given by the last student. 
According to him, the speaker is saying that the people can choose to do 
nothing, and lawlessness will continue, or they can choose a path which 
would result in a progressive native people who will overrun tbiem. 

Procedural ventures . A venture of this type discloseis a sequence 

^ of actions by which ar end may be achieved. The sequence of a<*tions 

may be related to solving a problem, making a product, or bringing about 

t 

. a certain type of event. Thus, a venture may set forth procedures for 
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calculating the coefficient of friction in certain types of situations, 
for baking a cake, for constructing an argument, or for applying for a job. 
The procedural venture given below was taken from a physics class: 
Example 6 

T: While Alan’s putting that on I would like to work 

out at least one sample problem on friction. As 
we said many times that, generally speaking, there 
is more than one method by which you can solve the 
problem. Well, not — let’s see, Here’s the problem. 

Why don’t you use it for an illustration? Have a 
horizontal surface— the block — of ten pounds, making 
an angle of thirty degrees with the horizontal. Now, 
this block could either be at rest or it could be 
moving with constant velocity. In either case, it 
would be in equilibrium. Now, let’s see— what else 
do you know about this? We know that the coefficient 
of friction between the two surfaces here— Mu [y]— 
is equal to five-tenths — 0,5 [Writes on board! 

Find— the weight of the block. Now, I believe this 
is all we have given on this, I hope you can solve 
it. We are to find the weight of the block; given 
the coefficient of friction, the pull of ten pounds 
at this angle of thirty degrees on the horizontal, 
and that the block is also in equilibrium. Now— you 
remember— we pointed out a couple of times over here— 
the general technique which you use in solving a 
problem of this nature. Whenever we have a point that 
can be considered as being in equilibrium, lie first 
thing we do is to pick out that point which is the 
equilibrium. And the logical one to take here would 
be— well, what is that point? 

S: Center of gravity, 

T: Center of gravity! The center of gravity is one. Then 

the next thing we’d use is to — ^what? 

S: How the forces are acting upon it, 

T: Show all the forces acting upon that point. All right. 

Now, we had shown the given force acting on the point. 
What are ite other forces acting on this point? 

[Center of gravity, ] Well, we had the weight of the 
block — ^which is the unknown we want to find, we had 
the normal force of the surface on the block. If the 
block is pushing down on the surface, the surface must 
be pushing upward on the block. If that weren’t true. 
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why, theyM sink ri^t down through the--all these 
blocks over here would push right down through the 
table topi This block has weight. We put it on 
Ihe surface of the table; there is a downward force 
on the table due to the weight of this block. The 
table pushes back with an equal force. We have 
horizontal surfaces here; so we would show the 
normal force, say — in this fashion— but the normal 
force and the weight will not be equal, since we 
had a vertical component of this ten-pound force 
[10 lb. pull]— now we *11 take care of those com- 
ponents— the ten-pound force— in just a minute. 

Let *8 show the other force acting on this block. 

I think the force is what? 

S: Friction. 

T: FrictionI The force is friction. So we can show 

the force of friction as being a— what kind of a 
force? Retarding, [force] acting in this direction. 

[ 150° angle, on the horizontal from the puHj. 

We *11 call that F. [Writes on board.] Now we have 
this— the downward force, W, — the upward— the upward 
normal force N, the retarding force of friction, F, 
and the given pull of ten pounds acting at that angle 
[30° from the horizontal]. Now, we can resolve this 
inclined force [in pounds at 30° angle ] nitb hcrizontiX 
and vertical components, and if we do that we *11 have 
an upward force here and a horizontal force like so 
[on block]. The horizontal force will have what value 
in terms of the ten pounds at this angle? What’s the 
value of this horizontal component force. 

S: Ten pounds times the cosine of Idle angle. 

T: Ten pounds times the cosine of — 

S: Thirty I 

T: Thirty degreeso O.K, What’s the value of this vertical 
component? 

S: Ten pounds times the sine of thirty degrees. 

T: Ten pounds times— uh— sine thirty degrees. Now, we can 
draw our axis through that point [0] and everything 
fal3.s— all the forces fall on the axis [x, y]. O.K, 
[Writes on board.] If this drop is — ^uh— or this point 
that— uh— the block or the center of gravity is at 
equilibrium — ^then the sum of the X components will 
^ual zero, and the sura. of the Y components will also 
equal zero. 
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T: O.K, Now let's look— let's look at tills F, What 

does it equal? 

S: Five tenths# 

T? What? 

S: Five tenths N, 

T: OhJ O.K, — O.KI I didn't hear you. Point five. 

Five tenths* So» we can eliminate one of those now 
[unknowns] and think in terms of something else. 

So let's write— re-write the first equation. Ten 
pounds times cosine thirty degrees, minus five 
tenths N equals zero, 

0,K, , let's solve for N, We're — we're done witii 
the physics now. This is all the physics there is. 

We have described the physics of the situation in 
terms of two mathematical equations. Now the rest 
is just— uh— arithmetic — (student interrupts], 

S: With algebra? 

T: Let's digni^ it by calling it— uh — algebra instead 

of arithmetic. But all the physics is vjorked— we're 
tiirough with all the physics now. 

Now, I— I want to— uh— I want to emphasize this!- 
Some of you are going to need extra credit problems— 
and— uh— you're doing it in such a terrifically hard 
way. Of course, I know you're trying to build up 
your points— [but] that isn’t my purpose in giving 
the extra credit problems, I want you to get practice 
in analyzing the — ^tiie situations you get into in 
physics. And some of you are going throu^ geometrical 
gyrations which — uh — floor me! They must— you must take 
hours doing some of this stuff. Now, if yoo had 
mastered this general technique of choosing a point 
that's an equilibrium— showing all of the forces that 
are acting upon that point — ^then take those forces 
in terms of given data — set up equations like those 
you have written over here, based on the fact the 
point is in equilibrium— the sum of the— uh— X compo- 
nents and the sum of the Y components will be equal 
to zero. And if you have any moments involved— you 
got any— have any parts— why those must also be equal 
to zero— the sum of the parts must be equal to zero 
and you can just solve all kinds of problems with that 
general technique. 
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The objective of this venture is a procedure for solving 
certain types of problems regarding friction. The teacher leads the 
class through a particular problem in which the coefficient of friction 
between a block and a plane, the amount of pull on the block, the angle 
of the pull, and the fact that the block is in equilibrium are given 
and the weight of the block is to be found. As the class works throu^ 
the problem, the teacher points out the steps in a procedure which may 
be used in working other problems of this sort. The procedure, as 
finally summarized by the teacher, includes choosing a point that is 
in equilibrium, showing all the forces acting on that point, setting 
up equations based on the fact that the point is in equilibrium and 
then solving for the unknown. 

Reason ventures , A venture falling into this category dis- 
closes the reason or reasons for an action, decision, policy, or prac- 
tice, As used here, the term ’reason’ refers to a consideration which 
leads a person to perform an action or which justifies his performing 
the action. Reasons include the purpose of the actor, the beliefs of 
the actor concerning the sort of action that would achieve his purpose, 
and rules governing actions of the sort undertaken by the actor. 
Generally, the discussion in this type of venture not only includes 
statements of the reasons, but also statements supporting the contention 
that these are the reasons for the action. 

The example below is a reason venture which occurred in an 
English class studying a novel by Graham Greene, 
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Example 7 



(1) 


T: 


(2) 


S: 


(3) 


T: 


(4) 


S: 


(5) 


T: 


(6) 


S: 


(7) 


T: 


(8) 


S: 


(9) 


T; 


(10) 


S: 


(U) 


S: 


(12) 


T: 


(13) 


S: 


(14) 


T: 


(15) 


S: 


(16) 


T: 


(17) 


S: 


(18) 


T: 



Why was Graham Greene interested in these 
cockroaches? 

It sounds like a bunch of ”cruddy" English- 
men to— 

Just a minute I 

He doesn’t — [inaudible]. 

Huh? 

He doesn’t have an3rthing to do with the 
palm reading. 



Uh— that’s right. [Several people are talking,] 
He does as little playing and palm reading as 
possible, Barbara? 

I don’t know, I thou^t that after all this— 
heavy morality, this mi^t be added for color. 

This is what Tom said, 

I don’t know, it’s — completely [unclear], 

—because they didn’t have anything else to do. 

Don’t you think he wanted to show how very 
desperate those people were for something to do? 

Yes, 

They are driven to these cockroach fights; and 
it’s not just a casual cockroach fight, is it? 

Well, no. It’s pretty serious. 

They’re— it’s really serious then — it becomes 
serious only in a place like this, doesn’t it? 

Yes, 

These people wouldn’t— consider this something 
that, in a way^ it is — is a thing to do. For 
example, here in our town, they wouldn’t con- 
sider killing flies to pass the time. When 
they get angry, they wouldn’t want to beat each 
other, would they? Only in this dismal, 
oppressive place. 




The objective of this venture is the reason Grahiam Greene 
was interested in cocluroaches, i.e,, the reason he introduced episodes 
concerning cockroaches into the novel. The discussion as a whole is 
devoted to bringing out the purpose Greene had for doing this- In utter- 
ance eight a student says that he did it to add color. The teacher, in 
utterance twelve, suggests that his purpose was to show how desperate 
the people were for something to do. In support of this suggestion, 
the teacher goes on to point out that the people were driven to the 
cockroach fights. It was not a casual affair, but a serious one. She 
concludes the argument by saying that such a thing as a cockroach fi^t 
becomes serious only in a dismal, oppressive place such as the one these 
people lived in. These arguments indicate that it is reasonable to 
ascribe to Greene the purpose of showing how desperate these people were 
for something to do. 

Rule ventures . The objective of this type of venture is a rule 
or several related rules. The term ’rule* as it is used here refers to 
conventional ways of doing things and to analytic relationships which may 
be used to guide actions. Thus, rules include such things as rules of 
grammar, rules for playing a game, laws of a state, mathematical equations 
such as area = base x height, and theorems of geometry. A prescription 
stating what action is to be taken to achieve a given end is not a rule. 

It is a matter of empirical fact rather than a convention that the action 
achieves the end. Thus, the statement, ”Soak cloth in cold water to 
remove bloodstains from it^” is not a rule in the sense in which the 
term ’rule’ is being used here. 

The rule venture which follows was taken from a class studying 
English grammar. 
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Example 8 

T: We have a word that causes trouble— just a little 

bit of trouble, and it*s a little word, too. 

[Writes and *andH How would you decide 
which of those two words to use? Harry? 

S: If it describes the subject it is plural? 

T: It*s plural. Which one do you use as plural? 

S: — I mean *an*i 

T: You mean you’re going to use ’an’ with a plural 
subject and ’a’ for a singular subject. Is that 
what you’re saying? 

S: Yes. 

T: Well, let’s see. Uh— you’re going to use ’an’ 

for the plural subject. Is that what you meant? 

Well, I’m going to say ’an apples are good for us,’ 
and ’a apple.’ Is that what you mean? *A’ with 
one apple and ’an’ with more than one apple? 

S: No. It’s the opposite? 

T: I don’t know. That won’t help a bit if I turn 

them around, will it? All ri^t, e3q>lain these 
two words. 

S: Use ’a’ before a word that begins with a consonant, 

like car, and ’an’ with apple— with vowels. 

T: Yes. That is the point. Use ’an’ before vowel 
sounds. l<Hiat are the vowels? 

Si a, E, I, 0, U. 

T: When a word begins with a vowel or a word has a 

vowel sound. For instance, we have words that begin— 
some words that begin with H— as ’honest’ has a vowel 
sound even though it begins with a consonant, so you 
talk about ’an honest man.’ The words beginning with 
vowel sounds should have ’an’ rathe* than ’a’. Now, 
let’s see if you can— uh — show us that you know that 
difference. On page 351 of the text put just ’a’ or 
’an’ before these words. The first one? 
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S; An easy job, 
T: Miriam? 

S: A hard job, 

T; Marie? 

S: An onion, 

T: Sam? 

S; A hotel, 

T; Alan? 

S: An hour, 

T: Sharon? 

S: A sentence. 



The objective of liiis venture is the two related rules govern- 
ing the use of *a^ and *an,’ Discussion is initiated by the teacher's 
question^ 'How would you decide which of those two words [*a* and 'an'l 
to use?” A student attempts to state rules for deciding which word to 
use, but gives incorrect rules. The correct rules are stated by another 
student who says, ’TJse 'a* before a word that begins with a consonaiuC, 
like 'car' and use 'an* with 'apple'-- with vowels,” The teacher amends 
the rules somewhat, and then students use the rules to decide in a number 
of particular cases whether to use 'a' or 'an,' 



if 




Chapter IV 



THE RELIABILITY OF THE CRITERIA 
The problem of assessing the reliability of the criteria for 
classifying ventures is similar to the problem of assessing the reli- 
ability of the procedures for identifying ventures* In both cases^ the 
reliability is assessed in terms of the degree of agreement in the use 
of the criteria by independent judges* 

Here, too, a simple descriptive measure of agreement was used* 
The coefficient of agreement used to indicate the reliability of each 
category involved comparing the number of agreed uses of a category with 
tile total number of times both two teams used that category* The 
formula used was: 




+ A, 
+ B 



where C represents the proportion of agreement in using category X; 

Aj^ represents the number of ventures which team 1 judged to be in cate- 
gory X when team 2 made the same judgment; A 2 represents the number of 
ventures which team 2 judged to in category X when team 1 made the 
same judgment; represents the total number of ventures which team. 1 
judged to be in category X; and B 2 represents the total number of ventures 
which team 2 judged to be in category X. 

This coefficient of agreement is interpreted in essentially 
the same way as that used to assess the reliability of procedure's for 
identifying ventures; briefly, that 70^ (or higher) agreement is satis- 
factory for our purposes (cf* Chapter II)* 



o 
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The procedure used was as follows: Four graduate students 

(two in mathematics, one in social studies, one in education), not 
associated with the development of the criteria, were trained to use 
the criteria with two sample sets of ventures. 

The training procedure consisted of two phases. In the first 
phase the judges classified a sample set of four ventures in cooperation 
with the three members of the project staff who developed the criteria e 
The set of instructions for using the criteria was discussed with the 
judges during this phase. In the second phase, the judges classified a 
further sample set of eight ventures (one venture from each of the eight 
categories), at first independently, and then as two teams of two judges 
each, A final meeting with the project staff was held for comparison 
of individual and team judgments and discussion of difficulties. 

Finally, the judges classified a set of 28 ventures selected 
to represent each of the eight categories. (The set was selected from 
170 ventures which had been tentatively classified by the project staff, ) 
The judges were instructed to work independently and then meet in pre- 
arranged pairs to discuss their classifications and agree on team 
judgments. Each team reported their individual judgment'j as well as 
their team judgment. 

Of the 28 ventures in the sample, 22 (79%) were judged to be 
in the same category by the two teams. On the other six ventures the 
team judgments were in disagreement. 

The coefficients of agreement for each category are presented 



in Table 3, 
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Table 3, Proportions of Agreement Between Teams 
in the Use of Each Category 



Type of Venture 

vpQii 

1. Causal 

2. Reason 

3« Conceptual 

4. Evaluative 

5. Particular 

6. Interpretative 
7* Procedural 

8« Rule 



Coefficients 

\J& 



• 00 

• 67 

• 75 

• 75 

• 75 
.67 
•80 
.86 



When the Causal and Reason categories— which are 
not customarily distinguished in the language and 
are thus easily confused by naive judges — are 
combined, the proportion of agreement for the 
combined categories is .80. 

Except far the Causal category, the proportions of agreement range from .67 
(Reason and Interpretative categories) to .86 (Rule category), with a median 
of .75. 

These results suggest— except for the Causal category— that Ihere 
are no marked differences in the relative reliability of each major 
category, and that, over all, three out of four ventures are classified in 
the same category by both pairs of judges. Thus, this level of agreement 
indicates that the categories are satisfactory for our purposes. 

As a check on the use of the criteria by the project staff, the 
agreement between the classification of the sample set of ventures by 
the independent judges and the classification cf the same ventures 
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by the project staff was calculated* The number of agreed judgments 
is represented as a proportion of the possible total number of agreed 
judgments in Table 4* 

Table 4* Proportions of Agreement Between 

Independent Judges and Project Staff 

Proportion of ventures Proportion of ventures 
Type of venture as classified in the same classified in the same 
classified by project category by individual category by pairs of 
staff judges judges 







* 


* 


1. 


Causal 


.25 


.17 


2* 


Reason 


.75 


1.00 


3* 


Conceptual 


.75 


00 

00 

• 


4* 


Evaluative 


.67 


.83 


5* 


Particular 


1.00 


1,00 


6 * 


Interoretative 


.75 


.63 


7* 


Procedural 


1.00 


l.OO 


8* 


Rule 


.94 


00 

• 



Combining the Causal and Reason categories, as in Table 3, 
yields .83 and *75 for the left and right columns, 
respectively* 

These results suggest considerable agreement between the project staff^s 
use of the criteria and the judgments made by independent judges^ They 
also show that team judgments were not consistently closer to the 
project staff's classification than were individual judgments* 

Experience obtained during the training procedure suggested 
that the disagreement between the judges could be attributed to liiree 
somewhat distinct sources* 
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The first source of disagreement is in the nature of the 
criteria for the categories e Every attempt was made to clari^ the 
distinctions between categories, but some of these distinctions are 
not customary in ordinary language and were difficult for the judges 
to make. In particular, the distinction between the Causal and Reason 
categories was of this kind. 

The second source of disagreement arises from difficulties 
in deciding what should be classified. Skill is required in identify- 
ing the overarching content objective of a venture. The theme which 
unifies Hie discourse contained in a venture must be isolated from 
introductory and subsidiary themes, and from the specific techniques 
which are employed to maintain the central Hieme, The set of instruc- 
tions and training procedures may not have been adequate to develop 
this skill. 

The third source of disagreement arises from the nature of 
Hie discourse contained in some ventures, and not from the lack of 
skill of the judges. In a few ventures the general topic may be clear, 
but the teacher and students seem to be talking to no particular point* 
Individual utterances may be so disjointed, and so lacking in any 
apparent pattern, that judgments concerning the overarching content 
objective are very difficult to make, . In such cases it is usually 
possible, after careful reading and rereading, to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the most probable content objective. But judges unused to reading 
transcribed recordings of classroom discourse are likely to find this 
a difficult procedure. 



* i 



The procedure used did not make it possible to isolate the 
relative contributions of these sources of disagreement, but the 
results suggest that the criteria which have been developed, with the 
instn’vctions for their use, can be used by independent judges with a 
reasonable degree of uniformity* 



Chapter V 



STRATEGIES AND MOVES 

In the preceding chapters it was seen that each type of 
venture is characterized by a particular ty^ of objective* For 
exan5>le5 conceptual ventures are characterised by the fact that they 
embrace an analysis of a concept; interpretative ventures set forth 
various meanings of an expression, object, ate* ; a causal venture 
presents the antecedent conditions that account for a phenomenon* 

Each venture contains certain verbal activities that are to 
be understood as ways of obtaining the venture's objective* One of 
the problems we face in making an analysis of teaching behavior is 
that of how to conceive of these activities* 

The Concept of Strategy 

One of the current conceptions used to describe the acti- 
vities by which certain ends are attained is the notion of strategy* 
This conception is to be found in game theory as well as in military 
science and it is coming to he used in discussions of international 
relations, collective bargaining, and other situations in which there 
are conflicts of one sort or another. 

The classroom involves a teacher and a number of students 
in situations where objectives are to be attained through the actions 
of the teacher, often in the face of such resistances as conflicting 
motivations and cognitive strains* It is only natural that the concept 
of strategy should come to our attention and be considered as a way of 
looking at the activities involved in classroom discourse* 



There are two sorts of situations where the activities of 
an individual determine, in some measure, the outcomes. First are 
those situations in which the outcome depends upon skill or chance, 
as in the game of dice or dart-throwing. Second are those situations 
where the outcomes depend not merely upon skill or knowledge but also 
on the action which a participant expects those who oppose him to take, 
and which he knows depends, in turn, on what expectations the opposi- 
tion has of his own actions. Strategy is not involved in the first of 
these situations, but it is in the second. 

Situations of strategy appear to fall into at least two types. 
There are, first of all, those situations that involve the application 
of force in an effort to obtain an objective in the face of determined 
opposition. In such a situation there is pure conflict, because the 
interests of the opposing individuals or groups are divergent. This 
sort of situation is illustrated in such social games as checkers or 
chess, and in large social operations by military conquest. The goal 
is complete paralysis and destiniction of the eneny, or else, as in a 
social game, to win the contest while leaving the enemy intact. For 
example, in the Second World War the goal of the German military lead- 
ers was to paralyze and annihilate the enemy. Their strategy was to 
break through enemy lines in an overwhelming power drive and then to 
encircle the disintegrated elements of the enemy’s forces and to anni- 
hilate them one by one as rapidly as possible. This strategy also took 
a second form; namely, to pin down the enemy by frontal assault and 
then, by overwhelming attacks on his flanks, to storm forward and 
encircle tbe eneny by joining hands behind him. 
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The second situation of strategy is one where force is not 
actually applied but used to threaten and 1:o intimidate the eneny in 
such a way as to influence his action* Situations of this type rely 
upon an exploitation of potential force without the actual application 
of it. Such situations are illustrated by collective bargaining and 
in the cold war between the East and the West. There may be gains and 
losses for either side without complete victory. Where there is a 
possible outcome conceived to be worse for both parties, as in the case 
of atomic warfare, compromises may be made in the interest of avoiding 
mutual disaster and gaining, instead, outcomes advantageous to each 
side. It is often the case that gain for one side means loss for the 
other. But even so, there is some sort of common interest in reaching 
outcomes which are at least mutually advantageous beca'^^e the worst 
possible outcome is avoided* 

To sum up, strategy situations seem to be of two kinds as 
identified in terms of conflicts and goals* In one sort of situation, 
interests of the contending parties are in conflict and the goals are 
different. In other situations, the interests are in conflict but 
there are mutual advantages in the realization of certain goals* Thus, 
in a bargaining situation, the interests of labor and management are in 
conflict but their goals are overlapping in the sense that it is to 
their mutual advantage to keep the industry going or, at least, to 
forestall any prolonged shut-down of its machinery. 

The question arises as to whether or not situations character- 
ized by ventures resemble either of these two situations of strategy* 
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They are similar in that there are ends to be attained and means are to 
be used in attaining them. They are alike, also, because the teacher 
and the students do not always see things alike and hence the discourse 

A4-efoyonnosi a-F mntivation- information, and opinion. 

But the similarities end here and differences begin. The venture is 
different from the foregoing situations of strategy in at least three 
respects. For one thing, the outcomes are advantageous to the student 
and they represent no loss for the teeicher. Both parties in the situa* 
tion stand to profit from its outcome without sustaining losses. For 
another thing, unlike the other strategy situations, the parties are in 
no sense peers. The authority relationship in the venture is one in 
which one party— the teacher— is always in a position of greater influ- 
ence than the other— the student. For still another thing, both teacher 
and student typically become engaged in a cooperative activity that 
takes the student into the *' in of loiowledge possessed by the teacher. 

Althou^ there are differences between teaching situations 
and situations of strategy such as those described in Ihe preceding 
pages, they are simnar enough to justify using the concept of strategy 

in analyzing verbal teaching behavior. 

Pedagogically, strategy refers to a set of verbal actions 
that serves to attain certain results and to guard against others. 

From a general standpoint, strategies may serve to induce students to 
engage in verbal exchange, to ensure that certain points in the dis- 
course will be made clear, and to reduce the number of irrelevant or 
wrong responses as the students participate in discussion, and so on. 



of course, strategies also enhance the possibility that the cognitive 
import of a venture will be attained; that is to say, that objectives 
such as explicvation of concepts, elaboration of causal conditions, and 
the presentation of inforoiation will be successfully carried out- 

There are two important dimensions of verbal activity that 
the teacher manipulates in carrying out a strategy. One of these 
dimensions concerns the type and sequence of operations that the teacher 
and the students jointly enter into in setting forth and structuring 
information in such a way as to disclose the content that is to be 
learned. The other dimension has to do with the operations the teacher 
uses to guide and control the participation of students in performing 
these operations on the content, These two dimensions we call respec- 
tively the treatment and the control dimensions of strategy. 

The control dimension is illustrated by a series of questions 
wrxich tend to prevent ejqploration of the matters in hand and which, 
step by step, narrows down the possibility of responses until the 
student is finally driven to an answer which the teacher had predeter- 
mined in his own mind. This sort of control frames a student, so to 
speak, by leading him through a series of questions from which there 
is no exit save one provided by the teacher. Or again, a teacher may 
wish to engage his students in discussion that has as its purpose the 
exchange of ideas in such a way that the students learn to participate 
intelligently and to challenge each other at higher levels of rational 
discourse rather than to attain a content objective. To accomplish 
this end, the teacher may involve his students by raising questions 
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that are contrary to fact. He may ask what might have been the future 
of the United States had the English government under George III been 
more astute and, in consequence, the American Revolution had not 
occurred e There is no correct answer to this question because the 
evidence needed to supply such an answer is not available and cannot 
be made available. But students can make conjectures and defend these 
on rational grounds, presenting such evidence as will make their 
guesses plausible. In this case, the control consists in raising a 
question for which there can he no correct answer and in checking the 
reasoning of students at points where it may seem to go awry. This 
dimension of strategy is designed to engage the students in an exchange 
of ideas rather than to teach substantive learnings. The teacher is 
more concerned to evoke the behavior of students than to deal with the 

content of instruction. 

The treatment dimension is primarily concerned with the 
explication of concepts, the analysis of causal conditions, and the 
like. Here the teacher is involved more with the content of instruction 
than with the behavior of students. The treatment he employs wiU be 
influenced more by the requireioaents of the content than by student 
behavior. The teacher will, therefore, raise questions that will tend 
to focus attention on elements of knowledge deemed to be essential in 
the exploration of the instructional materials to be discussed. His 
verbal activities will be designed to bring out relationships among 
concepts and principles and to explore concepts and principles in such 
a way as to make their meaning explicit. 
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While these two dimensions are interrelated they are not 
interdependent. The same treatment can be used with a variety of 
controls and vice versa. In order to simplijfy the task of analysis^ 

^ A A <S A • «• •P/Vr^lf O *1 ^ 
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he will be in a better position to study the interrelationships of 
these two dimensions of strategy. The treatment dimension is given 
priority in our analysis. In the first place, knowledge of the opera- 
tions which teachers and students enter into in dealing with content 
should make it easier to identify and describe the ways in which the 
teacher guides and controls the activities of students in the perform- 
ance of these operations. In the second place, our investigation of 
the logical structure of teaching was primarily concerned with verbal 
behavior as it is related to the manipulation and control of convent. 
It is to be expected that in a study of strategies this concern would 
be continued because of the cumulative effect of a series of investi- 
gations that pursue the same general ends. In the third place, an 
investigation of the control dimension of strategies would engage us 
in a study of the affective aspects of teaching behavior that we have 
not considered in our analysis of teaching, although it is of great 
importance and is a central feature of a number of studies by other 
workers. 
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Moves and the Treatment Dimension of Strategy 

The problem of identiifying and describing tho treatment dimension 
is, in part, a question of identiifying the various kinds of verbal manipula- 
tions of the content of instruction. We refer to these as moves. Moves are 
verbal in character and they may be thought of as units of content as well as 
manipulations, depending upon whether one considers them as static or 
dynamic elements. 

For each kind of venture it is possible to think of a basic schema 
that indicates essential fealrures of discourse dealing with the venture's 
objective. Thus, if conceptual ventures are considered, the basic schema can 
be thou^t of as something like the following: *'a, b, c are conditions gov- 

erning the use of the term d, and d is applicable to certain objects x, y, z,” 
The schema for analyzing information in causal ventures is ”a causes b;” for 
evaluative ventures it is ”a has the rating b.” 

Criteria were formulated to identify different types of moves in 
terms of their function in developing one or another aspect of the terms in 
the basic schemata. Thus, criteria for moves in causal ventures have reference 
to the cause, the effect, or tiie causal relationship. Analysis of the causal 
complex into its elements leads to additional types of moves. Thus, for 
example, the identification of a cause is often followed by an explication of 
the cause, and new criteria are needed to identify the moves involved in the 
relevant discourse. It is also necessary to formulate criteria for moves that 
do not fit this schema, as in the case of analogy sometimes used in causal 



ventures. 
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Perhaps an illustration will help to clarify the use of the term 
"move.'' One of the types of moves in concept ventures is the positive 
instance move. The criterion of this move is as follows: an instance or 
sub-class of the referent is noted or discussed. The following are examples 
of the positive instance move: 

The teacher has indicated that there are various biological 

misnomers, and has been mentioning some of these. The 

following positive instance moves then occur: 

Move 1 

T: Can you name any other animals that we usually refer to 

as fish, but they don't belong with the fish at all? 

S: The whale is a mammal. • . 

Move 2 

S: ... The silver fish is an insect. 

T: Oh, we studied one and made a drav^ing of him. 

Move 3 

S: Crayfish. 

T: The crayfish. We talked about that a while ago . . . 

In this example the teacher is eliciting the names of a number 
of animals that have the word "fish" as part of their name or that are 
usually referred to as fish. The general concept can be thought of as a 
class of things called biological misnomers, and these examples serve to 
exemplify the concept. "Whale," "silverfish," and "crayfish" are instances 




of the class. Thus they ^ serve to bring out the"' meaning of the term 
’T^iological misriomer’- by providing in^tahdes of the -class of things to 
which'ithe‘>teimi l!s’ used ‘to 'refer. . : 'iu.- '>;jj ' -a 

' Lest it appear that -the ident if iel^tlon Of moves' is a' simple" tOsk 
of applying ^andard logical -categories to segments of "discourse, we’ shell 
give, for illustration j a thumbnail sketch of the procedure utilized’ ‘in 
working out ••'the criteria for causal veniBires, = (Phe* segments of discourse 
classified as caiisai=\*enture's were studied by a team of -two persons.' A 
sample ^of ventures was selected for initial -analysis. The team ^members, 
working together^ rdad and discussed the Amoves as they- v^re identified, 
:ScBietimes what was -thought to be -a move turned out to/ be part of a move; 

at other times a cluster of 'moves; or again, extfandous bits of information. 

\ 

But 'by -successive approximations the team • finally 'formuiated a set of 
criteria. These 'were then used to analyze ano-ther ^ set of ven-tures , Ori ■'this 
occasion the team members worked independently, marking off the moves in 
each venture by a common set of symbols (usually lines to indicate the 
beginning and the end of a move). After these independent analyses had been 
made, the team met to review and discuss the markings of each venture. The 
criteria were discussed and revised as the points of disagreement in markings 
arose. By successive revisions of this order the criteria were defined to 
the point that the team members were able to analyze the ven'tures into moves 
with a fair degree of consistency. 

The major problem in identifying moves in classroom discourse is 
that of deciding what has actually been said. An analyst is frequently 
confronted with discourse in which the teacher *s questions are ambiguous, 
and even when they are relatively clear, students^ responses are often 



(;>l)liquely relevant to the question. The analyst's task is to decide what has 
|)een said as distrinct from what a teacher or student intended to say, or 
Started to say. This is often a difficult undertaking and one which may lead 
to initial disagreement between analysts. Next, the analyst must decide upon 

the relation of what has been said to the topic of the venture. Here he is 

1 

failed with a decision as to where reasonable boundaries can be drawn between 
different kinds of information. Two somewhat different bits of information 
may add up to something quite different when they are taken together instead 

of separately. The analyst must decide, from the context of the discussion, 

\ 

whether some parts are subsidiary to other parts, or independent units. Almost 
all of the disagreement between analysts in identifying the beginning and end 
of moves occurs when one ;judge sees a section of discourse as two separate 
moves while another sees the same section as a single move. 

The final decision— the classification of a given section of dis- 
course as a particular kind of move — is relatively simple. The major problems 
that occur at this stage arise when a section of discourse is not clearly one 
kind of nSove or another. There are so many subtle variations and kinds of 
information that it would be possible to construct a very large number of 
moves. Since the purpose of this analysis was not to develop a system for 
categorizing all aspects of classroom discourse, but rather to identic the 
major kinds of cognitive information in such discourse, the number of different 
kinds of moves has been kept as small as possible. One of the major diffi-. 
culties faced by the project staff was how to avoid the tendency to continually 
add new kinds of moves. It is easy to become impressed with the apparent 
uniqueness of the information contained in any single bit of discourse. It 
is difficult to see the underlying similarities, and any analyst making use 
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V 

of this system must, in a sense, be forced to look for the similarities 
which exist. 

l 

The final point to be made here is the introduction of the 
technical term ”play.” Briefly, a play is a consecutive sequence of one 
or more moves of the same type. It may contain a small number of these 
moves or a large number. Suppose that the three positive instance moves 
given above are consecutive and are preceded and followed by moves of a 
different type. Then these three positive instance moves would form a 
single positive instance play. 

The reason for introducing the notion of a play was that the 
^ unmodified move data were too complex to yield patterns. By using plays 

in the search for patterns some information is lost, but the compactness 
. of Idle data is increased. Further, it should be seen that a play contains 

moves that serve the same function, and thus it is felt that the analysis 
in terms of plays more adequately reflects variations in the structure of 
the venture than does an analysis in terms of single moves. 



Chapter VI 

ANALYSIS OF CONCEPTUAL VENTURES 

As we have defined it, the topic of a concept venture is some 
class or category of things (they mi^t be objects, events, relationships, 
or sub-classes) and the name or phrase which is used to refer to that 
class or category. For example, concept ventures in English classes are 
about such things as "metaphors,’* "irony," and ’’romantic poetry;” in 
chemistry classes they are about such things as "alkali" and "chemical 
reaction;” in history classes, "imperialism” and "a tariff wall;” and 
in biology classes, "digestive system”^ and "a compound eye.” 

The discussion in concept ventures is concerned primarily with 
the explication of information about the concept. Typically, near the 
beginning of the venture, some question is asked about the concept in 
which it is referred to by name, and the ensuing discussion might be 
about what characterizes the concept, how it is related to other con« t 
cepts, how you can identic instances, and so on. Sometimes the yehture 
is relatively long, and there is discussion of a variety of different 
kinds of information about the concept. In other cases the venture is 
relatively short and the discussion is limited to explication of some 
particular aspect of the concept. While we have grouped all discussions 
of concepts into a single category, it is probably true that the nature 
of the discussion varies with the more general context of subject-matter 
development within which the venture occurs. For instance, at one time 
a teacher may be concerned with briefly reviewing the contents of a 
previous discussion, or the contents of some text material. At another 
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tirne the teacher may be introducing new information for the first time, 
or helping students to deduce such information for themselves. Examina- 
tion of the 210 concept ventures which were identified in the recorded 
discourse suggested that the teachers v?ere concerned with providing 
students with additional information about a concept which was already 
known; with providing a new> or refined, meaning in place of erroneous 
or inadequate meanings which the students held; or, on relatively few 
occasions, with introducing the students to an entirely new concept. 

A sharp distinction should be made between what we have 
identified as examples of the teaching of concepts, and what is usually 
referred to in the psychological literature as the ’’acquisition of 
concepts.” In typical studies of concept acquisition (cf. the classic 
study by Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin, 1956), the investigator is 
concerned with a particular kind of behavior, namely the sorting or 
classifying of objects into appropriate categories.^ 

As a result of this, it has been typical for writers of texts 
in educ: 'icnal psychology to discuss the teaching of concepts as thou^ 
it were the same as teaching a student to categorize objects. However, 
it is possible to learn a rule for making appropriate categorizations 
without ever learning much about the nature of the objects being classi- 
fied, and it is evident from observation of what goes on in high school 
teaching that teachers are rarely, if ever, concerned with categorizing 
behavior per se. Nor are they more than occasionally concerned with 
teaching only those critical attributes which would allow students to 

p 

Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin (1956) refer to concept acquisition 

as ’’learning to categorize” (p„ 21). 
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nalce appropriate categorizations. Instead, teachers appear to be more 
concerned with the explication of the kind of information which results 
in students being able to describe the concept, to identify differences 
between the concept and some other concept, and to understand the concept 
in reading or learning about more advanced subject matter. 

Examination of discussions of concepts in the classroom 

suggests that the psychological basis of the learning of concepts could 

2 

be best described as the '^acquisition of meaningful information," 
rather than "concept attainment," although undoubtedly^ the psychological 
processes underlying categorizing behavior may sometimes be involved. 

Kinds of Information About Concepts 

The first step which was taken in our analysis of concept 
ventures was to list the kinds of information which constituted the 
content of the discourse. This list is given below. It should be 
noted that we found it necessary to make a distinction between the 
class or category referred to (the "referent"), and the term oi* phrase 
which was used to refer to it. In some ventures there was discussion 
of tile term itself which provided no information about the nature of 
the class or category which the term referred to. 



2 



Msiibel (1966) provides an extended discussion of concept learning 
from this point of view. 
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Kinds of Information Disclosed in Discussion in Concept Ventures 



1. A characteristic or quality 
the referent has. 

2. A part the referent has. 

3. A ttinction the referent has. 

4. A use that the referent has. 

5. A characteristic treatment 
accorded to the referent. 

6^ A relationship between the 
referent and something else. 

7. The way in which the referent 
compares with something else 
with respect to a single 
characteristic . 

8. A condition which produces, 
or causes the referent. 

9. A characteristic of the way 
in which the referent grows, 
develops, or changes. 

10. A class of things to which 
the referent belongs « 



11. An instance or sub-class that 
the concept has. 

12. The results of some operation 
of procedure involving the 
referent* 

13. A relationship between two or 
more characteristics of the 
referent. 

14. A characteristic of the 
variables on which the ;eferent 
depends. 

15. The emotive or persuasive force 
which the term for the referent 
has* 

16. The alternative ways in which 
the term for the referent may 
be used. 

17. The difference between one use 
or meaning of the term for the 
referent, and some other use 
or meaning it may have* 



This list is not inclusive of all the kinds of information about 
a concept which it mi^t be important to teach, but it represents most 
of the kinds of information identified in our recordings of hi^ school 
discourse * 




Types of Concept Venture Moves 

The next step was to identify and isolate the major differences 
which occurred in the way in which these kinds of information were pre- 
sented or discussed. These appeared to be: (1) explication of information 

about or throu^ the discussion of instances, (2) explication of information 
about or through the comparison of the primary concept with some other 
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concept, and (3) the direct description of characteristics or qualities. 
Within each of these major categories we identified what appeared to be 
the basic strategic elements or ’^moves” which characterized the kinds 
of discussion occurring within the concept ventures. These are listed 
below. 



The Moves Identified in Concept Ventures 

I. Descriptive Moves 

1. Characteristic move 

2. Sufficient condition move 

3. Classification move 

4. Class ificatory description move 

5. Relations among characteristics move 

6. Analysis move 

II. Comparative Moves 

7. Analogy move 

8. Differentiation move 

9. Instance comparison move 

III. Instantial Moves 

10. Positive instance move 

11. Instance enumeration move 

12. Negative instance move 

13. Instance production move 

14. Instance substantiation move 

IV. Usage Moves 

15. Meta distinclion move 



The Nature of Concept Venture Moves 

In this section, the nature of each of the different kinds of 
moves identified in concept ventures is described, and examples of each 
kind are given. 



Most of the content of this section has been taken from Coombs, J. R., 
Teaching Strategies and the Teaching of Concepts (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Illinois, 1964). 




1# Characteristic move. The content of this kind of move 



consists of noting or discussing some single characteristic or quality 
of the class of things which is being explicated. It should be noted 
that this kind of move is not said to occur whe never some characteristic 
or quality of the concept is referred to, but only when the character- 
istic is discussed directly, and not as part of some oHier operation 
such as comparing the concept with another concept or verifying the 
fact that an object is a positive instance. 

The following is an example of a characteristic move which 
occurred in a discussion of the '’cerebrum.*^ 

Example 1 

T: The cerebrum. All right, the cerebrum of course is 

formed in what — ^what is its form— the cerebrum? 

What else goes with the cerebral— what? 

S: Spheres. 

T: Hemispheres. Cerebral hemispheres. In other words it 
is divided here— a rather deep impression which seems 
to divide it into two parts and we call them beodspheres. 

The characteristic of the cerebrum which is brought out in this exchange 

is that it has a ^'rather deep impression’* that divides it into two parts 

called hemispheres. In the next example, a characteristic of "adverbs” 

is described. 

Example 2 

T: What are adverbs supposed to do? 

S: Modify verbs, adverbs, or adjectives. 

T: Yes— you could say it that way. That’ll take care 

of most of them. They wUl rarely modify a preposition, 
but usually they modify verbs, adjectives and olher 
adverbs. 
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It is stated in this move that adverbs rarely modify prepositions, and 
usually modify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs. In this case the 
characteristic is the function of adverbs. 

2. Sufficient conditions move . In this kind of move a set of 
conditions is represented as being sufficient to warrant the use of the 
class term. Typically, the teacher might ask a question of the form: 
’*How would you identify X?,” or ’*How would you know it was an X?” The 
set of conditions which are described in this kind of move may or may 
not be descriptive of the referent, since all that is required is a 
rule for knowing when an instance of the referent is present, or has 
occurred. For example, the following sufficient condition was described 
in a discussion of ”e4ual figures” in a geometry class. 

Example 3 

S: Well, the median of a triangle divides it into two 

equal triangles. 

T; All right, equal . 

In this example, it is stated that when a triangle is divided by its 
median, you have two equal figures. In a discussion of ”acids” in a 
chemistry class, the following sufficient condition was described. 

Example 4 

T? Now, if you were looking at the formula for it, and 
if I asked you to identify an acid by looking at the 
formula for it, could you? 

S: It has ionizable hydrogen. 

In this case what is described is a particular property which is 
sufficient to identify an acid in a specific context. Within one 
traditional view of chemistry, it is the one characteristic which is 
required to distinguish acids from other kinds of compounds. 



3. Classification move . In this kind of move a class of things 
is named or described and it is stated that the referent falls within this 
class. In a discussion of "nerve impulse" the following classificatory 
move occurred. 

Example 5 

S; They’re [nerve impulses] all a sort of electrical 
charge, isn’t it? 

The nerve impulse is said to be a case of an electrical charge. In a 
discussion of the concept of a "habit" the following exchange took place. 

Example 6 

T: Well, we spoke something about habits. What-4iow 

would you define a habit? Would it be one of Ihese 
types of reflexes? 

S; Yes, it’d be an acquired reflex. 

T: Acquired reflex. Yes. 

In this case, a habit is classified as a kind of acquired reflex. The 
physiology class from which this example was taken had just completed a 
discussion of different kinds of reflexes and this move, occurring at 
the beginning of a discussion of habits, served to relate the nature 
of habits to the nature of a particular kind of reflex. Many of the 
classification moves which were identified appeared to have had a 
simil^ function. By relating the concept being discussed to some 
larger class, they introduced something of what students already knew 
into their knowledge of the concept. 

4. Class if icatory description move . This kind of move may 
be seen as a combination of a classification move and a characteristic 
move. The result is a description of the referent in which it is 
uniquely identified as a specific sub-class of afme larger class. Thus, 
it becomes a type of "genus differentia" definition. 
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In a discussion of the ”fish*s mouth,’* the following 
class if icatory description move occurred. 

Example 7 

T: What about the [fish’s) mouth? What can you tell 
us about it? 

S: Well, it*s the only organ through which both food 

and water enter. 

T: Food and water. 

In this move the referent of ’’mouth of fish” is identified as belong- 
ing to the class of things called ’’organs,” It is further distinguished 
as the only type of thing within this class throu^ which both food and 
water enter. 

Like the sufficient conditions move, the classif icatory 
description move may provide little or no information about what the 
referent is like. It provides a precise formulation of class boundaries, 
but not necessarily any description of what is to be expected within 
those boundaries. For instance, in tihe example given above there is no 
indication of what the referent is like, or where it is to be found. 

The effectiveness of these kinds of moves is probably greatest when the 
subject area is highly formalized, and the identification of instances 
of a referent is a necessary part in the development of a proof or 
argument. Perhaps the best example of this kind of situation is given 
in Example 3, above. There, a sufficient condition is given for the 
identification of equal figures in a particular situation. This 
sufficient condition would be important when it is necessary to 
identify equal figures so that certain properiries of those figures 
can be used in deducing some desired conclusion, or completing a proof. 
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In this hind of situation characteristics such as how equal figures 
originate, what they often look like, where they are to be found, and 
so on, are completely irrelevant. 

5, Relations among characteristics move . Moves of this type 
occur only when the term refers to a particular type of relationship 
between two variables v?hich, when numerical values are given to the 
variables, can be expressed mathematically. Stating the criteria for 
such a relationship v?ould include stating the variables involved in the 
relationship and the nature of the relationship, i.e., whether it is 
Ihe product of the variables, the ratio between the variables, etc. 

In some cases the criteria may also include stating the conditions 
under which the relationship is constant, when it changes, and what 
might cause it to change. 

One way of setting forth a relationship is merely to state 
that the relationship exists. Another way is to establish the relation- 
ship e^qperimentally. A "relations among characteristics" move is a 
situation in which the nature of a relationship, or of one or other 

# 

of the variables involved in the relationship, is established experi- 
mentally. The examples of this kind of move which were identified in 
the recorded concept ventures were all of considerable length* Con- 
sequently, the example given below is only the summary statement made 
by a teacher at the end of such a move in a physics class. Prior to 
this summary the teacher had performed several operations of pulling 
a block of a given v;eight over a horizontal surface, making appropriate 
measurements during the operations, and discussing them with the class. 
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Example 8 

T: Then we put the block— put the plane down in a 

horizontal position, like this, put the block on 
the plane, and using a spring balance to pull the 
block above the surface of the plane, and when we 
had a total downward force, block plus 1,000 grains, 
it required 310 grams to overcome the force of 
friction. Then I doubled the downward force on the 
block and I asked you to predict what force would 
be required to overcome friction, and most of you 
said about 600 grams, I guess. We tried and found 
that it required about 580 grams to overcome the 
force of friction. And someone said then that this 
mi^t show that the force required to overcome 
friction varies directly as the downward force on 
the horizontal surface. Now, that is very limited 
data from which to draw a conclusion like that, 
but this is the way it turns out. 

From this, it is concluded by the teacher that the "coefficient of 
friction” (which is the concept being developed) remains constant as 
the force required to overcome friction and downward (normal) force 
are directly related to each other. 

This kind of move is obviously possible only in those 
situations in which it is possible to vary e^qieriraentally the variables 
involved in the relationship. As will be indicated in a later section, 
all cases of this kind of move were identified in physics classes. 

6. Analysis move . In this kind of move a set of parts or 
constituents of the referent are listed or discussed. In those cases 
in which the parts function together in a system, the functional rela- 
tionships between the parts may also be discussed. The following 
example is an analysis move made by a teacher during a discussion of 
the "brain stem." In this case, the parts are merely listed. 
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Example 9 

T: And what would make up the brain stem? We have 

the medulla, the iaid-brain, and the pons— make 
up the brain stem. 

In the next example, the "respiratory system of the fish” is being 
discussed. Since the concept involved here is a system, the inter- 
relationships of the parts is significant. 

Example 10 

S: 1*11 take the respiratory [system] and start with 

the moulii because water mast be taken in--to dissolve— 
03 ^gen— enters through the mouth# Then it passes 
over a structure called the gills. On the gills you 
have the giU rakers— which keep all Ihe water 
particles off the giiJ filaments and then these— uh — 
gill filaments which the water passes over, and 
capillaries in gill filaments take the dissolved 
osygen out of the water and— uh— the water carries 
away the carbon dioxide which the capillaries have 
brou^t into the filament. 

T; Now, you said that the capillaries take the oiQrgen 
out of the water. You want to change that a a 
bit? 

S; Yeah— the gas is exchanged by osmosis. The oiqrgen 
passes in through the walls of the capillaries. 

T: Where do we get the oxygen? 

S: Dissolved in water. The air dissolved in water. 

T: The air dissolved in water. Not from the water— H«0. 

All right, remember that. O.K, Anything else to add? 

S: I don*t believe so. 

T; I think you*ve covered it pretty well— the mouth- 
gills— gill rakers — gill filaments and the 
capillaries which are contained in these. 

To constitute an analysis move, there must be some reference to all 

of the significant parts that make up the referent. A discussion 

of some of the parts would be described as one or more characteristic 
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moves. It should also be noted that this kind of move does not include 
the listing of instances or sub-classes of the referent* As can be seen 
from the two examples given above, the referent is analyzed into a set 
of parts, all of which would be needed to make up a single instance* 

7* Analogy move * In this kind of move, the referent is 
likened to something else, and possibly, the ways in which it is like 
something else are discussed* These moves may include precise analogies 
in which an exact parallel of characteristics is established, or they 
may include a relatively vague analogy by which general similarity is 
suggested* The following example is taken from a discussion of 



'cerebellum" 


in a physiology class* 


Example 11 


T: 


Now, what is the shape —what is the shane of the 
cerebellum? If you saw it from, say, the back, 
what would it appear to be like? 


S: 


Well, sort of like the wings on the side of a 
moth— or a— 


T: 


Yes, go ahead* 


S: 


That*s all* 


T: 


It would appear to be sort of like--uh— the wings 
of a moth or butterfly* 



Here the shape of the cerebellum is said to be like the shape of the 
wings of a moth or butterfly. The analogy is specific, and limited 
to a single characteristic* In the next example, the analogy is more 
complex* The topic of the discussion is the "nervous system," 
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Example 12 

T: What would it [the nervous system} correspond to 
in a building? 

S: A telephone system of wiring— set up of electrical 

wiring? 

T; Yes, more of an electrical set-up. That is, it 

would be subject to carry, communicate or transport. 

It would correspond to your — carrying something- 
messages from place to place and— something tells 
you something and the answer being given, and then 
there is the answeir brought back and being carried out. 

While this analogy is somewhat vague, it is suggestive of a complex 
set of similarities between the nervous system and an ^electrical set- 
up” in a building. Like other moves of this kind it relies heavily on 
what the student knows about the thing which the concept is likened to, 
and is likely to be interpreted in quite different ways by different 
students. Some students may know little or nothing about ^•’hat is 
referred to, in the example above, as the "electrical set-up" of a 
building, so that the analogy provides them wiHi a. minimum of. informa- 
tion about the central nervous system, . Others may know .more, but not 
know in what respect the analogy holds. * . 

8. Differentiation moves . Three different kinds of differ- 
entiation moves have been distinguished. In the first kind (referred 
to as an "opposition" move) something is mentioned or discussed as the 
opposite of the referent. This kind of move occurs infrequently since 
it is only occasionally possible to speak of the opposite of a concept. 
A rather confused example of this kind of move is given below. It is 
from a discussion of "rationalization,” 
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Example 13 

T: Could a rational person be a strai^t thinker? 

S: Well, in the movie it said it was the — uh — 
opposite of a scientific thinker. 

T: Yes. Rational thinking tsicj is believing Just' 
what you want to believe or thinking Just what you 
want to think regardless of what the v,ituatlon 
mipit be. As you said, it*s the opposite of 
scientific thinking. 

If, in this exchange, the teacher is credited with having accidentally 
usedi the word "rational* when he intended to use the term "rationaliza- 
tion,” then the point is made that "rationalization" is the opposite 
of scientific thinking. 

In the second kind of differentiation move, it is stated that 
the referent is not the same thing as something else, or that it is not 
like something else, without any discussion of the nature of the 
difference. This kind of move is an abbreviated form of the third kind 
of differentiation move* In the liiird kind of differentiation move 
there is some discussion of the nature of the differences between the 
referent and something else,, This third type of differentiation move 
is illustrated below in a section from a discussion of "parole*” 

Example 14 

T: What’s the difference between probation and parole” 

S: Well— parole, you’re free, you don’t have to report 
to your probation officer. 

T: Are you sure? 

S: No. 



T; 



Elizabeth? 
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S: Parole — ^you have to serve part of a prison sentence. 

Probation— you donH, but you still have to report 
practically every week. 

T: Do you agree with that? 

Ss In this parole— you still have to get out on good 

behavior or something. You have to get in there first, 
then you get out, 

T: Parole refers to your good behavior in prison and your 

release to some probation officer— then tHat way he is, 
of course, free as long as he is doing what he is 
supposed to. As long as he does not violate the terms 
of his parole. 

The effect of the differentiation move given above is to point out some 
of the characteristics of ”parole," This appears to be one of the 
common functions of differentiation moves. Another function which they 
may have is to indicate that some of the characteristics of the concept 
should not be taken as criterial attributes since they are in fact 
characteristics shared with some other concept. 

As with analogy moves, differentiation moves appear to rely 
on Idle knowledge which the student already possesses about the thing 
which the concept is being related to. For instance, in the ex^nq^ile 
given above, to know that rationalization is the opposite of scientific 
thinking is not very informative unless the student knows something 
about scientific thinking. Differentiation moves may only be effective 
when students are likely to confuse two relatively well-known concepts, 

9, Instance comparison moves . This kind of move is the same 
as the analogy and differentiation moves described above, except that 
the comparison is made between instances or sub-classes of the referent 
itself. The following example is taken from a discussion of ”acids” in 
a chemistry class. Properties of acids and the way in which they ionize 
have been discussed with reference to the standard examples of acids ^ 
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E^ample 15 

T: (Continuing) And the amount of H+ that you have 

determines the strength of the reaction. Which means 
that some of these [acids] may not ionize as rapidly 
as some ef the rest of them. You may have the same 
quantity of acid in there, but the acid doesn^t break 
up, or ionize, as rapidly as some other acid. Now for 
example, some of these will ionize very rapidly, and 
have a great number of [inaudible] in there. 

In this example, the teacher is not specific about which instances of 

acids he is referring to, but indicates only that instances will vary in 

this particular way. 

9 

In general;, the function of instance comparison moves appears 
to be to develop or extend the information about some characteristic of 
the referent. Occasionally, significant differences which provide means 
of identifying different sub-classes are discussed. This occurs in the 
following example taken from a discussion of ”amphibia” in a biology class. 

Example 16 

T; Where else do we have a big difference in tiiese animals? 

How many others noticed a big difference? 

S; Would it be that— uh— salamanders have gills? 

T; The salamanders— see the picture of one there? [Refers 
to picture in textbook. 1 ' The salamanders still have 
their gills on. But "llie frogs lost their gills i^dm 
the tadpole stage into the adult stage. 

It would seem, on theoretical grounds, that this kind of move 
ought to occur prominently in situations in which the characteristics 
of the referent are being inferred from observations of instances. 

However, there were no clear cases of this kind of ’’discovery learning” 
in the recorded discourse obtained for this study. 
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10. Positive Instance move . In this type of move a particular 
instance or sub-class of the referent is pointed out, named, or described. 
But there is no discussion of why the thing which is identified should be 
considered as instance or sub-class. The following example is taken from 
a discussion of "toads.” The teacher mentions a type of toad, and asks 
that it be described. 

Example 17 

T; What*s interesting about the spade foot toad? Did you 
ever hear of the spadefoot toad? What can you tell 
us about him? What do they have? 

S: Well, they have a spur on the back of each— I think 

it's all four feet, and they can dig backwards in 
the ground. 

T: All right. They can dig backwards. 

In the next example, a positive instance is merely mentioned during 
the course of the lengthy description of the meaning of "satire" 
given by the teacher. 

Example 18 

T: (Continuing) The next book that we're going to read. 

Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis, is one of the finest 
examples of a novel that is satire. 

In scrnie situations, the students may be actively involved in identi- 
fying positive instances. The next example is taken from another English 
class. The concept which is being discussed is "metaphor." This move 
is one of a series of closely similar moves. 

Example 19 

T: Find another one? Still on page 119. Can't you find one? 

S; No. 
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T: Yes? 

S: ”She was the apple of his eye, the idol of his heart,” 

T: ”She ras the apple of his eye” would be which figure 
of speech? 

3: rtetaphor. 

T: Yes. 

Positive instance moves may serve any of a number of functions. In some 
situations they appear to be part of an exercise in the use of the class 
-term. In other situations they may be used to illustrate, or exemplify, 
characteristics of the referent, althou^ specifically which character- 
istics are relevant criteria is not discussed , Descriptions of positive 
instances appear to be a necessary part of the discussion when it is 
impossible, or difficult to expose the student to actual instances, or 
to assume that the student has had some experience with instances. It 
may be for this reason that positive instance moves are more common in 
English and social studies classes than they are in classes in science 
subjects, 

ll. Instance Enumeration move i In this kind of move, the 
referent is treated as a class, and the full set of instances or sub- 
classes which make up that class is listed or described. Obviously, 
this kind of move is only possible when it is possible to subdivide the 
class into a limited set of sub-classes. Thus, this kind of move is 
found most often in subject areas where a formal taxonomy is established 
such as biology and chemistry. The following example is an abbreviated 
section of discussion from a chemistry class. The members of the 
”alkali family” are listed and described. 
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Example 20 

T; Eleanor? 

S: The— alk — alkali family? 

T; That’s right. 

S: The first member of the alkali family is lithium. 

It is the least dense of all metals and is not very 
common. . . • The next is sodium. It is common 
and is used in compounds . . • Potassium is the 
next metal of the alkali family. Potassium is used • 
f or . . . Rubidium and Cesium are two — are two 
other metals in the alkali family. We know very 
little about them. And Francium is a radioactive 
element, and its metal is also. 

Here the concept is a defined class of elements, and it is described by 
listing and describing the full set of elements which it contains. The 
next example is taken from a class in sociology. It was part of a 
discussion of ’’crime.” 

Example 21 

T; And they [crimes] are classified in what way? 

S: Well, Hie first one wcAild be treason. Treason, and 
there’s felony— and misdemeanors. 

T: What’s the meaning of treason? 

S: There are two subdivisions — like — uh«-sabotage or 

something like that. 

T: That will be some attack against the nation. That 
might also be betrayal of the nation by giving away 
information. What’s the definition of felony? 

S: It’s an act that’s generally punishable by death or 
sent to state prison for not less than, or at least 
more than one year. 

T: Ard a misdemeanor? 

S: That’s a less crime— usually not for more than a year* 
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Apparently this kind of move is most often used when the teacher is 
working throng a well-structured sequence of topics. For instance, a 
biology teadher mi^t begin a lesson with a discussion of a general 
category such as "amphibia.** The sub-classes of this category mi^t be 
listed, briefly described, and compared with each other (instance 
enumeration and instance comparison moves). Then the teacher might 
proceed to each of the sub-classes in turn and treat these as the major 
topics in a sequence of further concept ventures. In this situation, 
the instance enumeration and instance comparison moves serve to introduce 
later topics and indicate the structure within which they are related. 

12, Negative instance move . In this kind of move, something 
is mentioned or described, and it is stated that it is not an instance 
or sub-class of the referent. Usually, the thing which is identified is 
similar to an instance or sub-class so that there is a likelihood of it 
being incorrectly classified. In the iv wing exan^le, **swallowing" 
is suggested as an instance of. the class of **voluntary acts.** 

Example 22 

T; A voluntary act. Now — ^uh — ^what m a voluntary act? 

S: Like swallowing. 

T; It*s what? 

. , r 

S: Swallowing or breathing? 

T; Would swallowing be a voluntary act? 

S: No, 

T: No, I don *t believe it would. 
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ExampQie -23 

Who \can‘ name me another animal— see whether you’ve heard 
v\. . ( cr- ij. v of this, animal— which has a warty skin, but he* s not an 

amf^ibian^ he*s really a lizard. How many have ever 
heard of -one called a toad and didn't know— you -diou^t 

- .lio ATtCfoH 4-|lO llA ^ O A ^ 4-9 tfAlt 

think of one there? 

S: The horned toad. 

‘ '“t* ‘ ' • ■ 

T: The horned toad. Look on page 377 in your book. There 
you see, ^'The homed toad is actually a true lizard." 

^Ia -,1he case the function of the negative instance move appears to have 

beett'tpf indicate ;to students that there is a lizard which is called a 

.toad and which mi^t be incorrectly classed as a toad. The teacher also 

suggests, by referring to the "warty skin," why this lizard has been 

called a toad. 

13. Instance production move . In this kind of move there is 
discussion of the way in which an instance may develop, or may be pro- 
duced* It is the kind of move which is applicable when the concept is 
an outcome, or product of some known activity or procedure. The most 
efficient way of describing such a concept may be to. describe how an 
instance, is produced, or how it comes about. The following exmn^le is 
taken from a discussion of "acquired reflex." The teacher describes, 
with elaboration, the process of "acquiring" such a reflex, in this 
case— riding a bicycle. 

\ Example 24 

T; (Continuing] The first time ybii tried to ride a bicycle 
you had to keep the thing. upri^t;;.you had to guide it; 
you had to keep it going; and you had. to watch where you 
were going; and, as a result, it was just too much to do 
all at once. The harder you mi^t try the first few 
times, you probably got a lot of falls and until you got 



where you could make it run downhill and it would keep 
going on its own momentum, then you could watch tdie 
guiding and something else. . . So as you mastered a 
step at a time each time you rode it, it was a little 
easier the next time. Maybe after a thousand times 
you became quite proficient on a bicycle. You can ride 
the bicycle and then try something else. You don’t have 
to think about that and you can talk to somebody or be 
watching something, and you don't have to try to watch 
everything at once which would keep the bicycle moving. 

V^hat the teacher appears to be suggesting hare is that the acquired 

reflex of riding a bicycle is the product of repeated practice with the 

different ccanponents of the skill. 

The function of this kind of move may be to suggest a set of 
sufficient conditions in the sense that, if the activity or operation 
described is performed, an instance of the referent will be produced* 

14. Instance substantiation move . In this kind of move some- 
thing is named or described, and the reasons for concluding that it is 
an instance, or that it is not an instance, are discussed. Usually, 

“diis involves relating the characteristics of the suggested instance to 
the criterial attributes associated with the concept. An abbreviated 
section of discourse from a discussion of ’’romantic poetry” is given 
below. Contained in this section are three instance substantiation moves 
which liave been marked off with b: oken lines. In each of these three 
instance substantiation moves the suggested instance is a poem which 
the class has read. 

Example 25 

T: Now, some of you said the poem was romantic , and if you 
say so, why would you say so? Why would you say so? . , . 

S: I said it was rqiiantic because I think the— uh — poet 

. [inaudible] the better man, and a romantic poem does that. 
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Tj All right. That’s one of them— point in favor of— 
of it being a romantic poem. 



S: Well, the romantics realized how— that life was what it 

was, and they didn’t try to shield it, and this 
definitely is the way it is. 

T: All right. A characteristic of romantic poems is that 

they show man not necessarily in harmony with society, 
but in harmony with nature, and therefore, in conflict 
with society. This then is the way that— romantics see 
the individual, very often, and in this sense the poem 
is romantic, wouldn’t you say? 



In what sense is it not romantic? ... Well, did it 
discuss nature? 

S: Well, it used man as a natural thing. 

T: How do you know? 

S: Well, it talked about hunchbacks and crooked children. 

T: Well, does it discuss nature, and man learning from 

nature? This is romantic, isn’t it? 

S: That’s right . . . 

T: Well, there’s nothing of that nature discussed in there, 
is there? ... So, in this sense it isn’t romantic. 

In Ihe first instance substantiation move, the poem is said to be 

romantic because of some reference to the ”better man.” In the second 

instance substantiation move, the poem is said to be romantic because it 

shows man in conflict with society. In the third move, it is asserted 

that it is a romantic poem because there is no discussion of ’’nature 

and man learning from nature.” 

These examples of instance substantiation moves have been quoted 
at length because they illustrate an unusual situation in which character- 
istics of a concept (’’romantic poetry”) are being introduced throu^ 




discussion of something which is both an instance, and not an instance 
of the concept. This is possible because the concept is a highly abstract 
one which, might be better described as a set of qualities, rather than a 
class of things. With this kind of concept, there may never be a thing 
which could be unequivocally classed as an instance, yet the nature of 
the concept can be fruitfully developed through instance substantiation 
moves such as those illustrated above. Other examples of this kind of 
concept might be things like ’^just act,** **democratic institution,** 

**equal opportunity,** and so on. 

15. Meta distinction move . Moves of this type are in the meta> 
language rather than the object language. There were only two moves of 
this type in our sample, indicating that teachers seldom resort to the 
level of meta distinctions in classroom discourse. The following is 
an example of this sort of move: 

Example 26 

T: . Now the broad meaning of **metaphor,** to get back to that, 
is any kind of figurative language. In one sense, 

**metaphor** means a particular kind of a figure of speech 
but in a broader sense it applies to any figure of speech 
that compares something to something else that it is not 
but with which it has certain similarities. 

It is clear that this move consists of a discussion of an aspect of 

language. It is this fact that distinguishes the meta move from others 

in concept ventures. 



Patterns of Moves 

Having identified the different kinds of moves which occurred 
in concept ventures, the next problem was to find out how these moves 
occurred in relation to each other. The important questions appeared 



to be: (1) In what contexts do the different hinds of moves occur? 

(2) How is the occurrence of one kind of move related to the occurrence 
of other kinds of moves? (3) Are there characteristic patterns or 
sequences of moves which are related to different subject-areas, or 
different teachers? 

1. Types of ventures . As a first step, it was decided to 
classify ventures according to the kinds of moves which they contained. 

If it was true that different kinds of moves were associated with 
different subject-areas, then the frequency of the different kinds of 
ventures should vary with the subject-area. 

Using the major categories of moves (i.e., descriptive, 
comparative and instantial), seven major types of ventures could he 
distinguished. These were: 

Type I. Ventures containing only descriptive moves. 

Type II. Ventures containing only comparative moves. 

Type III. Ventures containing only instantial moves. 

Type IV. Ventures containing descriptive and comparative moves- 

Type V. Ventures containing descriptive and instantial moves. 

Type VI. Ventures containing comparative and instantial moves. 

Type VII* Ventures con-i-^ining at least one of each of the 
three difxc. . kinds of moves. 



The frequency with which these seven types of ventures occurred in 
the recorded discourse is set out by subject -area in Table 5. 
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Frequency of Ventures by Types and Subjects 
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The first point to be noted in this table is that the feequency of 
occurrence of concept ventures is quite different in the different 
subject-areas. Concept ventures occur about seven times as frequently 
in the lessons recorded in science classes as they do in the lessons 
recorded in social studies and English* It is also appaifent Hiat the 
distribution of the different types of ventures is related to the 
subject-area. In general, ventures containing descriptive moves only 
(Type I), and ventures containing descriptive and instantial moves 
(Type V) are the most common. Ventures containing only comparative 
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moves (Type II) occur very infrequently. Most of the ventures which do 
contain comparative moves (especially Type II and Type IV) occurred in 
the biology and physiology classes. Almost all of the ventures recorded 
in the English classes contained instantial moves, which was not the case 
with the other subject-areas. 

It cannot be inferred that this distribution of types of ventures 
would recur in some other sample of recorded lessons, but examination of 
the content of the ventures identified in this sample suggests that the 
type of venture is related to content differences. For instance, in the 
biology and physiology classes the content was treated as hi^ly struc- 
tured. In the physiology class, the discussion was concerned mainly with 
systems and the relationship between systems. In the biology class, the 
discussion was concerned mainly with specific species and sub-groups of 
animals. It is not surprising, therefore, that the frequency of concept 
ventures in these classes was relatively hi^, and that a hi^ proportion 
•of these contained comparative moves. On the other hand, the discussion 
in mai^ of the English classes was concerned with literature and a number 
of other relatively unstructured topics, in which there are few useful 
and precise concepts. Hence, there were very few concept ventures, of 
which almost none contained comparative moves, and a relatively hi^ 
proportion contained instantial moves. 

2, The patterning of moves . The number of different kinds of 
moves which were identified in the concept ventures is indicative of the 
variety and complexity of the discussion in these ventures. The initial 
impression of considerable variability suggests that teachers are not 
following any set pattern or sequence in their instruction. However, it 
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was considered possible that there might be some identifiable regularity 
to the sequencing of moves, if an appropriate procedure could be found 
for identifying it. 



Two procedures proved useftil in the search for patterns. One 
involved tabulating the consecutive pairs of plays which occurred, and 
the other involved plotting the sequence of consecutive plays in a type 
of flow diagram. It V7ill ba remembered from the previous chapter that a 
play consists of a move of a single kind, or a consecutive sequence (or 
repetition) of the same single kind of move. 

After identifying all of the plays which occurred in each of 
the recorded concept ventures, the frequency of each of the 210 possible 
consecutive pairs of plays was tabulated. The results of this tabulation 
are set out in Table 6, 
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Reading across the rows, this table indicates that plays con- 
sisting of "characteristic*^ moves were followed by plays consisting of 
"sufficient condition” moves five 'times, by plays consisting of "classi- 
fication" moves fourteen times, by plays consisting of ’*classificatory 
description’* moves eight times, and so on. The number in the column 
headed "End of venture" indicates the number of times a particular kind 
of play occurred at the end of a venture and consequently was not followed 
by any other play. This table can also be read by columns which indicate 
that, for instance, "characteristic move" plays were preceded by "suffi- 
cient condition move" plays once, were preceded by "classification move" 
plays fifteen times, and so on. 

It is apparent from an examination of Table 6 that, of all the 
possible pair combinations of moves, only 91, or 43%, of these occurred 
at all. Also, of those pairs of plays which did occur, seven-eighths 
(87.4%) included either a play consisting of "characteristic" moves, or 
a play consisting of "positive instance" moves, or both. Thus, it would 
seem that when the sequencing of moves by pairs is considered, there is 
relatively little variability. The discussion appears to keep close to 
either of two kinds of moves— the characteristic move, or the positive 
instance move. Or, to state it another way, characteristic and positive 
instance moves are evenly distributed throu^out the sequence of moves 
in each of the ventures. 

In order to examine the patterning of plays in concept ven^^ires 
in more detail, composite flow diagrams representing these patterns were 
constructed for different groups of ventures. Of particular interest 
were the composite flow diagrams constructed to represent the sequencing 
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Figure 1. Flow Diagrams of Play Sequences for Three Science Teachers 



(1) Teacher #41 > Chemistry 

(54 ventures from five lessons) 



(2) Teacher #22, Biology 

(54 ventures from five lessons) 
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Beginning 



(3) Teacher #33 » Physiology 

(39 ventures from five lessons) 





egiiming 



(4) Common Play Sequences for the 
Three Teachers 
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of plays occurring in the concept ventures recorded for each teacher* The 

flow diagrams representing the ventures from three classes in science 

. * ^ * * 

subjects are included in Figure 1 . tn order to simplify these diagrams, 

* / 

Only those sequeftces of plays which recurred in the same position in kt 
least two different ventures have been included. The numbered circles 
represent the occurrence of a play, with the number indicating the type 
of move occurring in that play. Each of the lines connecting the numbered 
circles represents the sequence in which the plays occurred, with each line 
indicating the occurrence of a sequence in two different ventures. To give 
an example, the flow diagram for teacher #33 (physiology) should be inter- 
preted to indicate that twenty of the ventures recorded in that class began 
with a play consisting of #1 (characteristic) moves. Of those twenty 
ventures, four proceeded to a play consisting of #10 (positive instance) 
moves, four proceeded to a play consisting of #8 (differentiation) moves, 
two proceeded to a play consisting of #6 (analysis) moves, and ten ended 
after the occurrence of the #1 (characteristic move) play. Of the ventures 
in which the second play consisted of #10 (positive instance) moves, four 
proceeded to a play consisting of #1 (characteristic) move’s, and two ended 
at that point. 

The three flow diagrams contained in Figure 1 indicate that it 
is possible to identify sequences of plays which are common to different 
classes, and sequences which are apparently unique to different classes. 

The pattern of moves which is common to these three classes is shown in 
the bottom right hand corner of Figure 1 . The most common beginning to 
a venture is a play consisting of #1 (characteristic) moves. This con- 
trasts with the patterns identified in classes in social studies and 
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English in which ventures beginning wiHi #10 (positive instance move) 
plays were as common as ventures beginning with #1 (characteristic move) 
plays. With the science classes depicted in Figure 1 , the sequence of 
#1 - #10 - #1 - #10 occurs in each of the classes, and is the longest 
common sequence. For the flow diagrams constructed from the social 
studies and English classes, there was no similar longer sequence, 
possibly due to the small number of concept ventures recorded in these 
classes • 

Unique patterns are also evident from these flow diagrams. For 
instance, in the flow diagram for the class in biology, the play consist- 
ing of #3 (classification) moves occurs in several places as a significant 
part of idle pattern. The same play occurs only once in Idle diagram for 
the physiology class, and not at all in the diagram for the chemistry 
class. Instance enumeration (#11) and instance production (#13) plcQ^s 
figure prominently in the flow diagram for the class in chemistry, but 
do not appear in the diagrams for the other two classes. The flow diagram 
for the class in physiology contains two plays consisting of #6 (analysis) 
moves, which do not appear in the diagrams for the other two classes. It 
would seem, intuitively, that the occurrence of these unique patterns is 
related to the nature of the subject matter being discussed. To what 
eictent it is also related to the individual teachers’ styles of dealing 
with Idle subject matter cannot be ascertained from these data. 

One general characteristic of all concept ventures became 
apparent from an examination of the flow diagrams which were constructed 
for each of the classes. This vjas the tendency for the discussion to 
keep returning to a play consisting of #1 (characteristic) moves. This 
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pattern is evident quite clearly in the flow diagrams for the classes in 
chemistry and biology depicted in Figure 1. It is as though the dis- 
cussion was conforming to the rule: when you start with a #1 (characteristic 




kind of play ^ 



but must then return 



to a #1 (characteristic move) play again, or, when you start with some other 
kind of play, you must proceed to a #1 (characteristic move) play, before 
proceeding on to another kind of move again. 

Perhaps the most obvious conclusion which can be derived from the 
analysis of patterns of moves in concept ventures is that not only is the 
direct description of a characteristic the most common kind of move, but 
even when other kinds of moves occur, there is a constant returning of the 
discussion back to this kind of move. It is interesting to note that this 
pattern has some similarities with the alteimation of exposure to examples 
and discussions of ’’generalizations’* advocated by a number of writers on 
the basis of experimental investigations of ’’discovery learning” procedures. 
For example, Krumboltz and Yabroff (1965) conducted an experimental investi- 
gation of deductive and inductive sequences in. programmed instruction in 
which alternation of rules and examples was compared with longer non- 
altemating sequences. They found no significant differences on a criterion 
test, but concluded that: ”0n a priori grounds, it still seems reasonable 

to believe that frequent shifts from rules to examples and back again would 
lead to a better understanding of the material.” 

However, what is observed in discussions in concept ventures is 
more complex than a simple alternation of ’’rules" (so far as characteristics 
can be called "rules”) and examples. It is an alternation between "rules” 
and a variety of other kinds of discussion of which description of instances 
is only a part. 



The Effects of Different Patterns of Moves 



The analysis of the discussion occurring in concept ventures 
raised a number of questions about Idle relationship of different t 3 ^s 
of moves and different patterns of moves to student learning. Does it 
make any difference if the discussion includes some types of moves rather 
than others, or if the pattern or sequence of moves is changed? And if 
types of moves or patterns of moves do have an effect on student learning, 
how can this be accounted for? 

Examination of the results of reported investigations of methods 
of teaching concepts provides little if any guidance. There have been a 
number of studies in which deductive and inductive sequences have been 
compared. The results of some support an inductive sequence (cf. Kersh, 
1958; Ray, 1961), and the results of others support a deductive sequence 
(cf. Craig, 1953, 1956). Still others found the two methods equally 
effective (Fergus and Schwartz, 1957; IBrumboltz and Yabroff, 1965). As 
Krumboltz and Yabroff indicate in the report of the study described above, 
the difficulty in drawing conclusions from these studies stems from the 
failure to define precisely what is meant by ’’inductive” and ’’deductive” 
sequences, and consequently from the failure to control a number of other 
variables, such as quantity and type of information contained in the 
instruction, which may have affected the results. A fiirther difficulty 
stems from the assumption, apparently based on the confusion of psycho- 
logical studies of categorizing responses with concept learning in a 
school setting, that the "deductive” and "inductive” sequences are the 
only important methods of teaching concepts. Little if any account has 
been taken of the variety of other procedures which this analysis of 
discussions in concept venture indicates are frequently used by teachers. 
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Thus, we are left with little relevant information about 
what to esqpect when kinds of moves or patterns of moves are varied, 
apart from the suggestion, based on the investigations of Johnson 
and Stratton (1966) and Newton and Hickey (1965), that the significant 
aspects of different methods of teaching concepts have yet to be 
discovered* 



o 
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Chapter VII 



ANALYSIS OF CAUSAL VENTURES 

A causal venture is one which has as its objective the exploration 
of a cause-effect relationship. History classes discuss such things as the 
factors that produced the industrial revolution. Social studies classes discuss 
the means of eliminating poverty. Chemistry classes discuss the results of 
putting sodium in water. When they do soj their discussions constitute causal 

ventures.' 

Nature of Causal Ventures 

A causal venture may he either of two basic types j which for the sake 

of convenience are called lype A and type B. It may he concerned with discover- 

♦ 

ing the cause or causes of some specified condition or class of conditions 
(type A). Alternatively, a causal venture may attempt to disclose the effect 
or effects of a given condition or class of conditions (type 3). 

Causal ventures of type A are often initiated by a question such as 
*What caused X?,* ‘What are the conditions which produce X?,* or *Why did X 
occur?* The remainder of the venture attempts to arrive at an answer to the 
question and to support the answer with evidence or argument. In some cases, 
type A ventures are launched by a declaration of the form ’Condition A( or 
Conditions A, B, C) causes condition X.* The remainder of the venture gives 
evidence or argumentation to support or refute the declaration. Note that 
cause -effect relationships in type A often have more than one cause, but seldom 

more than one effect. 



* * Condition* is used in a very broad sense to include event, action, state 
of affairs or a characteristic of one of these. 
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Type B ventures most often begin with a question of the form ^What 
were the effects of condition A?,* or *What resulted from condition A?*. The 
succeeding discussion attempts to give and to substantiate an answer to these 



^uoslrlous* This typs of vcntiuxs msy sILso ucj^Ti wifh s dsclsraficn* In vhis 
case the declaration is of the form ^Condition A produced condition X (or 
conditions X, Y, Z).* The ensuing discussion tries to substantiate or to 
refute the declaration. 

There need be no explicit use of either the term * cause* or the 
term ’effect* in a causal venture. A number of terms somewhat synon3/mou8 
with * cause* may be used. These include; *is responsible for,* * favors 
development of,* * leads to,* ’produces,* ’results in,* ’contributes to,* 
’determines,* and ’fosters,’ as well as many others. In many cases no 
synon}nn for ’cause* or ’effect* is used. Instead, the discussion is 
concerned with answering a ’’why” question. 

There are no easy verbal cues for identifying causal ventures. 
Consequently, it is important to be clear about the nature of a cause -effect 
relationship. The most important thing to note is that a cause-effect rela- 
tionship is, in one important sense, empirical. The statement of such a 
relationship is not a report of sensory experience, but it is an inference . 
from such experience. The truth or falsity of a statement of a cause -effect 
relationship is determined by empirical evidence, i.e., evidence based on 
sense experience. For example, the statement that burning hydrogen in air 
produces water is a cause -effect relationship. It is an inference based on 
our observations of the results of cases in which hydrogen has been burned 
in air. In contrast, the statement ’Using a double negative results in 
making an ungrammatical statement* does not state a cause-effect relationship. 
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The tru-di or falsity of the statement is dependent not on empirical tests, 
but on the rules of English grammar. 

Cause -effect relationships may be of several different kinds. In 



the strongest type of relatioriship, x is said to be a cause of y only if x 
is both necessary and sufficient to pioduce y. It is usually this kind of 
relationship we are seeking when we look for the cause of a disease. One 
gets polio if and only if he is infected with the polio virus* When speaking 

of this type of relationship we talk about tl^ cause of l^e disease rather 

•< 

than a cause of the disease* 

A second type of causal relationship is that in which x is said to 
be the cause of y when x is a condition necessary to the occurrence of y. 

This type of relationship is expressed in the statement * Children wouldn’t 
be de.linipient if we didn’t coddle them.’ In other words, coddling of 
juveniles is a necessary condition for producing juvenile delinquency. 

In the third type of causal relationship ’x causes y’ means the 

- 4 

sa^ as ’the occurrence of x is sufficient to produce the occurrence of y.* 
ThjB. statement: ’Whenever you burn’ hydrogen in air, water is produced,’ 
states such a relation^ip. The cause (burning hydrogen in air) is suffi- 
cient to bring about the effect (water). While the causal condition in 
this case is sufficient to produce water, it is not a necessary condition. 



Water may be produced in many other ways. 

A fourth type of cause -effect relationship is that in which the 
cause is a condition which contributes to the production of the effect or 
makes its occurrence more likely. The cause in this case is neither suffi- 
cient by itself to produce the effect, nor is it necessary. The cause in 
conjunction with other conditions, usually unspecified and unspocifiable. 



is sufficient to produce the effect. Thus its occurrence makes the occurrence 
of the effect more likely. When we say ’Competition for colonies helped to 
produce World War I,* we are stating a cause -effect relationship of this type. 
The war might have occurred without the competition, but it seems less likely 
that it would have done so. The cause: in this case is a contributing condi- 
tion, but neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition. 

It is fairly easy to distinguish causal ventures from most of the 
other kinds of ventures- However, cause -effect relationships bear a strong 
resemblance to the objectives of rule, procedure, and reason ventures. Dis- 
tinguishing cause -effect relationships from these other objectives should 
help to avoid confusion. 

Both rules and cause -effect relationships of the means -ends variety 
are used to guide action. What distinguishes the two is the fact that rules 
are analytic or conventional relationships, whereas cause -effect relationships 
are as already noted, empirical. An analytic relationship is a relationship 
between concepts not between things in the world. It holds by virtue of the 
meanings of the concepts involved. No sensory experience can support it or 
refute it. For example, no sensory experience is relevant to determining the 
truth of the rule ’The area of a rectangle equals its base times its hei^t. ’ 
Conventional relationships are those which hold because people agree that 
they shall hold. The agreement may be explicit, or it may be built into the 
cultural heritage In neither case does the validity of the relationship 
rest on empirical evidence. For example, rules of language such as ’Adjectives 
modify nouns’ cannot be shown to be true or false by sense experience. In 
contrast, all cause-effect relationships can be proven true or false by 
empirical evidence. To determine whether or not establishing a curfew is 
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a means of reducing juvenile delinquency we have to set up a curfew and 
observe the results. 

A procedure, too, is an empirical relationship which is used to 
guide action* It is a series of steps one follows to attain a given end. 
Cause -effect relationships of the means -ends variety, on the other hand, 
never involve a sequence of steps to be performed in achieving the end. 

The distinction between causal ventures and reason ventures will 
be developed at some length in the discussion of reason ventures, but a word 
of comment is in order here. Reason ventures are concerned with the consider< 
ations a person takes into account in deciding to undertake some action. 

Titese considerations do not count as causes. 

Moves in Causal Ventures 

In any discussion of a cause-effect relationship, three basic tasks 
may be performed: (1) some condition identified as a cause is mentioned and 

clarified; (2) some condition identified as an effect is mentioned and clari- 
fied; and (3) evidence is given to establish or refute the claim that a 
causal relationship exists between the conditions cited as cause and effect. 
Each move in a causal venture gives a specific item of information relevant 
to the performance of one or another of these tasks. 

To provide an overview of the kinds of moves found in causal 
ventures, we will list all the kinds of moves before returning to a detailed 
discussion of each type. When moves are grouped according to the three 
functions given above, they fall into the following three classes: 
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I . Cause Describing 

1. Cause identifying 

2. Cause explicating 

3. Cause eviderici.ng 

4. Cause explaining 

II. Effect Describing 

5. Effect identifying 

6. Effect explicating 

7. Effect evidencing 

III . Relational Moves 

8. Causation instancing 

9. Generalization 

10. Chaining 

11. Concomitant variation 

12. Refuting alternatives 

13. Causation agreement 

14. Meta -cause 

Moves are determined by the type of information they give relevant 
to the objective of a venture. A statement could be one l^nd of move in one 
causal venture and a different kind of move in another causal venture. In 
other words, it is the relationship between an item of information and the 
objective which determines what kind of move the item of information is. 

This being the case, the best way to understand the various kinds of moves 
is to view them in context. Two ideal and simplified causal ventures have 
been fabricated for illustrative purposes and are presented below. They are 
divided into moves and each move is labeled. 






. 



Venture I 




(1) effect 


S: 


identifying 




(2) effect 


T: 


explicating 






S: 


(3) cause 


T: 


identifying 


J: 


(4) cause 


T: 


explicating 


J: 


(5) meta -cause 


T: 


(6) cause 


J: 


instancing 




(7) concomitant 


J: 


variation 




(8) chaining 


Ti 




B: 


(9) causation 


B: 



argument 

(citing authority) 



Why are the lids of the milk bottles on my porch 
pushed up some mornings? 

Do you mean the milk bottles that are filled with 
milk and the milk pushes them up? 

Yes. 

That^s a good question. Can you answer it, John? 

The cold does it. 

The cold? ^ 

Yes, the temperature goes down below 32°. 

Cause -effect relationships have to be based on 
facts. Do you have any facts to back up what you say? 

Well, I We seen our caps pushed up three times, and 
every time it was real cold. And other people’s 
caps were pushed up those mornings too. 

And I’ve seen milk bottles with their caps pushed 
up when it wasn’t real cold out. 

Bill, what do you think? 

I think it must have been the cold. Real cold weather 
makes the milk freeze. Milk expands when it freezes 
and the expansion of the milk pushed up the caps. 

Besides, I asked the milkman and he said it’s the 
freezing temperature Ihat does it. 



Venture H 

(1) effect 
identifying 

(2) cause 
identifying 

(3) generalization T: 

..S: 



(4) cause 

evidencing 



T: What caused the ice on the sidewalk to melt today? 

S: The temperature got up above 32° today. 



What has that got to do with the ice melting? ^ 
Ice always melts when the temperature is above 32 , 

Are you sure it was that warm today? 

Yes, I looked at the thermometer this morning and 
it read 35°. 



T: 

Si 



’U ; -..i. ! 



W 



s 



I t 
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X 



(5) refuting 
alternatives 



S: Besides the only otiier thing that could have 

melted the ice was if somebody put salt on it, 
and I know there wasn*t any salt put on it. 



♦ 



(6) cause 

explaining 



T: Why do you suppose it got so warm today? 

S: A warm wind came in from the South. 



let us turn now to a consideration of each move, illustrating each 
one by reference to ventures taken from classroom discourse. 

Cause identifying moves . Identifying a condition as a cause does 
not always or even usually involve stating that the condition is a cause. 
Most often the condition is identified as a cause by being mentioned or 
described in a context which makes it clear that the condition is being 
considered as a cause. Move 3 in Venture I identifies cold as a cause. The 
context which makes it clear that cold is regarded as a cause is that 'The 
cold does it* is given as an answer to the ”why'* question which initiates 
the venture and sets its focus. The ”why” question in move 1 is a request 
to supply a cause. Move 3, in fulfilling this request, cites the cold and 
thereby identifies the cold as a cause. The information given in move 2 
Venture II constitutes a cause identifying move because it is an answer to 
the request for a cause made in move 1. 

Consider now two examples of cause identifying moves taken from 
classroom ventures. Example 1 is from a venture in a history class. The 
utterances contained in it were offered in response to the question *Why 
did Andrew Jackson have personal enemies?*. This question sets the focus 
for subsequent discussion. 
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Example I 

S 1: Wellj, when Jackson wants to do something, he 

didn’t care whose toes he stepped on to get 
what he wanted done. 

S 2: Who did you say? Jackson? 

Cl# 

%j a.# 

In this case the **why” question supplies an effect and requests that it be 
accounted for. By indicating that Jackson’s stepping on toes is an answer, 
the utterances in the example identi:fy Jackson’s stepping on toes as a cause. 

Example 2 

This example is taken from a venture in a chemistry 

class. 

T: I’d like to see what some of you got for an answer. 

’’Calcium hydroxide with nitric acid.” 

This utterance seems somewhat vague. However, the context of the lesson 
makes clear that the teacher is asking what is produced when calcium hydroxide 
reacts with nitric acid. This reaction, then, is a condition the effects of 
which are explored in the remainder of the venture. This makes it clear that 
the reaction is being considered as a cause. 

Cause explicating moves . A number of different kinds of information 
about a cause can be given in this move. Basically, it makes clear Just what 
the cause is and what it implies. Move 4 in venture I above gives precision 
to the causal condition— cold— by specifying cold as temperature below 32°. 

The importance of a cause explicating move lies in the fact that it points 
out characteristics of the causal condition which are most significantly 
related to the production of the effect. Quite often some complex phenomenon 
is cited as a cause, but only one aspect or characteristic of the phenomenon 
is correlated with the effect. A cause explicating move generally calls 
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attention to tills aspect or characteristic. Thus it prepares tiie way for the 
giving of evidence in support of the causal relationship. 



Example 3 

This is talwn from a causal venture in which water, 
taken into a fish’s moutii and pushed out tiirou^ its 
gills, is identified as a cause. The effect is that 
oxygen is taken from the air in the water into the 
blood of the fish. 

T; How does a fish do this? 

S; The gills have filters. 

T: All right, you’re correct on that part* Now 
what can you tell us about these gills? Let’s 
be a little more definite about it. 

S; Well, in the gills are five gill arches which ' 

have gill filaments on them. Theste filaments ■ 
are supplied with many capillaries. 

In this case the cause is a process (water passing throu^ gills), and the 
cause explicating move gives information about the process by describing the 
structure involved ii* the process (the gills). Note that this information 
about the process is very important in establishing the relationship between 
the process and its effect. Oxygen gets from the water into the blood by 
passing tiirou^ the walls of the capillaries. 

Cause evidencing moves . A move in this category takes either of 
two forms depending on the cause to which it is relevant. If the move yields 
evidence for a cause consisting in a particular phenomenon, then it gives 
evidence or cites authorities to indicate that the phenomenon actually did 
occur* If, however, it is evidence for a class of things identified as a 
cause.) the move gives an instance of the class. In venture II above, move 3 
gives evidence that the particular causal condition (temperature above 32*^) 
did in fact exist. The information given as evidence in this move is that 
the thermometer registered 35®. 
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Excunple 4 



This example comes from a venture in a sociology class. 
Prior to this move the class has identified mistreatment 
in prison as the cause of the failure of prisons to 
rehabilitate criminals. 

S: They said in the article that-- it’s in the Pest 
magazine, October eighth. And it said that in 
some prisons they still take them and string them 
up by their thumbs and they put them in liiese little 
cells with sides about five feet tall and they put 
men in there that are six feet tall and six-two, and 
make them stand in there. And the only ventilation 
they get is the little pipes sticking up through the 
roof. They make them stand in there for solitary 
confinement. 

This move cites instances of the cause (mistreatment) as evidence to support 
the claim that the mistreatment exists. The instances of mistreatment 
mentioned are hanging prisoners up by their thumbs and cramping tiiem in cells. 

The next example occurred in a history venture. In this venture the 
cause is that Jackson did not care whose toes he stepped on. The effect is 
Jackson had personal enemies. 

Example S 



S: Well, I thought he (Jackson) was in favor of the 

people, so he wouldn’t want to step on their toes, 
would he? 

This move gives evidence indicating that the condition identified as a cause 
did not actually exist. By noting that Jackson was in favor of the people, 
this move gives evidence against the claim that Jackson was not concerned about 
whose toes he stepped on. A move to show that the suggested cause did not 
occur is very important. Proving that the causal condition did exist does not 
prove that the causal relationship holds. However, to prove that the causal 
condition did not exist is to prove that the stated causal relationship does 
not hold. 
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Cause explaining moves . Any attempt to account for the occurrence 
of a cause constitutes a cause explaining move. Move 6 in Venture II above 
Qualifies as such a move because it tells why the weather was waurm— above 32*^. 
The next two examples are representative of the cause explaining moves found 
in our 'sample. In the venture firom which example 6 is taken, Ihe effect is 
the government's awareness of the possibility of annexing Hawaii. The cause 
is the revolution in Hawaii in the early 1890 *s that was directed against the 
Queen. 



Example 6 

T: Why hadn't they liked the Queen? 

S: She had attempted to go contrary to the constitution. 

T: They had had a constitutional government in the 
islands since about 1800. One of the ancestors of 
Queen Liliuokalani had united the islands together 
and had panted them a constitution. Vhen she came 
to the throne, she decided that they had too much 
power for themselves and she didn't like the white 
people anyway, so she proceeded to overthrow this 
particular constitution. Whereupon they proceeded 
to overthrow her. 

This move goes to some, length to account for the revolution which is identified 
as the cause in this venture. Moves of this type are most often initiated by 
teachers. They appear to use it when they want students to be aware of more 
remote or more basic causes. It forces the students to consider an earlier 
link in the causal chain. 

Effect identifying moves . As with cause identifying moves, effect 
identifying moves seldom describe a condition as an effect or state that it 
is an effect, Raidier, a condition is identified as an effect by being mentioned 
in a context which makes clear that the condition is being regarded as an effect. 
The first move in each of Ventures I and II is an effect identifying move. 

Move 1 in Venture I mentions the fact of milk bottle lids being pushed up. 
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It identifies this fact as an effect by asking why it occurs. The "why” 
question has the force of requesting that causes be given to account for 
the fact. The first move in Venture li identifies the fact of melted ice 



as ail 



by a 
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Consider now two effect identifying moves taken from class dis- 
cussions, The first of these is taken from a chemistry class. It occurs 
as a response to a request to give the results of a chemical reaction 
between iron and sulfuric acid. 

Example 7 



S: It gives you FeSO^ plus hydrogen. 

The conditions mentioned in this move are identified as effects by the fact 
that they are named in response to a request for effects. 

The next case is an effect identifying move that initiates a venture 
in an English class. 

Example 8 



T: After Scobie burned the letter, he speculates. He 

realizes that he has committed his first crime 
against the law. Why has he done it? 

S: Why has he done what? 

T: Why has he broken the law? 

The act of breaking the law is here identified as an effect by being mentioned 



in a context which makes clear that the act is to be accounted for. 



Effect explicating moves . 



Any information about an effect such as 



its characteristics or how it may be classified constitutes an effect expli- 



cating move. This sort of move usually mediates the aspect of the effect 



most significantly related to the cause. In some cases, however, the move 
merely clarifies some effect which has been vaguely or ambiguously described. 
Move 2 in Venture I counts as an effect explicating move because it gives 
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information about the effect; namely, that the milk bottles are full of milk. 
As the rest of the venture shows, this information is important in relating 
the effect to the cause. 



The next example is from a venture in a chemistry class. Prior to 
this example the movement of copper ions to the cathode has been identified 
as an effect, of Idle electrolysis of copper chloride. 

Example 9 

T: All right. I want to ask you a few questions* . You 
say the copper ion goes to the cathode. How does 
it become a metal when it gets to the cathode? 

S: The ions get onto the plate, and they form a coat 

on there. 



The vague condition ’copper ions go to the cathode,’ is clarified by the 
further information that the ions form a coat of copper on the cathode. 

Effect evidencing moves . This move parallels the cause evidencing 
move. It gives information which Serves as evidence that the condition 
identified as an effect actually does or does not occur. Such a move usually 
contains ..np statement that the information is evidence for the e^ect. 
Instead, the context in which the information is given makes clear that it 
serves this function. 

Consider the following example taken from a chemistry venture. The 
fact that house paint turns dark with age is the effect identified in the 
venture. 



Example 10 

T: So we do have trouble with this lead turning dark 

on us, that’s for sure. You can see it in ysur own 
home at times if you want to. 

In this case the occurrence of the effect (paint darkening) is supported by . 
mentioning instances (see paint darkening at your own hone). 




1 
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No moves giving evidence against the existence of the effect were 
found in our sample. Likely such moves would be found in a larger sample, 
for they are logically possible and there are no empirical conditions to 
prohibit their occurrence. 

Causation instancing moves . This move relates the cause to the 
effect. It serves as evidence that the relationship holds. Only ventures 
in which the cause and effect are classes of things rather than particulars 
can contain moves of this type. This sort of move includes information that 
something identified as an instance of the cause occurred in conjunction with 
something identified as an instance of the effect. Move 6 in Venture I 
mentions particular phenomena (caps pushed up on milk bottles) identifiable 
as instances of the effect (caps pushed up on milk bottles in general). These 
phenomena are mentioned as occurring in conjunction with other particular 
phenomena (cold mornings) identifiable as instances of the cause (cold). 

The first example from classroom discourse gives an instance of 
the causal relation between parental neglect and juvenile delinquency. 

Example 11 

S: She shows this one instance about Bobby Thompson 

in there. His mother goes out and gives the 
neighbor kids five dollars a week to play with 
him. One day he goes to the closet and picks up 
a twelve-gauge shotgun, double-barrel, shells in 
both of them. He takes and ties the other kid up* 
points the gun at his head and fires. This doctor, 
she accused the parents on the home life. The 
father and the boy never did get along together. 

They didn^t do anything together. The father 
hardly had anything to do with nim. 

The mother's leaving the boy and the father's having nothing to do with him 
are identifiable as an instance of the cause— parental neglect. The behavior 
of the fa-ttier and mother is described as occurring in conjunction with and 
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causing the boy to shoot his playmate . The behavior of liie boy is identifiable 
as an instance of the effect (juvenile delinquency)* Note that the lnl$onnation 
given in this move serves as confirming evidence that a causal relation holds 
between parental neglect and juvenile delinquency. Of course 9 a single 
instance provides only weak support* 

Negative instances of causal relationships may also be |^iven« By 
'negative instance' is meant a case in which an instance of the pause (effect) 
occurred, but no instance of the effect (cause) occurred in conjunction with it. 
A move containing a negative instance is presented in the following example. 

The cause in this case is slum environment; the effect is delinquency. 

Example 12 

S: in other words, what about Nathan Leopold? fle was 

brought up in a good environment and he goes out 
and kills somebody. 

T: Brought up a good point. 

Leopold's killing somebody is identifiable as an instance of the effect* But 
by noting that Leopold was brought up in a good environment the student 
indicates that no instance of the causal condition (slum environment) occurred 
in conjunction with the Instance of the effect. 

When a. causation instancing move contains a negative instance, it 
constitutes evidence against the causal relationship. If, as in example 12, 
t^re is an instance of the e^ct but pp instance of the causa* then the cause., 
cannot be a necessary condition, although it may still be a sufficient one. 

If there is a cause instance and no effect instance, the cause cannot be a 
sufficient condition. Neither kind of negative instance refutes a causal 
relationship in which the cause is claimed to be only a contributing condition. 
However, a large number of negative instances in different contexts would 
probably lead one to conclude that such a presumed causal relation does not hold. 
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Generalization moves > Information showing that a given causal rela- 
tionship is an instance of a laore general one constitutes a generalization move. 
Such moves may be used in discussing either particular or general cause -effect 
relationships. Move 3 in Venture II is a generalization move. It contains the 
generalization: ice melts when the temperature is above 32°. The causal 
relation— 35° temperature today caused ice on sidewalks to melt— is a particular 
case covered by the generalization. There is no statement in the move to the 
effect that the causal relation is an instance or case of the generalization. 
However, it is clear from the context that the particular case of melted ice 
falls under the generalization. 

Consider an example taken from a venture in a history lesson. In this 
venture the causal relationship is that the poor conditions in which laborers 
lived caused the public to be averse to early union organizations. 

Example 13 

S: Prejudice is natural against a group who lives in the 

worst part of town, who are poorly educated and so on. 

The general principle is that people tend to be prejudiced against groups who 
wear poor clothes, etc. Early workers, living in ignorance and poverty, con- 
stitute an instance of groups who are poorly clothed, etc. The context in 
which the generalization is stated indicates that resentment against the early 
labor unions may be regarded as an instance of prejudice. Thus, the cause-effect 
relationship is seen as an instance of the generalization. 

Very few generalization moves were found in our sample. This is sig- 
nificant since a generalization move, containing a well-founded generalization, 
supplies the strongest kind of evidence in support of a particular cause -effect 
relationship. This is so when the causal relation can be deduced from the 
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generalization. We then have as good grounds for believing the stated causal 
relationship as we have for believing the generalization itself. 

Chaining moves . A move of this kind links a cause to an effect by 
describing intermediate facts which lead to the effect. This may be easier 
to understand in symbolic form. Suppose the cause-effect relationship were 
a causes e. A chaining move would indicate that a causes b, b causes c, c 
causes d, d causes e. There may be any number of links in the chain, but 
usually there are nr *:han two or three, took nov? at move 8 in Venture I. 
It links the effec*'' lids) to the cause (cold weather) by noting that 

cold causes milk to t ..ti, freezing causes milk to expand, and expansion of 
milk causes 'raised lids. 

The chaining move presented in the following example links the 
discovery of gold in Alaska to increased prosperity in the United States. 
Example 14 

S; The value of the gold means that the prices of corn 
and wheat go up. 

T: All right. The fall in the values there affected 

prices so the farmers profit. 

The fell in the value of gold is noted as a consequence of the cause (geld 
discovery). This consequence, in turn, is noted as causing an increase in 
prices of farm products. This increace in price is part of what is meant by 
prosperity. In this move there is a complete chain, although poorly described. 

‘ Chaining moves usually provide evidence for, and clarification of, 
causal relations by breaking them down into components which, hopefully, are 
already understood and well established. It is possible, however, for a 
chaining move to provide evidence against a suggested causal relationship. 

Such a move notes a consequence of the cause which in turn produces a condition 

»• * 

which is contrary to the condition proposed as the effect. 
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Many of the chaining moves found in our sample are incomplete. Links 
are left out, probably on the assumption that they are obvious or already well 
known. Theoretically, chaining moves could include evidence supporting the 
validity of one or more links in the chain, but no moves of this sort occur in 
our sample. 

Concomitant variation moves . This type of move contains information 
indicating that changes in the effect occur in conjunction with changes in the 
cause. Move 7 in Venture I is a move of this type. It notes that when the 
causal condition (cold) is absent, the effect (raised bottle lids) does not 
occur. 

The example below is one of the few concomitant variation moves in 
our sample. The causal relation is that contact of lead base house paint with 
sulfur in the air results in darkening of the paint. 

Example 15 

T: Sometimes they put zinc in that paint, too. Instead 

of darkening, it gets white. 

The move notes that the causal condition may be changed from lead base paint to 
zinc base paint. Given this change the effect (darkening of the paint) does 
not occur. 

Refuting alternatives . In some cases it is possible to support a 
proposed causal relationship by giving information which rules out the possi- 
bility that some other condition might have been the cause. Move 5 in 
Venture II supports a causal relationship between warm weather and ice melting. 
It does so by ruling out the possibility that the ice might have been melted 
by salt. 

Moves of this type are most likely to occur in a venture concerned 
with a causal relationship of the means -ends variety. The exan^le below comes 
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from a venture discussing the proposal that giving prisoners meaningful work 
contributes to their rehabilitation. 

Example 16 

S: They don’t want to give something that’s— if it 

doesn’t mean anything to them and it’s boring. 

And one thing that was said that they’re supposed 
to be able to do rock formation and ditch digging. 

- Because a lot of people that go in there just 
might have had real high office jobs or something 
like that. It would really degrade them to have 
them dig a ditch. They have to have interesting 
jobs or else they’re just going to try and create 
trouble. 

Briefly, this move indicates that boring jobs such as ditch digging cannot be 
the means of rehabilitating prisoners. Rather such jobs degrade prisoners and 
lead them to cause trouble. A move of this soil: gives good support to a causal 
relation when there are only two conditions which are reasonable candidates as 
causes. To rule out one candidate is to give a clear field to the other. If 
there are a number of possible causes, ruling out one of them gives little 
support to any one of those remaining. 

Causation argument moves . All of the relational moves discussed thus 
far provide evidence which is logically relevant to determining the truth or 
falsity of a causal statement. Causation argument moves are distinguished by 
the fact that they do not contain logically relevant evidence. Rather they 
contain other information such as analogies and opinions. The example of 
causation argument in Venture I, move 9, gives the opinion of a milkman to 
persuade the group to accept the causal relationship under discussion. 

The following example is a move which gives the opinion of an expert. 
The cause-effect relationship being supported in this case is that making 
parents pay for their children’s misdeeds would ^'ause a reduction in juvenile 
delinquency . 
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Example 17 

T: And, I believe that Mr. Hoover has on one occasion 

said that a great deal of our juvenile delinquency 
was parental delinquency and that possibly m^ing 
them legally responsible for actions of their 
children and financially responsible would cause 
them to be Ewre anxious to see children do what 
they should. 

Mr. Hoover* s opinion is cited in this case to support the contention that the 
causal relation under discussion is valid. 

Anoliier sort of causation argument move is given in the example 
below. In this move an analogy is given to support the contention liiat Ibe 
air bladder of a fish causes the fish to float or stay at a given depth. 

Example 18 

S; It acts something like an inner tube. 

T: Something like an inner tube. When you have a 

little less air in the inner tube, is it more apt 
that you can float on it, or can*t you float ea^ 
when you have more air in the inner tube? 

S: More air. 

T; All right. Wouldn’t the fish’s bladder be like lhat? 
In this case, the causal relation is supported by drawing an analogy between 
it and another causal relation (air causes an inner tube to float) known to 
be valid. 



Meta»cause moves . An important thing to remember about this kind 
of move is that the information in it is relevant to the particular causal 
relationship only indirectly. A move of this sort may contain information 
about the nature of a causal relation, information about the kind of evidence 
needed to support such a relationship, or information about the kind of 
evidence needed to prove or disprove the particular causal relation under 
discussion. Move 5 in Venture I is a meta-cause move. It notes a feature 
of causal relationships in general, namely, that they are based on fact. 
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The example below contains a meta-cause move from a venture in a 
biology class. Discussion in this case concerns the contention that handling 
toads causes warts. 

Example 19 

Ts How can you prove/it? 

S: Well, the only way I know you can prove it is by 
keeping a toad for a long time and then if you get 
a wart, well that would prove it. But then if you 
didn^t— — it would be that you didn’t get a wart. 

I don’t know. 

T: You could handle them and if you didn’t get one 
[wart], then you could say Idiat they [toads] 
didn’t give us any warts. 

This move provides information about the kind of evidence needed to prove the 
particular causal relationship under discussion. Note, however, that it 
doesn’t give any evidence. 

Structure in Causal Ventures 

Preliminary Considerations . As is the case with moves in evaluation 
ventures, the moves in causal ventures are both information units and elements 
in the establishment and validation of a particular relationship. In contrast 
to the moves in evaluation ventures, the moves in causal ventures e^diibit a 
relatively clear logical relationship to each other. Because of this it is 
po'^sible to identify relatively distinct fypes of causal ventures, and types 
of discussion within these ventures. This means that the procedures used with 
other kinds of ventures (tabulation of frequencies of pairs of moves, tabula- 
tion of frequencies of moves by position in venture) are less appropriate, and 
probably less meaningful, than the careful categorization of types of ventures 
and types of discussions among recorded causal ventures. 
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The most important distinction among causal ventures is between 
(a) ventures in which an effect is cited near the beginning of the venture 
and the discussion centers on the cause (or causes) of that effect, and (b) 
ventures in which a cause is cited near the beginning of the venture and the 
discussion centers on the effect (or effects) of that cause. These have 
already been referred to respectively as Type A ventures and T 3 ^e B ventU3fes. 

Within these two major types of ventures there are vauriations in tdie 
number of causes or effects which are discussed. This variation provides 
three further sub-categories of types of ventures; (a) ventures in which one 
effect (or cause) is given, and one cause (or effect) is discussed; (b) ven- 
tures in which one effect (or cause) is given, and there are several causes 
(or effects) discussed; and (c) ventures in which there is discussion of 
several related cause-effect relationships so that several effects (or causes) 
are given, and several causes (or effects) are discussed. 

In addition to this subdivision of types of ventures, it is possible 
to categorize the type of discussion which occurs with any particular cause 
(or effect). Regardless of how many causes (or effects) are identified in the 
discussion in a venture, it is nearly always possible to break up the dis- 
cussion into sub-units which contain all the discussion associated with a 
particular cause (or effect). These sub-units consist of a cause (or effect) 
identification move and the other kinds of moves which relate specifically to 
the cause (or effect) which has been identified. As can be seen in the 
analysis set forth below, these sub-units are usually relatively simple 
(i.e., contain few moves). 

Types of Ventures . Table 7 sets out the frequency with which the 
different types of causal ventures occurred. Separate tabulations for each of 




the major subject-areas covered by the recordings, are reported* The total 
number of lessons recorded in each of these subject-areas is also reported 
to give an indication of the relative frequency of occurrence of causal 
ventures* 

It is evident that causal ventures occur relatively' more 
frequently in lessons recorded in science subjects than in the other subject- 
areas, with the major difference occurring in the frequency of Type B*1 
ventures (one cause given, and one effect discussed)* Not included in the 
table is the fact that the major contribution to this sub-category comes 
from five lessons recorded in a chemistry class. It is to be expected that 
causal ventures would be concentrated in science and social studies, since 
these fields consist in empirical foras of knowledge. 

With the exception of the large number of Type B.l ventures recorded 
in lessons in science subj' ^s, it appears that ventures in which an effect 
is given and causes discussed are relatively more frequent than ventures in 
which the discussion centers on effects. 
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Table 7. Types of Causal Ventures 



Type of Venture Type of Subject-Area 

Gore + 





History 


Science 


Sociology 


English 


Total 


A. Effect given and cause discussed 












A.l One effect + one cause 


7 


8 


3 


1 


19 


A. 2 One effect + multiple causes 


6 


8 


5 




19 


A. 3 Multiple effects + causes 


5 


1 






6 


B. Cause given and effects discussed 












B.l One cause + one effect 


1 


21 


1 




23 


B.2 One cause + multiple effects 


3 


2 


3 




8 


B.3 Multiple causes + effects 




2 


1 




3 


C. Abortive ventures 












C.l Effect given but no cause 


1 


3 




1 


5 


C.2 Cause given but no effect 




1 


2 


1 


4 


Totals 


23 


46 


15 


3 


87 


Number of lessons recorded 


19 


20 


8 


15 


* 

67 



* Includes lessons recorded in mathematics in which no cause ventures occurred. 
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Kinds of Discussion , In Table 8 the frequency with which different 
kinds of discussion of causes (or effects) occurred, is reported. The dis- 
cussion units on which this table is based are the logical sub-units d<>scribed 
above. When only one cause (or effect) is identified in a venture, the dis- 
cussion unit consists of the whole venture. When more than one cause (or 
effect) is identified in a venture, the discussion units each consist of the 
move in which a cause (or effect) is identified together with all the other 
moves which relate directly to that cause (or effect). 

It should be noted that there are a few cases in which the discussion 
relevant to a particular cause is interrupted by either the identification or 
discussion of another cause or both. In these cases, the discussion relevant 
to a particular cause is included in the same discussion unit with the identi- 
fication of the cause, even thou^ it is sequentially displaced in the venture. 
In most cases, the discussion relevant to a particular cause is sequentially 
adjacent to the identification of that cause. The same holds, of course, for 
the identification and discussion of effects. 

The most common pattern of discussion is one in which a cause (or 
effect) is identified without elaboration of any kind. This pattern occurs 
most commonly in ventures in which there is a listing of alternative or 
parallel causes or effects. 

Explication, evidencing, and explaining of the cause (descriptive 
moves) are the most common addition to identification of either a cause or 
effect. 

In approximately 30% of the discussions of a cause or of an effect, 
relational moves are included. 
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Table 8, Combinations of Moves in Causal Ventures 

A* Discussion of Causes (Type A Ventures) 

!• Cause identification only 

2. Identification + cause description moves 

3, Identification + effect description moves 

4« Identification + relational moves 

5. Identification + instantial moves 

6. Identification + cause description + relational moves 

7, Identification + effect description + relational moves 

8, Other combinations of moves 

Total 

Discussion of Effects (Type B Ventures) 

1, Effect identification only 

2, Identification + cause description moves 

3, Identification + effect description moves 

4, Identification + relational moves 

5, Identification + instantial moves 

6, Identification + cause description + effect description 

7, Identification + cause description + relational moves 

8, Identification + effect description + relational moves 

9, Other combinations of moves 

Total 



Frequency 



O'* 

OX 



25 

2 

19 

6 

10 

2 

4 

99 



12 

11 

2 

8 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

49 






The relatively high frequency of the "Effect identification 
plus cause description" pattern in discussions of effects is the one 
major exception to the approximately parallel patterns for discussions 
of causes and discussions of effects. 

The Sequencing of Plays . Figure 2 is a flow chart of the 
sequences of plays which occurred in recorded causal ventures. All of 
the recorded causal ventures are represented. Each line in the flow 
charts represents a sequence which occurred twice. The form of the flow 
chart is somewhat different from the form of the flow charts used with 
other kinds of ventures. In the case of causal ventures, it was 
necessary to represent a backward sequence of moves when more than one 
cause-effect relationship is discussed in a single venture. The "feed- 
back” arrows (e.g,, the middle of Figure 2) represent the change from 
the discussion of one cause-effect relationship to another. 



Figure 2, Flow Chart of Play Sequences in 87 Causal Ventures 
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ANALYSIS OF REASON VENTURES 

A reason venture is a discussion concerned with the reasons some- 
one has for doing someliiing 6r for deciding to do something. The term 
•reason* is being used here in a somewhat narrower sense than that in which 
it is ordinarily used# By * reason* is meant something a person takes into 
consideration in deciding to perform an action. So, to give reasons for an 
action is one way of explaining why the action was undertaken. 

The Nature of Reason Ventures 

Considerations which lead a person to take an action are of 
several types. Notice the different sorts of reasons that can be given to 
explain the German invasion of Russia in the Second World War. 

1 . (a) The German government wanted to secure its eastern frontier. 

(b) The German government believed Russia*s capacity to wage 

war threatened the security of its eastern frontier. 

(c) An invasion of Russia would result in a speedy defeat of Russia. 
Reason (a) gives the purpose that Hitler*s government wanted to 

achieve by invading Russia. Reason (b) gives the government’s bei^fs 
about the context in which it had to act to achieve its purpose. Reason (c) 
gives a probable consequence of the invasion, a consideration relevant to 
the government’s decision. 

Still another kind of consideration may be offered as a reason. 

For example, one may give as a reason for using the expression ’walk slowly 
(as opposed to ’walk slow’ ) the rule that verbs are to be modified by auverbs. 
Thus a rule which authorizes the action may be given as a reason for i.t. To 
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summarize , reasons include the purpose of the action, facts or beliefs 
about the situation in vhich action is to be taken to fulfill the purpose, 
facts or beliefs about the consequences of the action, and rules which 
can be used to authorize or justify the action. 

Several different kinds of action may be accounted for in reason 
ventures. As the term ' action ' is used here, it refers to practices, 
decisions and attitudes as well as to activities of individuals. The 
actor may be a society, a group of persons, or a single person. The follow- 
ing list is representative of the actions explained in our sample of reason 
ventures. 

(a) The' practice of sentencing convicted criminals to prison 
terms much longer than they are likely to be alive. 

(b) The Negroes' attempt to enter a Little Rock high school. 

(c) The federal government's not passing labor laws in the early 
days of labor unions. 

(d) An author's naming a book "One Day After Another.'* 

(e) The United States* practicing imperialism. 

(f) Puerto Rico's not being included in the Union as a state. 

(g) Americans considering Russia imperialistic. 

As example (c) indicates, not doing something may be considered as an action 
to be accounted for. 

Reason ventures and causal ventures can be easily mistaken for one 
another. Reasons and causes can both be used as explanatory principles. 
However, they are distinguished by two features. First, causes can be 
given to explain other events as well as actions, whereas reasons can be 
given to explain only actions. We can, for example, speak of the cause of 
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a gas»s expanding but not of its reasons for expanding. Gases do not have 
reasons. That is, they do not have purposes or beliefs on which they act. 

The second distinguishing factor is that reasons are considera- 
tions which a person tabes into account and which lead him to act in a 
certain way. This is not true of causes. Causes of a person’s action are 
not what the actor tabes into consideration in deciding upon his action. 

This point can be made clearer by an example. Suppose we want to explain 
why Johnny, upon leaving school, pushed aside the child in front of him. 

Two sorts of explanations are possible. 

(a) Johnny pushed the child in front of him because he 
wanted to be the first person to get to the swings. 

He thought he could be first if he got past the 
child in front of him quickly. 

(b) Johnny pushed the child in front of him because he 
was frustrated in his attempts to learn what was 
being taught in school that day. Frustration 
produces aggression. Pushing the child in front 
of him v/as a manifestation of Johnny’s aggression. 

Explanation (a) gives Johnny’s reasons for pushing, i.e., it gives the 
considerations Johnny took into account which led him to push. Explana- 
tion (b) gives the cause of Johnny’s action. This cause was not something 
Johnny took into consideration in deciding to push. He did not think, 

”I’m frustrated so I’ll push this bey in front of me.” 

Giving reasons and giving causes are two different modes of expla- 
nation: the behavior of a person can be accounted for by either causes or 

reasons. To explain it by giving causes is to treat it as an event, no 
different from other events. To explain it in terms of reasons is to 
regard it in its distinctively human sense. This distinction between epuses 
and reasons is widely used in philosophical literature. However, it is not 
fully in accord with the way in which the words ’cause’ and ’reason’ are 
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coiwnonly used, for in ordinar; discourse these words are often used inter- 
changeably. The discrepancy bat^’/een the ordinary use of ’reasons* and the 
more strict use of It must be kept in mind if the reauer is to avoid 

nry . 

Since rules may be offered as reasons, the difference between 
reason ventures and rule ventures will be pointed out. In most reason 
ventures rules are not given as reasons, so the percentage of confusing 
cases is small. Primarily, the difference between rule ventures and those 
reason venuires which involve rules is one of emphasis. If a discussion 
is primarily concerned with why one particular action was taken and a rule 
is given to account for the action, it is a reason venture. If a dis- 
cussion is primarily concerned with formulating and understanding a rule, 
it is a rule venture. This distinction holds, even though in rule ventures 
students may be required to describe one or more actions in accord with the 
rule and to justify them as cases of following the rule. 

Grouping of Moves in Reason Ventures 
The moves in reason ventures are best understood when seen in 
relation to two basic models of reason-giving explanation. Model A has 
three primary elements: the action being explained; the motivating purpose 

or value orientation underlying the action; the beliefs about matters of 
fact which lead the actor to conclude that the action will achieve his 
purpose. Model B also has three elements: the action being explained; a 

rule which authorizes the action; beliefs about matters of fact which lead 
the author to conclude that the action is in accord with the rule. 
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There are thus four different elements used in the tv?o models: 
action, purpose, rule, and factual considerations. Each move in a reason 

I 

venture gives an item of information relevant to one or another of these 
elements. The various kinds of moves are listed in groups according to 



the element in the models to which they relate. 

I Action elaboration moves . Moves in this category give information 

concerning the action being accounted for in the venture. 



1. Action identifying. 

2. Action substantiating. 

jX Purpose elaboration moves . Moves in this category give information 

relating to the purpose of the action. 

3. Purpose identifying. 

4. Purpose evidencing. 

5. Purpose explaining. 

6. Purpose justifying. 

III Rule centered moves . 

7. Rule citing. 

8. Rule applying. 

IV Fac^^'^1 consideration moves . Moves in this category give informa- 
tion concerning facts, or beliefs about facts, assumed to have been taken 
into consideration by the actor in deciding upon his action. 

9. Context describing. 

10. Consequence identifying. 

Analysis of Moves. 

Action identifying moves . This type of move mentions or discusses 
some action, practice, decision, or attitude in a context which makes it 
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clear that one of these is the action for which the venture supplies 
reasons. There is never more than one action identified in a reason 
venture. However, there may be more than one action identifying move, 
since the same action may be referred to or described in several 
different places in the venture. 

Example one is an action identifying move which occurred at 

the beginning of a venture in an English class. 

Example 1 

T: And the mother noticed several times that 

there was an ominous silence. That was 
always an indication of what? Why did 
call it an * ominous* silence? 

This move illustrates one of the most direct and frequently used ways of 
identi^ing something as the action; namely, by asking why it was done. 

In this case, the mother’s calling something an ominous v silence is 
identified as the action to be accounted for. 

Action substantiating moves. Several different kinds of infor- 
mation may be presented in this kind of move. The move may assert that 
the action did not occur. It may give evidence indicating either that 
the action did occur or that it did not occur. Or it may note that the 
practice is not always followed. The point is that the move either defends 
or attacks the claim thav the action did occur. 

The move in Example 2 occurred in a venture concerned with the 
reasons why Congress did little to solve the depression of 1837. 

Example 2 
S: 




T: 



Well, in my opinion, I think they tried. In 
fact, it said . . . 

No, they didn’t. 
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S: It [book] said that most of. Congress^ work 

was about the economic situation during all 
of Van Buren’s term, but that they just 
couldn^t do anything for it. 

T: Well, they actually took no real steps to 

solve this problem. 

The student begins by merely denying that the action (doing little about 
the depression) actually occurred. After the teacher reaffirms the occur-^ 
rence of the action, the student attempts to give evidence showing that 
the action did not occur. In this case the evidence is a stat .ment in a 
book to the effect that Congress tried but in fact could do nothing about 
the economic situation. The move ends with the teacher again affirming 
that the action occurred. 

Purpose identifying moves . To give the purpose of an action is 
typically to tell what the actor intended to achieve by it. A purpose 
identii^ing move may include either this type of information or informa- 
tion about the values which led the actor to take the action. These two 
kinds of purposes will be made clear in the examples below. 

The purpose identifying move in Example 3 is taken from a biology 
venture concerned with the reasons why a ’’real thinker” asks a question. 

Example 3 

S: To learn information? 

T: Learn information, yes. 

This move identifies learning information as the goal or purpose a person 
intends to achieve by the action — asking a question. 

The next example is from a history class. The central concern 
in the venture is why Americans consider Russia to be imperialistic. 

Example 4 

S: And these people inihe United States who have 

these freedoms are against that [depriving 
colonies of freedom of speech and press]. 
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In this case the student notes that Americans value freedom of speech and 
freedom of the prer-s. This is stated j.n a context which implies that the 
student thinks this value ^ (fenied by Russiap is what leads Americans to 
regard Russia as imperialist :'c. 

Purpose evidsnc:* --Jg Arv inf or ration bjaring on the question 

of whether the actor did actually ‘lave the puiTose attributed to him consti- 
tutes a purpose evicer-cing rove* hatirally, such a move occurs only in a 
venture where a purpose cr inter.:: ion in attrlhiited to a person. 

An example of this mcvo is fcivnd in a literature lesson about a 
Graham Greene novel in \;hich the central character is named Scobie, Dis- 
cussion in the venture is concsrr.od v.’ith the reason why Scobie keeps secrets 
or hides things from his v.’ifo. The p:irposa attributed to Scobie is that it 
is important to him to rrfee liis marriage a success. 

Example 5 

T; It'S obvious that their relationship isn’t 
vjhat it should be, hut he never considers 
divorce. Thar8fo.re — 

The fact that Scebio never consider? divorce despite his poor relationship 
with his v?ife supports the cor.tcnirion that he did have the purpose attributed 
to him. That is to say, it supports the coivtentlon that he did think it 
important to make his narriago a sr ccossc 

Pu rpos e Gxp^.avnJ.r.g roves, 0crr.slcj.'.a].1.3', the teacher and the students 
are not content V 7 ith Iracwinj the p’^rpose of tte action. They want to know why 
the actor had the purpcce, Infoviatic-n vniicli answers this question constitutes 
a purpose explaining move. This cert of move has the effect of focusing dis- 
cussion on more basic factors influencing the action. Thus, in a stjnse^ it 
introduces more depth into a discussion of reasons. 
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The purpose explaining move given below occurred in the venture 
Just referred to above— the one dealing with the reasons why Scobie kept 
things from his wife. The purpose attributed to Scobie is that of wanting 
to make his marriage a success. In Example 6 this purpose is noted and 
accounted for. 

Examp?-9 6 

. . . T; Now, Scobie *s a Catholic isn’t he? So it’s 

important to him to make his marriage a success. 

Only the first statement in this example is included in the purpose explain- 
ing move. Scobie *s being a Catholic accounts for his having the purpose of 
wanting to make his marriage a success. The teacher assumes that his 
students know the Catholic position on divorce. 

Purpose Justifi^ing moves . Utterances falling into Idiis category 
give information relevant to the claim that the actor’s purpose or value 
orientation is Justified. Consider the following example dealing with the 
reasons for which the United States practices imperialism. It has been 
suggested tdiat the purpose behind this practice is to keep other countries 
from being taken over by Communism, 

Example 7 

S: If certain countries did come under Communist 

rule— well, the more land Communists rule, the 
harder it’s going to be if a war ever does break 
out between the United States and them, because 
they’ll have all this power, and more trading 
spots can be cut off from the United States, 

This move gives information to Justify the purpose— keeping Communists from 
taking over countries. The information consists in indicating the disadvan- 
tage of not achieving the purpose. In this case, the disadvantages are that 
in the event of war between Communists and the United States, Communists 
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would \)t! ffloro powerful and would be in a better position to cut off liie 
trade of the United States. 

To justiify a purpose is to do something very close to explaining 
it. To explain a purpose is to tell what factors are associated with a 
person’s having the purpose. To J^nbify a purpose j on the other handj is 
to tel3 what makes the purpose a good thing to achieve. Distinguishing 
these two activities „is not always an easy task. A response to the question: 
.*^y did he want to achieve purpose X?” may be either a justification or an 
explanation. It may tell either why X is a good thing or Why the actor 
wanted X. ThS matter is complicated by the fact that many justifications 
are, in a sense, explanations. The considerations Which justify a pprppsc 
may also be the considerations which lead a person to have the purpose. To 
daal with, such complications, a consistent procedure was followed: any move 

containing information relevant to the determination of the goodness or badr 
ness of the purpose was classified as a purpose justifying move even- if' it 
mi^ also account for the actor’s having the purpose. 

Rule citing moves . One sort of reason given for an action is a 
rule which authorizes the action. For example, one could give, as his reason 
for driving on the right-hand side of the road, the rule that all motor 
vehicles in the United States are to be driven only on the right-hand, side. 

To give a rule which authorizes the action is to make a rule citing move. 

The rule citing move in Example 8 occurred as part of a venture 
concerned with the reasons which prohibit a person from being re-daried for 
a crime once he has been acquitted of it. 
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Example 8 

T: There’s something in the Constitution— you 

can’t be put twice in jeopardy, twice w'ithin 
the same offense period. 

The rule about double jeopardy is cited in this move to account for the 
practice of not trying a person twice for the same crime. This rule 
authorizes the practice in that it prohibits re-trial. 

Rule applying moves . This type of move gives information relevant 
to deciding whether the action under discussion is or is not a case of 
following a given rule. 

The example below is concerned with the reasons why no national 
labor laws were passed in the early days of labor organizations. To account 
for the action — failing to pass national labor laws — a student has referred 
to the rule that the federal government can exercise only Idiat power delegated 
to it in the Constitution. 

Example 9 

T: Well, we do it now. We get by with it in 

the Constitution. 

S: Because it’s reasonable and proper— 

T; Well, why wasn’t it reasonable and proper then? 

You’re walking down the right road, keep going. 

S; It hadn’t come to the point that it was a 
national issue. 

T: Yes. So, then, labor didn’t affect the inter- 

state commerce as they called interstate commerce 
in those days. Labor was a local operation. It 
was a local matter between the owner of this 
little shop or factory and his employees. 

The teacher’s first utterance constitutes a rule applying move indicating 
that the rule cited — namely, the federal government can exercise only that 
power given to it by the Constitution — does not seem to apply to the failure 
to pass labor laws. In saying the Constitution allows national labor legis- 
lation now, ‘the teacher is implying that perhaps it could have been allowed 
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in the earlier period as v/ell« If this is the case> then the rule does 
not apply to the action. This apparent discrepancy must be accounted for. 
This is done in the last two utterances where a change in the status of 
labor is cited as the basis of the rulers applicability in the earlier 



period as well as today. 

Context describing moves . One sort of reason given for an action 
is some fact, or belief about a fact, which is assumed to have been taken 
into account by the actor when he decided to perform the action. Such 
factual considerations include characteristics of objects or persons toward 
which the action is directed and characteristics of the environment in which 
the action takes place. Any information concerning either type of character- 
istic, or the actor*s belief about them, constitutes a context describing 

move. 



The example cited below occurred as part of a venture that dealt 
with the reasons why the United States treated Hawaii, the Philippines, and 

Puerto Rico differently. 

Example 10 

S: Well, in Puerto Rico and in the Philippines 

the people were pretty illiterate. 

T; What about Hawaii? Weren’t there a lot of 
natives in Hawaii? 

S: Well, not as many as the other two. Well, 

there were more Americans over there. 

T: O.K. There, the people who had been responsible 

for the revolt against the authorities in Hawaii 
were American planters. That was a much larger 
population. Did people of the Philippines ever 
become interested in becoming citizens of the 
United States, or did they want something else? 

Did the majority of them want to be citizens 
of the United States or were they interested 
in another type of government. 

S: They wanted to be citizens but they wanted 

independence . 

T; They wanted independence more than an 3 rthing else. 
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This move presents a numhei^of facts that the governinent of the United States 
is assumed to have taken into account in deciding to treat the three island 
groups differently. These include different standards of literacy among 
the three, and different desires concerning independence. Each of these 
facts concerns characteristics of the island people toward which the actions 
were directed. 

Consequence identi^ing moves . Information describing the con- 
sequences or results of an action as well as information concerning the 
actor’s beliefs about the probability of such consequences fall into this 
category. Consequences of the action have much the same role as character- 
istics of the action context. They are sometimes offered as justification 
for the action, and at other times such consequences are taken into account 
by the actor in deciding upon the action. 

This sort of move is exemplified in the following utterance taken 
from a venture that dealt with the reasons why Jackson favored the idea of 
driving the Indians westward. 

Example 11 

S: Because it increased the westward movement — 

toward the West (movement of settlers 1. 

This move gives the consequences of driving the Indians westward. It is 

assumed that Jackson was aware of these probable consequences and that they 

entered into his decision to favor driving the Indians further into the West. 

Both context describing and consequence identi;fying moves give 
facts or beliefs assumed to have been considered by the actor. They often 
occur in ventures in which the purpose of the action is also identified. 

They are related to the purpose in that consideration of them may lead to 
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the conclusion that the action will achieve the purpose. Consider 
Example 11 again. Jackson*s purpose was to facilitate settlement of the 
West. The probable consequences of driving the Indians westward would be 
an increase in the number of settlers moving into the West. Hence, the 
action of driving the Indians westward would serve Jackson's purpose. 

Because of the close relationship between factual considerations 
and purposes it is possible to infer the general nature of the purpose from 
the factual considerations given as reasons for the action. Thus, many 
ventures contain context describing and consequence identil^ing moves but 
no purpose identifying move, the purpose being implicit in the factual 
considerations advanced. 

School Subjects and Reason Ventures 
Reason venbares are apt to be associated more closely with subjects 
that treat human action than with those that stress explanations of physical 
and biological events. The 33 reason ventures comprising our sample were 
distributed as shown in Table 9. 

Table 9. Frequency of Reason Ventures by Subjects 



* 





History 


English 


Sociology 


Core 


Science 


Geometry 


Reason 

Ventures 


22 


4 


3 

- 


3 


1 


0 


All 

Ventures 


151 


127 


35 


46 


243 


35 


Ratio of 

Reason 

Ventures 


1 in 7 


1 in 32 


1 in 12 


1 in 15 


1 in 243 


0 in 35 



* 




Physics, chemistry, biology, physiology 
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While the sample of reason ventures is small, there are few, 
if any, theoretical grounds for supposing that the distribution of these 
ventures by subjects would be markedly different in a larger sample. The 
heavy concentration of reason ventures in history was to be expected, since 
this subject deals, among other things, with the question of why persons 
and groups took certain actions. Nor was the small ratio of reason ventures 
in science surprising. To some readers the absence of reason ventures in 
geometry will seem incredible. For, after all, does not a geometry lesson 
consist partly in the giving of reasons for conclusions? But the absence 
of reason ventures can be attributed to the fact that the teacher of geometry 
is primarily concerned with formulating and understanding rules and the use 
of them in reasoning rather than with a particular action and the use of a 
rule in accounting for it. All of the reason ventures in English were about 
the actions of literary characters. 

Patterns of Moves in Reason Ventures 

A great many different combinations of moves occur in reason ven- 
tures. The task of describing these combinations is made manageable by 
classifying moves into a smaller number of categories. The classification 
used in this analysis differs from that used to group moves into types. In 
that form of grouping, moves were classified according to the element of the 
model about which they gave information. In the present grouping, moves with 
the same logical function are classed together. Following that principle, 
reason moves fall into the following groups: 

Class A — Identifying 

Action identifying 

Class B— Moves giving motivating reasons 
Purpose identifying 
Rule citing 



Class C — Moves giving factual reasons 
Context describing 
Rule applying 
Consequence identifying 

Class D — Moves concerned with evidence 
Action substantiating 
Purpose evidencing 

Class E — Moves accounting for the purpose 
Purpose explaining 
Purpose justifying 

Several observations about combinations of moves may be derived 



from logical considerations. Such considerations tell us that every venture 
must contain an A move and either a B move or a C move. Also it is apparent 
that a venture cannot contain an E move unless it contains a B move. 



Table 10 provides a taxonomy of the kinds of reason venture found. 



The ventures were classified according to the classes that vrere represented 
by the moves that occurred in them. For example, there is one venture which 
has one or more moves from Class A and one or more moves from Class 6, but 
no moves from any other class. Again, there are six ventures which have one 
or more moves from Class A and one or more moves from Class C, but no moves 
from any other class. 



Table 10. Types of Reason Ventures 



Move classes 
represented in 
venture 



Number of 
ventures of 
each type 



AB 

AC 

ABC 

ABD 

ABE 

ACD 

ABCD 

ABCE 



1 

6 

14 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 



Total 



34 



W¥- 
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Since the sample of reason ventures is small, it would be unwise 
to attempt to draw any strong conclusions from it. Still, it is interesting 
to note that the venture type ABC occurs 41 percent of the time. That is to 
say, in forty-one ventures in a hundred, moves are utilized which identify 
the action, which give motivating reasons for the action, and which give 
factual considerations that the actor may have taken into account. The 
table also indicates that no venture was observed in which moves from all 
classes were utilized, and indeed only seven ventures contain moves from 
more than three classes. This suggests that reason ventures exhibit less 
logical complexity than is theoretically possible. 

In describing the sequencing of moves in reason ventures Hie same 
move classes have been used in conjunction with the play concept. The 
procedure adopted was as follows. The original markings of the venture 
were examined: suppose these moves were 1-9-9-3-4-5-6. Each move was then 

coded according to the class which it represented. Our hypothetical example 
would then have the sequence A/CC/B/D/EE. The notion of play was then 
applied to the coded moves and the example was then coded as A/C/B/D/E. It 
was felt that by this coding the sequence which was used for the description 
of moves in reason ventures would represent changes in the logical function 
that moves were fulfilling in the venture. Figure 3 provides a diagrammatic 
description of the sequencing of all those ventures which began with an A 
(identification of action) play. Six ventures were omitted from the figure 
as they did not begin in this way. 



I 
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Figure 3. Sequence of Plays of Different Classes in Reason Ventures 




Six ventures were omitted as they did not begin with an A play. 

The number of plays imniediately following a given type in a sequence is indicated by numerals 

in the lines. For example, there are 16 C plays that foUow A plays and 3 D plays following A plays. 



It can be seen that twenty -eight of the thirty-fo^r reason 
ventures begin with an A play. That is, the first logicaX function 
fulfilled was the identification of the action. The figure does not 
reveal a great deal of structure in the middle stages of ventures j but 
it should be noted that the second play in 57 percent of the ventures 
is the type that gives factual reasons and in 32 percent the second play 
gives motivating reasons. In other words, 89 percent of the second plays 
are concerned with some form of reason giving. The ventures tend to end 
with C plays. Although it is not explicitly given in Figure 3, eighteen 
of the twenty-eight ventures, or about 64 percent, have C plays at the end. 

The analysis of the sequencing of moves in reason ventures using 
the play based on classes of moves suggests then that there is a strong 
tendency to open ventures with an identification of the action followed 
by a reason giving play. In addition, there is a fairly strong tendency 
to conclude the venture with a play giving factual considerations which 
the actor presumably took into account when coming to his decision. 



Chapter IX 

ANALYSIS OF EVALUATIVE VENTURES 

Just as the terra ’’evaluation” occurs in many different domains 
of discourse, so the process of evaluation is no one’s prerogative. In 
one sense or another the mathematician, the sociologist, the educator, the 
philosopher, the critic and the common man evaluate. And the types of 
evaluative activities that they carry on are complex and diverse. 

Evaluation is here taken to be a process in which a certain sort 
of evaluative term is applied to a certain sort of object, the application 
constituting a rating. This is the central aspect of the evaluative process. 
But a mere rating constitutes an impoverished form of evaluation, although 
there may be occasions when this is all that is required. To make a justi- 
fied rating it is necessary to provide at least two further ingredients. 

One should be able to explicate the value term and thus provide criteria of 
its application. To provide criteria is to give some specification of those 
properties of value objects that must be taken into account when a decision 
is to be made about the applicability of the value terra to an object. But 
further, if the rating of any particular value object is to be justified, 
as distinct from our knowledge of the meaning and significance of the 
rating term, it will be necessary to show that the particular value object 
has properties such that the value term is or is not applicable to it. 

This can be done by providing some form of relevant description of the 
value object. The model of evaluation thus becomes quite complex, and is 
reflected in those evaluative ventures which are pedagogically most 
interesting. 
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In our analysis of ventures, five essential activities have 
been distinguished; identifying the value object; identifying the value 
term; explicating the value term and providing criteria of its applica- 
tion; describing properties of the value object as well as consequences 
that are relevant to the evaluative criteria; and making the rating, 
fhese constitute a circle of interrelated activities. It is possible, 
however, to go outside of this circle and to engage in another activity 
that bears on the rating given, especially where the rating is problematic 
in some way. Thus one might consider the accepted ratings of different 
but similar objects, or resort to some authority in whose evaluations one 
puts greater trust, or introduce difficulties that arise when other evalu- 
ations of the same object are taken into account. Generally, this diverse 
range of activities can be thought of as giving relational arguments. 

As the presentation above is rather compact, a brief discussion 
will be given of each of the activities making up the process of evaluation. 

The expression ’Value object” may be misleading. The value 
object does not have to be an object in the everyday sense of the word, 
and indeed it is not usually so, ’’Object” is used as a very general term, 
with no restrictions on the range of entities that it can cover. The term 
’’thing” is used in this general sense in some discussions. People, events, 
beliefs, actions, policies, practices, arguments, nations, and so on can 
be evaluated. Any thing that one can think of might well be evaluated in 
the classroom, although value objects will usually be concerned in some 
way with human beings and their actions. Furthermore, an object to be 
evaluated need not be one that is of great worth or one that embodies an 
obvious moral interest. The very pedestrian and humble can become ’Value 
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objects" as much as the noble or mighty* In the phrase "value object" 
then, the term "value" is used to indicate merely that the object has 
been selected for evaluation in the venture. 

The value term will probably be an explicitly normative word 
or phrase. Words like "good," "bad," "fair," "right," "reasonable," 
"correct," "worthwhile," are useful indicators that an evaluation is 
called for. There are various sorts of words that may involve teachers 
and students in a discussion of values because they carry a strong 
evaluative reference as well as descriptive reference. Terms such as 
"honesty," "coirruption," "decadent** often serve as value terms of this 
sort. 

It is of considerable interest to those who are concerned with 
moral matters to know the evaluative and ethical force of value terms, 
but in the present analysis more emphasis is placed upon the provision 
of criteria by consideration of the value term; that is, the criteria by 
which one knows when to Pay? for instance, that an object is good. The 
process by which such criteria are established is complex and probably 
of great interest, but at the level of discourse covered by the ventures 
it is probably more important that criteria be given rather than justi- 
fied, At least one finds in the ventures almost no discussion of the 
justification of criteria. 

The description of relevant properties of the value object 
requires that a distinction be drawn between those properties an object 
has which are covered by the evaluative criteria and those which are not 
relevant to these criteria. (In move formulations this distinction is 
reflected in the difference between the descriptive and the tangential 
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movRS. ) Clear explication of the criteria of application is necessary 
if the student is to be able to provide, from such sources as texts or 
experience, a description of those properties of the object which are 
crucial in its evaluation. 

The process of making a justified rating can now be character- 
ized. The evaluator must know the particular value object to be rated; 
he must understand the va?ue term which is to be applied to or withheld 
from the particular object; he must know the properties which are cri- 
teria! for the value term in relation to the kind of object being evalu- 
ated; and he must know whether or not the particular object has the 
properties. The justified rating process would then consist of a com- 
parison of the criterial properties of the value term for the particular 
value object with the actual qualities of the particular value object, 
and an assignation of the value term to the object if it has the criterial 
properties or a withholding of the value term if it lacks these properties. 

This obviously is a somewhat demanding model of evaluation. It 
is likely that it would seldom be used as a pedagogical model. And, 
evaluations carried out in the classroom shou3.d not always be considered 
poor because they fail to meet it. In point of fact, very few ventures 
'cohtain evaluations of this degree of subtlety. 

Groups of Moves in Evaluative Ventures 

Six different groups of moves have been recognized in evaluative 

ventures as follows: identification; description, rating; criterial; 

* 

relational; tangential. 



* For a quick review of the moves within each of these general classes 
see Appendix II. 
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In the identification category there is only one move and this 
is concerned with the identification of either the object to be valued 
or the value terra to be applied to or withheld from the value object as 
the rating is made. 0n3y one move is used for these two identifications 
as they frequently occur in very close proximity ("Is this a good joke?”) 
or one may even straddle the other ("Does this letter express its message 
well?”) 

Descriptive moves characterize the value object in ways that are 
relevant to the judgment that an evaluator will make about it. In many 
cases these moves provide factual description directly, or by descriptive 
classification, or by comparison of instances where the value object is 
a general class (two murders might be compared if the value object is 
murder). 

Rating moves are the crux of evaluative ventures, for such 
ventures would be abortive were no ra g given. Ratings may be made of 
the value object as a complete entity, its characteristics, or instances 
when the value object is general rather than particular. 

Criterial moves are concerned with the explication of the mean- 
ing of the term or with the related process of explicitly stating the 
criteria that govern the use of the term in the particular rating. 
Although the ability to state criteria is important in the rational 
formulation and justification of evaluations, they are less than primary 
as a rating can be made even if criteria are not stated. This group 
includes moves in which the criteria themselves are defended or rejected, 
or in which the value term itself is classed as irrelevant to the object 



under consideration. 
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Relational moves are those which bear upon the justification of 
a rating and are extraneous to the criteria. They include information 
which goes beyond that contained in the first four groups of moves > and, 
like criterial moves, are used to support or refute some rating. For 
example, auldiority may be cited which serves to offer some support for 
the proffered rating. 

Tangential evidence moves provide supplementary information about 
the value object which is not directly relevant to its rating. The infor- 
mation is not descriptive of characteristics relevant to the rating criteria. 
However, the material in such moves may have content that is pedagogically 
significant. It is likely to occur in evaluative ventures, for in discussing 
a particular value object the teacher will often wish to provide a wide range 
of information about it. 

Analysis of Moves 

Identification of value objects or value term or both . The value 
object and value term appeared so often in a single question tliat we treated 
this as one move. Typically, this is a very brief move, as in the follow- 
ing example, which introduces a discussion of the fairness of authors 
using emotional appeal to promote an argument. 

Example 1 

T: Is it fair for an author to use emotional appeal, 

in which to promote his argument? 

Here the value object is *the use of emotional appeal by an author to 

promote his argument,* The value term is *fair,* 

Occasionally the idjntification move contains only the value 
object, and the value term does not appear until the rating move is made 
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later, as in the following opening of a discussion of the fairness of a 
law. 

Example 2 

S: Well, about this law— according to the Constitution, 

it says that the House has to vote on the candidates. 

Note that in this move there is no value term. The value term appears 

in a later move where the law is rated: *I don*t think that*s fair.* 

De scr ipt ion . In this kind of move, a description is given of 
the attributes, properties, etc,, of the value object. When the value 
object is a proposition or argument, this may include discussion of the 
premises, assumptions, or evidence on which the argument is based. Des- 
criptive moves are found in most of the ventures, and vary considerably 
in length. 

In a history lesson, the claim has been made that Adams was a 
very strong president as an evaluation of Adams. The speaker then pro- 
ceeds to explicate the value object by providing the following description 

of Adams: 

Example 3 

S: He [Adams] didn't pay much attention to other 

people. He didn't change his decisions. His 
decisions were made on what he felt was the 
thing to be done and he more or less ignored what 
others felt. That's why he made so many enemies. 

The student in this move is describing the mode of decision- 
making that characterized Adams when he was president. The information 
conveyed in the descriptive move is directly relevant to the judgment 
that Adams was a strong president. 
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Classification . This kind of move identifies the value object 
as a member of some more general descriptive (not normative) class of 
things. The following example is from a discussion about whether a 
certain appeal constitutes a good arg>ament. 

Example 4 

T: Now, what kind of an appeal is that? 

S: Mercy. 

The teacher has previously listed a number of categories of 
appeals that are made in arguments, other than appeals to reason. Appeals 
to the crowd, to fear, to mercy, and to sympathy are listed. A quotation 
is then read, and after it is read, the classification move indicates 
that the argument given in the quotation involves an appeal to mercy. 

The classification move thus classifies a value object into some 
descriptive, rather than evaluative category. 

Subsidiary rating . The value object in this move is given some 
rating different from that which forms the main point of the discussion. 

The rating is different because a different value term is to be applied 
to the object. 

The following example, drawn from a lesson in English literature, 
occurs in a venture in which the reason for a man*s breaking the law is to 
be evaluated primarily in terms of being right or wrong. The following 
subsidiary rating move occurs: 

Example 5 

T: What I am trying to get at is this. People break 

the law very often for selfish reasons. But 
Scobie broke the law for unselfish reasons. 
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The teacher has evaluated Scobie's reason for breaking the law 
in terms of its unselfishness, rather than in terms of its being right or 
wrong. Thus the teacher is giving a ?:ating to the value object which is 
different from the rating— right or wrong— which forms the main point of 
the venture. 

Instance comparison . Instances of the value object are compared 
in this type of move to illustrate some characteristic of the value object. 

The following example is &om a discussion about approving a mother *s way 
of handling discipline. I>/?o instances of her way of handling discipline 
have already been given. 

Example 6 

Tj Then she told the one boy to fi^t, and she told the 
other son not to fi^t. Why is that? What was the 
difference? 

S: Well, Aij the boy who was told not to fi^t^ has a 
hot temper and he always got into fights. And she 
was trying to teach him not to fi^t half as much 
as he was doing* 

Here two instances of the value object, the mother* s handling of 
discipline, are compared, althou^ incompletely. It is pointed out here that 
she was trying to teach one boy not to fight so much, and earlier it was 
suggested that she was trying to teach the other boy to stand up to others more. 

Consequences . In this kind of move, a description is given of the 
consequences, productSj effects, outcomes, results, etc., of the value object. 
This kind of information is important in such evaluation, and we found this 
kind of move in about a third of the ventures. The following example, from 
a discussion about novelists who try to promote their point of view in a novel, 
occurs after the novel with a message has been compared with the factual or 
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partisan pamphlet: 
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Example 7 

S: Well, when people read a message in a novel it’s 

more parallel to everyday life. You mi^t be 
able to understand it a lot better in a novel. 

In a pamphlet you just see facts and you wouldn’t 
associate them with yourself, or thii^ how you 
would feel and react to these things. 

Here the consequences of the value object, novelists promoting 
Idieir view in a novel, are pointed out, i.e., that more attention, 

Interest and understanding of the topic will result frOTi using the novel. 

Origins . Moves of this type contain a description or discussion 
of the antecedents, origins, causes, or reasons for the value object. 

This kind of information is in a sense "opposite” to that in consequence 
moves. 

The following example is from a discussion evaluating a mother’s 
way of handling the discipline of her two sons. 

Exanq>le 8 

T: Why do you think that this mother urged Cid to go 

back out and meet Tommy to fight him? 

S: I think because Tcmmy was older than Cid was, and 

because he was always beating up on Cid, you see. 

And that’s why she sent him back out there to 
fight Tonrny. 

T: Apparently he could hold his own or she hoped that 

he would learn to hold his own. 

In this venture tha value object is the mother’s method of 
discipline, in this case the mother’s decision to send Cid back out to 
face Tomny in a fight. The mother’s reason for taking this actios is 
given in Ihe example. The reason for which the mother sends the boy 
out to fi^t is that he will learn to stand up to the older boy. The 
mother’s reason is the source of her disciplinary action. 
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Instance description . In this sort of move^ an instance or 
sub-class of the value object is named or described. Characteristics, 
origins, consequences, etc,, may be mentioned. The following example 
is from a discussion of the importance of habits in our lives. 

Example 9 

T: Someone has said that we are just a bundle of 

habits — ^that most of our activities we do from 
habit. We get up at a certain time; we eat at 
a certain time; we wash at a certain time; we 
get to a certain place at a certain time. 

Habit is the value object, and in this move several instances 
of habits are given; e,g, , getting up at a certain time, eating at a 
certain time. 

Rating of the value object . A value term is applied to the 
object which forms the central topic of discussion. Ratings may vary, 
depending on whether a value term is applied to the value object, as in 
Example 10, or whether a value term is denied application to the value 
object, as in Example 11. 

Example 10 

S: I Ihink you had a very good report. 

In the venture from which Example 10 is drawn, the value object 
is a report that one of the students gave in class. The other students 
gave ratings of the presentation. The move is the rating given by one of 
the students. The rating move itself is quite brief, but the student 
goes on in the venture to make other moves that support the rating. 

Example 11 is taken from a history lesson in which the procedure 
for deciding between tied candidates in national elections is mentioned. 



A student then makes a rating of the procedure-- to let the House of 
Representatives have a deciding vote# The student rates the procedure 
by applying the value term 'fair#* 

Example 11 

S: I don't think that's fair# 

Rating of characteristics # In this kind of move^ some charac- 
teristic or relational property (origin or consequence) of the value 
object is rated# 

In the following example, which is drawn from an evaluative 
venture in which the value object is imperialism, the teacher draws out 
a characteristic of imperialism and rates it as bad by his opening 

questics^* 

Example 12 

T: What are some of the bad things for a colory of 
an imperial power? 

S: The colony is dominated by the mother country# 

T: All right# Then this is loss of national # # #? 

S: Prestige? 

S: Spirit? 

S: Nationalism? 

T: Let's say loss of national identity. 

Instance evaluation# Some instance or sub-class of the value 
object is rated. The instance may be real or it may be hypothetical# 

The following example is drawn from a discussion of a mother's 
way of handling discipline# An instance of this has been given in the 
lesson— the mother sent one of her sons out to fi^t a boy— and this 
instance is rated in the following example# The teacher asks the student 
if he approves of the mother's decision to send the boy out to fi^t, and 
the following evaluation is made ly the student# 



Example 13 

S; Oh, I don’t know. I like to fi^t and wrestle, 

I mean, it’s all right if they don’t hurt each 
other real bad. 

Explication of value term . This kind of move contains a 
description or discussion of the evaluative force or meaning of the 
value term. In the following example, a very brief move, an evalua- 
tion of imperialism focuses on the meaning of ’pro’ and ’con, ’ 

Example 14 

T: What does ’’pro” mean and what does ”con” mean? 

Go ahead, George. 

S: ’’Pro” means for, and ”con” means against, 

T: All right. 

Citing criteria . A standard or rule or some set of alterna- 
tive standards or rules by which a rating of the value object can be 
made, are stated or discussed. There may or may not be a discussion 
of the relative importance of alternative standards or rules. The 
fo3JLowing example is from a discussion about whether John Quincy Adams 
was a strong president. 

Example 15 

T; You know, there’s a difference in the definitions 
of terms here, don’t you? You define ’strong 
presidents’ as self-willed and usually defiant. 

But Jack has defined it as the president is strong 
in his ability to get his own program across. 

Here alternative criteria for a strong president are clarified. 
One is that a strong president is one who is strong in his own opinion 
(sticks by principles) and the other is that a strong president is one 
who gets his program across. 



Substantiation of criteria* Evidence for or against some 



criterion (standard or rule) for rating the value object is given or 
discussed* The following example is from a discussion about how good 
a man’s reason is for breaking the law, the reason being that he loves 
mankind. A criterion has been implied that love of mankind is a good 
reason because it is a better reason than greed* 

Example 16 

B: But you can’t afford to love mankind evermore, 

can you? 

6: No* 

Here the boy is saying that loving mankind is a good reason 
because it is hard to love mankind, in the sense that one can hardly 
afford to do this* The discussion suggests tnat he sees it as a good 
reason because it involves a sacrifice or hardship* 

Irrelevance of value term * In this kind of move, the irrele- 
vance of the value term, or some or all of the criteria for the value 
term, is asserted or discussed* Or it is asserted that the value term 
cannot be applied because of the lack of appropriate evidence* The 
following example is from a discussion of whether the Spoils System is 
democratic* After a student has indicated that he feels the Spoils 
System is not democratic, the following move occurs* 

Example 17 

T: I don’t think that the Spoils System is a part of 

democracy* It’s a political technique* It’s a 
tool* It’s simply one of the political techniques 
or tools that could be used to encourage democracy, 
or encourage autocracy, or encourage monarchy, or 
encourage any old thing* 
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Here the teacher is stating that the value term ’democratic* 
does not apply to the Spoils System, it just is not relevant. He 
explains his statement by pointing out that the Spoils System is just 
a political technique that can be used in any kind of political system. 

Explanation of discordant characteristics , this move requires 
that some evidence or explanation be given to indicate why some character- 
istic, apparently discordant with or contrary to a previous rating of the 
value object, should be discounted or ignored. 

Tlia following example is from a history lesson, in which one 
student has claimed that Adams was a strong president. In the example, 
another student brings up a fact and demands that the first student 
accommodate this fact. 

Example 18 

T: Well, Jack, if he was such a strong president, how 

do you explain that he accomplished very little in 
his four years? 

S: Because Congress wasn’t backing him. 

Jack had characterized a strong president as one who kept tc 
his own opinions, not as one whose period in office was productive. He 
is thus able to rationalize the low productivity of Adams in a way that 
does not affect his previous evaluation. 

Citing an alternative value object . Here an object, practice, 
action, etc., having a rating different than the value object under con- 
sideration, is cited or discussed. This alternative value object may be 
real or hypothetical. 

The following example is from a discussion of the constitutional 
law specifying that the House of Representatives should vote on tied 
candidates. 
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Example 19 

T: Well, what kind of a plan would you suggest? 

S: Well, maybe both the House and the Senate 

should decide the outcome of the election 
since that*s the way Congress was set up* 

Here, the alternative value object is hypothetical: both the 

House and Senate would vote on the tied candidate. The rating here is 
merely implied, namely that this plan is better than the existing one* 

Citing authority . In this sort of move the opinion or conclu- 
sion of some authority is cited as evidence for or against a rating of 
the value object. In the following example, the discussion is about 
whether it is picking on teenagers to connect them with so much crime* 
Example 20 

T: J. Edgar Hoover, perhaps, is in as good a position 

to know what the real situation is as anyone in the 
United States, and he said that the crime problem 
is a youth problem* 

S: Essentially a youth problem? 

T: Essentially a youth problem. 

Here J, Edgar Hoover, a recognized authority on crime, is 
cited to support the view that to connect youth with the increasing 
crime rate is not to pick on them, but rather to state Ihe real situation. 
Implication . A rating is supported by this move on the grounds 
that the value object does not have the same characteristics or effects 
as other objects which have an opposite rating. The following example is 
from a discussion about the reliability of the reports in Consumer Reports* 
Example 21 

S: Consumer Reports has to be reliable, 

T: Yes, they have to be reliable because if they 

put a certain company's products down in the 
list, say as just acceptable rather than highly 
acceptable, they might get into trouble from it. 

But if they can go back and show them the tests 
they used, the company has nothing to come back on. 
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Here tlie teacher is supporting the rating of the reports as 
reliable by implying that persons responsible for the report can squash 
the critics by showing that the characteristics claimed for the rated 
object are in fact present and that they are not the same as those of 
objects differently rated. 

Analogy . This move likens the value object to another object 
customarily believed to be good or bad, or widely practiced. The follow- 
ing example is from a discussion about the justice of an African law 
8pecii^ing that a man condemned for murder should hang. 

Example 22 

T: Now, in this country, in some states, we do stiH 

hang, and we have the gas chamber, and other things. 
Every time that a murderer is proved guilty in the 
State of Illinois he is condemned to death by the 
electric chair . . . 

Here ths» African law, the value object, is compared to the 
American law, which elsewhere in the discussion has been considered a 

better law than the African law. 

Tangential . In this kind of move, facts, beliefs, etc., which 
are relevant to the value object, but not directly relevant to the rating 
of the value object, are cited or discussed. (Also included in this 
category are moves in which a value object, other than the one which is 
central to the discussion, is rated, apparently because of misunderstand- 
ing, misinterpretation, etc.) The following example is from a discussion 
of the fairness of using emotional appeal to promote an author’s argument. 
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Example 23 

T: Well, I have not had this experience as far as you 

are concerned, but I have heard from the principal 
on occasion when some student felt that I had been 
unfair or that I had misunderstood something. The 
appeal, in most cases, has been an emotional one, 
and very often when the three of us get together 
and work out the reason for the tv?o mark instead 
of the one mark, we become intellectual and analyze 
the problem proper3,y. Sometimes it turns out that 
the mark wasn^t so bad after all. 

Here an instance of emotional appeal is given, but it is not 
an instance of an author using emotional appeal. So, it is only tangential 
to the rating of the use of emotional appeal by authors. 



Relation of Ventures to School Subjects 
Evaluative ventures are more likely to be associated with school 
subjects that emphasize normative content than with those that consist 
largely of descriptive subject matter. Since our sample of ventures is 
small and open to the objection that it is not a randwa selection no 
generalizations can be made without risk of embarrassment. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to note that the distribution of ventures by school 
subjects is about what would be expected from what is known about the 
nature of these subjects. This is evident from Table 11, 

Table ll. Frequency of Evaluative Ventures by Subjects 

Compared With All Ventures 





History 


Sociology 1 


English 


Science 


Core 


Geometry 


Total 


Evaluative 

Ventures 


12 


3 


14 


4 


4 


0 


37 


All 

Ventures 


151 


35 


127 


243 


46 


35 


637 


Percent of 
Evaluative 


7.9 


8.6 


11.0 


1.6 


8.7 


0 


5.8 


Ventures 
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It can be seen that evaluative ventures account for approx- 
imately one in seventeen of the total number of ventures. If the 
subject areas are ranked in terms of the rciS ive frequency of occur- 
rence of evaluative ventures, then the following crderir-g results: 

English (1 in 9 ventures) 

Core (1 in 11 ventures) 

Sociology (1 in 11 ventures) 

History (1 in 13 ventures) 

Science (1 in 61 ventures) 

Geometry (0 in 35 ventures) 

There is a rel atively sharp break between two groups of 
subject areas. Evaluative ventures occur much lass frequently in 
geometry and physics than they do in the other subjects. Presumably, 
this reflects the fact that neither of these two disciplines has a 
strong normative content, whereas normative and hence evaluative elements 
are likely to occur in the instructional content of the humanities and 
social sciences. The distribution of evaluative ventures thus tends to 
confirm commonsense expectations. 

Kinds of Evaluative Ventures 

It was noted above that moves in evaluative ventures fall into 
six general classes. It is pedagogically interesting to know whether or 
not all of these moves appear in all ventures and what sorts of structures 
these moves give rise to in the ventures. 

The pattern of elements in a venture where a fully justified 
evaluative assertion is made provides an appropriate ”ideal** form to use 
as a basis for distinguishing types of evaluative structures. The model 
we have found to be useful is actually a rather simple one, involving 
only four "elements.” The first element is the thing being evaluated. 



which we call the value object. The second element is the tera which is 



applied to the value object. This term is called the value term . (A 
statement which applies a value term to a value object is called a rating . 
The third element is the description . The fourth element is the 
criterion .^ These elements and some of the important relations among them 
can be represented schematically as in Figure 4. 

Figure 4. A Logical Model of Evaluation 

Value Object (Rating) Value Term 

< 1 



Description Criterion 

The upper horizontal line, an arrow, represents the application 
of the value term to the value object, constituting a rating. The lower 
horizontal line over both "description” and "criterion” is to represent 
that description and criterion must both be present to provide support 
for the rating. (Description is placed on the side of the value object 
as a reminder that it refers to the value object. ) The vertical line 
represents the support of the rating uiO^G Spec ifieally, and is put in 
both to represent that the rating is like a conclusion in an argument 
and to represent clearly the strength of support by varying the thickness 
or solidity of the line. 



1 



The term 'criterion’ is used here in a rather ordinary, nontechnical 

way. 
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Examination of the recorded sequences of moves suggested that 
therd are three major variations of this model: (1) ventures in which 

all the components of the structure are present with the exception of a 
discussion of criteria. (2) ventures in which discussion of criteria is 
omitted, but some other form of justification (e.g., citing an authority) 
is included, (3) ventures in which there is discussion of the criteria, 
and some other form of justification of the evaluation is also included. 

These three variations together with the model provide the 
basis for categorizing evaluative ventures into four major types. 

Type I . Ventures in which the value object is identified, 
described, and rated, but there is no reference to the criteria, or other 
justification of the rating. Ventures containing only ^identification,” 
"description,” and "rating” moves are of this type. 

Value object Rating Value term 

< 1 

Description of 
value object 

Type II . Ventures in which the value object is identified, 
described and rated and there is discussion of the criteria of the value 
term, but no other form of justification of the rating is introduced. 
Ventures containing at least one move of each of the following kinds: 
"identification,” "description,” "rating,” "criteria,” and do not contaim 
"relational" moves with the exception of "explanation of discordant 
characteristics," are of this type. This is the iftodel form represented 
in Figure 4. 
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Type III , Ventures in which the value object is identified, 
described, and rated, and some form of justification of the evaluation 
other than discussion of criteria, is included. Ventures containing 
"identification,” "description," "rating," and "relational" moves (other 
than "explanation of discordant characteristics" only) are of this type. 

Value object Rating Value term 



Description Justification: 

of value citing authority, 

object implication, analogy 



Type IV , Ventures in which the value object is identified, 
described and rated, and justification of the rating includes both 
reference to criteria of the value term and to some other form of argument. 
Ventures which include all types of moves (identification, description, 
rating, criteria, and relational) are of this type. 



Value object Rating Value term 



7 


V 


Description ^ 
of value 
object 


Criteria 
for applying 
value term 



Justification: 
citing authority, 
implication, analogy 









Table 12 sets out the 
of ventures occurred among the 



frequency with which these different types 
37 evaluative ventures which were recorded* 



Table 12Evaluative Ventures: Frequency of Four Types of Ventures 







Frequency of evaluation ventures 




Type of 




per ten recorded lessons ’ 


k 


Median 


venture 


Total 










number 




Frequency 


Social 


English 


Science 


For all 


of plays 






Studies 






lessons 


per venture 


I. Description- 














Rating 


12 


1.9 


4.0 


0.5 


1.8 


3.5 


II. Description- 














Rating- 

Criteria 


12 


3.3 


1.3 


0.5 


1.8 


7.5 


III. Description- 














Rating- 

Relational 


6 


1.1 


1.3 


0.5 


0.9 


7.5 


IV. Description- 














Rating- 

Criteria- 

Relational 


5 


0.3 


2.0 


0.5 


0.8 


8.0 


V. Others 


2 


0.3 


0.7 




0.2 


4.0 


Totals 


37 


7.0 


9.3 


2.0 


5.5 


7.0 



The data reported in this section of the table are taken from 27 lesson 
periods recorded in social stud?*- 15 lesson periods in English, and 
20 lesson periods in science suuj<-*ct -areas. The total for all lessons 
includes also 5 lesson periods recorded in geometry in which there were 
no evaluative ventures. 
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Inspection of Table 12 shows that Type II and Type I respectively 
are the most frequently occurring ventures in social studies. In English 
Types I and IV, in that order, occur most frequently. In science all types 
are equally distributed. When all subject areas are combined. Types I and II 
are found to occur equally often and about twice as frequently as other types 
of ventures. 

Patterns of Moves 

The arrangement of moves in a venture is of considerable interest. 

On theoretical grounds the sequencing of learning appears to be related to 
the order of moves. Furthermore, since each move mediates content, the 
ordering of the content of instruction would seem to be related to the 
sequence of moves. 

While the ventures of a given type may exhibit the same formal 
structure, the order of occurrence of the component moves may be different. 
Discussion in evaluative ventures, as already noted, centers in the develop- 
ment and justification of an evaluative assertion or rating. Consequently, 
the moves which have been identified in the discussions are not primarily 
information units (as they are in concept ventures), but perform the dual 
function of providing information and forming the elements in the operations 
of demonstration and proof. For this reason, the relationships between 
successive moves in evaluative ventures are likely to be at least partly 
determined by the logical requirements of justifying an evaluative assertion. 

On the other hand, it is not to be assumed that the occurrenceii of 
moves in evaluative ventures follow some simple logical pattern. There are 
wide variations in the point or direction of the discussion in different 
ventures. In some cases the discussion may be concerned with the justification 
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of a particular evaluative assertion* In other cases 9 alternative evalua- 
tions may be considered, or a search made for some appropriate evaluation. 

The participation of several speakers with differing points of view is 
likely to add a further source of variation in the order of moves. 

To gain some insight into the sequence of moves we have followed 
the same procedures as we used in certain other types of ventures 5 namely} 
pairing of plays, identifying plays in relation to different parts of ventures, 

and the construction of flow charts. 

By tabulating the consecutive pairs of plays that occur in ventures 
we were able to determine their frequencies. The results are shown in Table 13. 



Table 13. Frequency of Pairs of Plays in Evaluative Ventures 



Second play in a pair 
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The pair of plays that occurred most frequently is 3 and 2— 

Rating (general)— Description (general). This pair occurred 35 times. 

Next in frequency of occurrence is 2 and 3 which occurred 29 times. In 
other words, description (general) and rating (general) occur together 
64 times out of a total of 222 occurrences of pairs of plays. The identi- 
fication-rating (general) pair and the identification— description (general) 
pair are the next in frequency of occurrence and in that order. Of the total 
number of pairs of plays, 57.7 percent contain a descriptive (general) play, 
54.9 percent a rating (general) play, 19.8 percent a criterial play, and 
16.2 percent a relational play. 

A different kind of information about the occurrence of plays in 
ventures can be obtained by analyzing the position in the venture at which 
a play occurs. If we treat each venture as a unit of discourse, we can 
divide it into quarters. We can then note the frequency of plays occurring 
in each quarter of the ventures. The distribution of plays by position 
in ventures is shown in Table 14. 
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Table 14, Evaluative Ventures: Frequency of Plays by Position in Venture 



Position in Venture 



Type of 
play 


First 

quarter 


Second 

quarter 


Third 

quarter 


Fourth 

quarter 


Total 


1, Identification 


36 


7 


4 


2 


49 


2, Description I 

(General) 


11 


19 


19 


21 


70 


2,3 Description 
(Instance) 


i ^ 


5 


3 


3 


13 


3, Rating 

(General) | 


IS 


16 


17 


16 


64 


3^3 Rating 

(Instance) 




4 


6 


7 


17 


4, Criteria 


1 


7 


9 


10 


27 


5, Relational 




6 


7 


6 


19 




65 


64 


65 


65 


259 



Identification plays occur mainly in the first quarter, as can 
be seen from inspection of Table 14, Approximately 73 percent of these plays 
appear in the first quarter and there is a tendency for them to occur with 
decreasing frequency toward the end of ventures. This distribution is com- 
patible with what we would expect on the basis of common sense , for it seems 
reasonable that teachers and pupils would tend to mention the object with 



which they are concerned before attempting to evaluate it. On the other 
hand; relational plays do not occur at all in the first quarters and with 
the exception of a single case no criterial plays are to be found in this 
quarter. This finding is not surprising since relational plays tend to 
function as evidence for or against a given rating and would hence tend to 
occur after the object and its evaluation were given. By the same token, 
criterial plays would tend to be made after the value object had been 
stated and a rating of it given. The rating (general) plays are about 
equally distributed from quarter to quarter, and somewhat the same situa- 
tion obtains for descriptive plays. On the basis of the internal logic of 
ventures there is no reason to suppose that these plays would be otherwise 
distributed. 

The order with which the plays in evaluative ventures occurred 
was investigated by constructing composite flow charts of the sequence of 
moves in all the ventures with the same kind of structure. Figure 5 
iULustrates the nature of these flow charts. It is eviden from these 
charts that the most common sequence, which appears to form the core of 
an evaluative venture, is an alternating sequence of ’description" and 
"rating" moves. This interpretation is supported by an analysis of pair 
sequences of moves. Over all ventures, the most common pairs of moves are 
the "description-rating,” and the "rating-description" sequences. (They 
constitute 33 percent of all pair-sequences. ) 



Figure 5. Sequences of Plays in Evciluative Ventures 



B. Type II ventures. The chart includes 
all sequences in the 12 ventures which 
occurred more than once. Each solid 
line represents a sequence occurring 
twice. 37.5% of the sequences have 

tiCdl ocwCiiAww wi&wy ^ -r's- 

only one venture. 



Type I ventures. The chart includes 
all sequences in the 12 ventures 
which occurred more than once. Each 
solid line represents a sequence 
occurring twice. 20.4% of the 
sequences have been omitted because 
they occurred in only one venture. 




5.1 



Start 



Figure 6, 



Sequences of Flays in Evaluative Ventures 



A. Type III ventures. The chart 
includes all sequences 
occurring more "Aan once in 
the six ventures. Each solid 
line represents a sequence which 
occurred twice. 56.1% of the 
sequences have been omitted 
because they occurred in only 
one venture. 




n •p«.ru3 TV The chart 

includes all sequences 
occurring more tiian once in 
the five ventures. Each solid 
line represents a sequence 
which occurred twice. 60.4% 
of the sequences have been 
omitted because they occurred 
in only one venture. 
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Figure 7. Sequences of Plays in Evaluative Ventures — All Ventures 



Note: This chart includes all sequences of plays which occurred more Idian 
once in the 37 recorded evaluative ventures* Each solid line 
represents a sequence which occurred twice. The broken lines represent 
sequences which occurred in only one venture, but are needed in tiie 




Chapter X 



ANALYSIS OF INTERPRETATIVE VENTURES 



Interpretation is a ^pe of comprehension. To interpret is to 
tell what a communication or a set of symbols means j to have the meaning 
is to have an interpretation. The form of communication comprising our 
sample of interpretative ventures is primarily literature. Of a total of 
59 ventures that mate up. the sample, 54 are on the subject of English, one 
on social studies, and four on core programs, Wfost of the 54 ventures in 
English are about literature. 

It is difficult to tell from transcriptions of a sample of lessons 
whether or not either the plot or theme of a piece of literature has been 
brou^t out and analyzed somewhere in the series of lessons. This is so 
because one is as unlikely as not to begin taping classroom discussion at 



a point where the plot is discussed, if indeed it is discussed at all. For 
the same reason, it is difficult to know whether or not the setting of tba 
story is understood in its entirety* So, in analyzing interpretative ven* 
tures, the analyst must take a great deal for granted with respect to the 
general context within which each venture is approached and understood by 
the class. 



The moves we have observed indicate that a wide range of meanings 
is to be found in classroom discourse. In general, interpretation ranges 
from very narrow and specific meanings of words, phrases, and other simple 
expressions to larger passages and from there to the significance of a large 
part if not the whole of a work. The approaches to the interpretation also 
vary in classroom discussion. One will find questions as to the author *8 
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reasons for writing the particular work as well as for the author’s reasons 
for writing something in a particular way. The author’s motive or reason 
for writing the passage is sometimes discussed as well as his reasons for 
introducing a particular character or for his use of a particular situation. 
In a strict sense, these sorts of considerations fall outside of what is 
ordinarily meant by interpretation. The author’s motives may not necessarily 
be related to the work under discussion. But we have not followed this 
strict meaning of interpretation and have included in our analysis materials 
from classroom discourse that have to do with the motives and techniques 
of the author. 

Class discussion of the material to be interpreted usually involves 
claims about the course of human events, about the conditions that influence 
these events, and so forth. Inferences are made by both teacher and student 
about the various characters and their actions and, in some cases, how one 
should feel about people in such and such circumstances. The discussion in 
an interpretative venture is concerned primarily with information about 
events and characters. Ordinarily, the beginning of a venture contains some 
questions about an event or a character, or else it consists in a quoted 
passage from the work being discussed. These represent kickoff points from 
which the discussion proceeds. The remainder of the venture ordinarily 
explores the meaning of the passage or an interpretation of the action of 
a character or the assessment of some situation, character, or action, or 
any mixture of these. Sometimes the venture is relatively long and will 
consist in a number of quoted passages which are discussed in sequence but 
are related to some central point of significance. In other cases, the 
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venture may be fairly short, depending upon whether the interpretation is 
concerned primarily with the literal or structural meaning of a passage 
or with the significance of a more extended portion of the work. 

Kinds of Information in Interpretative Ventures 

On first impression it may seem strange to talk about information 
being involved in interpretation. But a bit of reflection will show that 
interpretation is one way of extracting information from a set of symbols. 

To understand an interpretative venture is to understand somelhing of the 
kinds of information which it contains. So in our analysis of these ven- 
tures we attempted to list the kinds of information that constitute their 
content. This list is as follows: 

1, Meaning of an expression taken literally. 

2, Meaning of a metaphor. 

3, Symbolic meaning of an object, event, person, and so forth, 

4, Significance of a literary work taken as a whole. 

5, Qualities attributed to a person, event, action, and so forth, 

6, Reasons for, or causes of, events, actions, feelings, and so forth, 

7, The effects of a literary work upon the reader or listener, 

8, Factual descriptions of what took place in an account. 

9, Evidence for or against a particular inference or judgment, 

10, Motives of an author. 

11, A passage from the work itself. 

12, Literary forms and devices and their uses. 
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Of course, this list does not include all that is to be found 
in the interpretation of a work. But it does represent the kinds of 
Information identified in the classroom discussion constituting the ven- 

tures under analysis. 

Identification and Analysis of Interpretative Moves 
As indicated in earlier chapters, one of the ways of analysing 
teaching behavior is to ascertain the sorts of verbal moves made by 
teachers and students as they deal with the content of instruction. In 
our analysis of interpretative ventures we have found ten kinds of moves 
made by either ti>e teacher or student, or both, as follows: 

1. Texture meaning 

2. Instrumental meaning 

3. Symbolic meaning 

4. Structure meaning 

5. Extrapolation 

6. Factual elucidation 

7. Citation 

8. Representation 

9. Evidential moves 

10. Meta moves 

These ten moves may be classified into five major types. The 
first four are explicative moves and the fifth is a class to itself and 
consists of a number of subtypes (see appendix). Numbers 6, 7, and 8 are 
informative moves. Moves 9 and 10, like 5, each comprise a class of its 




own. 
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Explication moves are those which mediate the significance of 
the text material under consideration. Extrapolation moves go on beyond 
the meaning of the text material to inferences about persons, events, 
actions, etc., for which evidence in the text is insufficient. Moves of 
the informative type give or mention a passage from the text for considera- 
tion, or they set forth what took place in a passage. Evidential moves give 
support to the claim, or tend to deny the claim, that the meanings and 
inferences mediated by moves of types 1 to 5 inclusive are correct. Meta 
moves deal with the literary forms and devices used by the author. 



The following discussion of the moves in interpretative ventures 
provides examples of each type of move. We shall begin with the four types 
of explication moves. 

Texture meaning moves . This move is an important part of inter- 
pretative ventures as a clear understanding of the literal meaning is made 
up of three subtypes. The first involves the meaning of an expression 
regarded literally, as seen in the following example. 



Example 1 



T: 

S: 

T: 

S; 

T: 

S: 

T: 

S: 

T: 



S: 

T: 



Are sentiment and love synonymous terms? 

Do they say the same thing? 

No. 

Well, what*s the difference in sentiment and love? 
Maybe one^s stronger. 

One*s stronger. 

Which one? 

All right, we feel there *s a difference between 
sentiment and love, don*t we? 

I think they ^ re both kind of made out of the same 
material. 

They* re both a kind of sympathy or an understanding 
and a positive feeling toward. They* re both emotions. 
Love may be more encompassing than sentiment. Senti- 
ment may be just the feeling, whereas — I don*t know— 
What is it? What*s sentiment? 

Sentiment means sympathy, doesn*t it? But— this 
love is a kind of sentiment too. Maybe love is a 
broader term than sentiment. 





This move attempts to clear up the meaning of ”love” and 
"sentiment” by disentangling them. There are many variations of this 
move. Thus, instead of asking for the differences in the meanings of 
these terms, the teacher might simply have asked for the meaning of 
"sentiment" which was his primary concern anyway. 

The second type of texture move mediates the significances of 
a metaphorical expression or passage. The task is to point out the 
referent and the relation of the referent to the expression. An illus- 
tration of this is found in a discussion of a passage in Cry the Beloved 
Country where reference is made to an impending storm. 

Example 2 

T: What is the greatest storm that*s gathering? 

What is the lightning and thunder that*s going 
to bring death and destruction? What is that? 

What is the metaphor here? 

S: The racial problem, 

T: The racial strife that*s coming, yes. The greatest 

climax of this matter’s coming. 

Here the referent of lightning, thunder, and storm is pointed 
out, namely, the racial conflict. While one might say this move may con- 
tain some assumption of extrapolation, there is a sense of literal meaning 
involved in interpreting the metaphor, as the referent contains elements 
similar to the metaphor, the metaphor being in a sense a hieroglyphic, 
though coined by the author (or character) himself rather than being in 

general usage. 

The third sub-move is paraphrasing a passage from a reference 
work. Here a passage is rephrased, with the addition of literal meaning 
and sometimes extrapolation. It is an attempt to get at the meaning of 



a passage. 
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Example 3 



All right. Now, what does that Iwhat was said 
in a passage! prove— what he said? What does 
that prove? 

Well, it shows how the black man is getting cheated 

dllU Lilt? WUXLt? iltaiA Xo vr««w 

black labor. 



In the pac^sage being discussed, the speaker says the black man 
should get his share of the gold that is being mined with black labor. 
Obviously, the passage is rephrased and in so doing there is some attempt 
by the student to read in his understanding of the meaning. 

Instrumental meaning moves . This is similar in intent to a 
texture move in that an attempt is made to widen the student *s vocabulary. 



However, in this sort of move, expressions — ^words, phrases, etc.— not 
appearing in the referent material are defined to facilitate further study. 
The following is an example where ”hunchback,” the word £rom the material 
being discussed in class, is referred to as a symbol. The term **S 3 nnbol’* 
does not appear in the text material but it is used in exploring the 
significance of the hunched figure. 

Example 4 

T: But what does the word ’’symbol” mean? 

S: To stand for. 

T: To stand for . 

This move is used as an aid to the student’s understanding of 
tbe class discussion, by bringing out the meaning of the terra ’’symbol#” 

Symbolic meaning moves . When a condition or event is taken to 
represent or mean some other condition or event, the former is said to be 
a symbol of the latter. A symbolic meaning move is one which mentions or 
describes the condition or event that is taken to represent something of 



significance in the textual discourse. Partly because the symbolism is 
typically established in the text itself and is often not in the reader »s 
repertoire, symbolic meaning moves are important in interpretative ventures. 
An example of such a move is the following: 

Example 5 

T: And what is it, exactly, that the bull voice is 

representing in respect to solving the problems 
of South Africa? 

S: Black supremacy. 

This move emphasized the **bull voice” of one of the characters in 
the story as a symbol of the doctrine of black supremacy as a resolution of 
the racial conflict. 

Structu re meaning moves . This sort of move attempts to get at 
the meanings which may be either literal or imaginative, that arise from, 
or are a function of, the text as a whole or at least in large part. This 
move thus may be considered to include the theme and the message. However, 
it is often more general than the theme or the message itself. An example 

is the following: 

Example 6 

T: There were several indications, throu^out this 

story, that this was a war-time story. That was, 
one, he was so eager to join. What else indicated 
that this was a war-time story? 

S: Sugar was rationed. 

T: Yes. That was one thing that would tell you. 

Here the implication is of the importance or significance of 
events peculiar to or connected with war-time rather than simply an 
inference as to the time of the events. While this move alone does not 
set forth specifically the story’s theme, it does give Hie general context 
within which the theme may be inferred as the class discussion progresses. 



Another example is the following: 
Example 7 



T: In this book^ by showing us the contrast between 

son and father and about the Jarvis family, 
iict cux cixjLy cwu dxt; Liit:; oorvxo xamlxy, vnar is 
Alan Paton tiying to show us? 

S: Is he showing that minds are being changed by the 

change in conditions and that the younger generation 
is striving more toward a peaceful solution to the 
problem than one of either race's supremacy? 

T: Yes, at least the younger people are beginning 

to question their parents' point of view and some- 
times to disagree with their parents' point of view, 

e is concerned with a meaning drawn from llie book as 
a whole as w as the author's intent rather than with the facts of the 
story. 



Extrapolation moves . These moves attempt to elicit judgments 
about characters, events, actions, etc,, or opinions as to the causes of, 
or reasons for, events and actions given in the text. These excursions 
into the realm of inference give .. the student an opportunity to bring his 
own nozins of judgment into play as he gains deeper insight into the corason- 
sense explanations and justifications of human conduct. 

The following is an example of an extrapolation move where a 
judgment is made about a person: 



Example 8 

T: Now, Scobie is actually talking against truth 

here. Does this seem typical? Is he the sort 
of person who sees what nobody else sees in 
his daily living? 

S: No, 

The judgment is made that Scobie is not more observant than 



others. 
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The following is an example where a judgment is made as to the 
reason for a feeling or preference: 



Example 9 



T: 

Si 



T: 

S: 

T; 

S: 

S: 

T: 

S: 



And why does he want Yusef out? 

WCJLJL^ ii^ Vf X CIX.X.X W ^ AAV. 

he*s a Catholic y isn’t he? 
Right! 



And Yusef is a — 

Not Catholic. 

Uh— 

Mohammedan. 

Mohammedan • Right ! 

And he’d rather do business with Tallit, He’d 
rather have a Catholic there. 



The inference is made that he prefers to do business with Tallit 



because Tallit is p Catholic. 

Factual elucidation move . This move involves citing the facts 
as to what took place, etc., in a passage, giving the content without 
quoting the material or paraphrasing it. This move is seldom important 
in itself. Rather it often places before the class basic material, often 
background, for the discussion that occurs in an extrapolation move. The 
factual elucidation move may also be used for the purpose of review as 
well as to help identify the subject of discussion. The following is an 
example of this sort of move: 

Example 10 

T: Who is Yusef? What do you have? 

S: A rich merchant. 

T: A rich merchant. Can you say more about him? 

S: He is a Syrian. 

T: He ^ a Syrian. 

S: And Scobie picked him up when his car broke 

down and gave him a ride. 

T: All rights 

As can be readily seen, some basic facts of the story are given. 
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Citation moves . The actual quotation or reference to an 
appropriate part of the text serves the purpose of giving the exac: 
material for discussion. The passage may be quoted essentially as it 
appears or it may be explicitly indicated either by name or by location 
in the text. The following is an example. 

Example 11 

T: He says, *’Tallit is a small man. He is a Christian^ 

Father Rank and other people go to his house. They 
say, *If there's such a thing as an honest Syrian, 
then Tallit is the man.' Tallit’s not very success- 
ful, and that looks just tiie same as honesty,” 

This utterance is a direct quotation from the text material. 

The following is an example of a passage indicated by location 
in the text. 

Example 12 

T: Well, were there ary passages in here that you 

don't like or think were remarkable in this story 
up to now? How about on the bottom of 58? 

The location of the material to be discussed is explicitly given 
as the bottom of page 58. 

Representation moves . This move involves citing a person as 
speaking or acting for a group or a point of view. It is similar in 
content to both citation and factual elucidation moves. Representation 
is intended to present a person in a real sense rather than symbolically. 

Example 13 

T: But you do agree, do you, that Arthur Jarvis, 

who was slain by Absalom, is a proponent of 
the way of love or peaceful coexistence between 
the races? 

Here Jarvis is cited as standing for peaceful coexistence. 
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Evidential moves . In this move, evidence for or against a 
judgment, a particular meaning claimed for an expression or passage, etc., 
is given. It is a natural step in the process of interpretation and in 
the process of classroom teaching. It tends to fix and verify in the mind 
of the iridlvldual the interpretation and to bring agreement among the 
students as to the interpretation. Two cases of evidential moves occur: 
(1) when fact is related to, explains, or supports judgment, and (2) when 
judgment is related to, explains, or supports judgment. 

The following are examples of evidential moves: 

Example 14 

T: How do you know this? Is it ever said? Is it 

ever said that this is in a coastal colony? 

S: We know because there’s a ship coming in and . . . 

T: Very good. We know because the ships come in and 

out and the big problem there is how to inspect 
the ships. Is that right? 

The fact that ships come in is cited to support the judgment 
that it is a coastal colony. 

The following example shows how judgment can support judgment. 

In the move that precedes this one the constable is cited as a proponent 
of peaceful coexistence. 

Example 15 

S; Because he [constable] is trying to reform the black 
criminals into, trying to turn them into, citizens 
that will strive and try to achieve for good and for 
better things in Johannesburg or where they want to 
work. 

Here somewhat judgmental evidence that the constable is trying 
to make the black criminals into useful citizens is used to support tiie 
judgment that he is a proponent of peaceful coexistence between the races. 



Meta moves. This type of move has two subclasses. The first 



one notes devices, e.g,, vignettes, used in a literary work to produce 
certain effects on the reader or listener. These moves may not be of 
particular importance in the process of interpretation. The following 
is an example of this move, in which the use of the device of metaphorical 
language is noted. 

Example 16 

T: By the way, what kind of language is that 

that I just read? 

S: Metaphorical. 

T: Metaphorical language. Tes, it Is. 

The second subtype involves the form of tiie literary work. The 
following is an exaiq>le of this submove. 

Example 17 

T: I would say that it’s a novel. It’s a novel— 

S: Yeah. It's a novel. 

The idea of form involves some feature of the structure of a 
work which will distinguish it from the structure of another kind of work. 
Thus, in this case, the work is identified as having the form of a novel.. 

The Sequence of Plays 

Analysis of Pairs of Plays . Discussion in interpretative ventures 
centers in the derivation of meaning and inference from the text. The moves 
consequently are informative and inferential. The logical requirements and 
possibilities of the derivation of meaning and inference from the material 
in the classroom probably are important in shaping the order of successive 



moves. 
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There are, moreover, wide variations in the logical influence 
upon the order of plays. Thus, in some cases the discussion involving 
extrapolation may return to a discussion of literal meaning in order to 
aid the discussion while in other cases the discussion may proceed by 
giving evidence for the extrapolation. Furthermore, the sequencing of 
plays will probably be influenced by pedagogical considerations such as 
student capability and background. 

In order to gain insight into the sequence of moves the pairing 
of plays is investigated. Table 15 shows the frequencies of occurrence 
in the ventures of pairs of consecutive plays. The pair of plays observed 
most frequently is the 7-5 sequence, occurring 40 times. Next in frequency 
is the 6-5 pair which occurred 30 times. Thus the pairing of the citation- 
extrapolation and factual elucidation-extrapolation plays occurred 70 times 
out of a total of 243 occurrences of pairs, or 28,8 percent of the total 
pairs, Tlie extrapolation-factual elucidation sequence occurred 19 times 
and, together with the extrapolation-citation sequence, make up 14 percent 
of all pi 'rs combined. The texture meaning-extrapolation sequence occurred 
12 times, or about 6 percent. The extrapolation-evidence pair occurred 
11 times, or about 5 percent. The citation-texture meaning sequence was 
observed 19 times, or about 8 percent of the total of 243 pairs. 

Of the total number of pairs of plays, 63,8 percent contain an 
extrapolation play, 41,2 percent contain a citation play, 29,6 percent 
contain a factual elucidation play, 25,9 percent contain a texture meaning 
play, and 14,4 percent contain an evidence play. It seeajs clear that most 
interpretative discourse involves immediate extrapolation from given 
information from the text, either cited or given in class. 
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The Position of Plays in Ventures . The number of plays in each 
quarter of the venture was tabulated. The basis of the tabulation was the 
assumption that the plays were of equal length. Thus, in dividing a venture 

4Va/»-*-innR n-F nlavs occurred in the Quarters, The results of 
this tabulation for all interpretative ventures are given in Table 16. Play 
number 5 tended to occur in the last half with about double iiie frequency 
that it occurred in the first half. Play number 7 tended to occur in the 
first quarter with more than double the frequency of the second quarter j 
and over lliree times more often in the first half than in the second half. 
Play number 9 occurred in the last three quarters about equally, but with 
less frequency in the first quarter. The other types of plays were more or 
less equally distributed among quarters, thoujgh play number 10 occurred 
mainly in the middle quarters. 

In summary, the picture seems to be that the plays are definitely 
unevenly distributed in the ventures, this distribution tending to form an 
over-all pattern. The main features of this p? > ' are that play number 7 

occurs mainly in the first quarter, tapering oiK '-r rapidly in Hie 
other three quarters, and followed by play r whicii occurs mostly 
in the last two quarters. This pattern seen ' .e-sonable sir-ce play number 5 
is composed of extrapolation moves and such moves naist have something from 
which to extrapolate before they can occur, P*. ay number 7 affords the 
”sorae1hing” necessary for extrapolation and hence comr‘= toward the beginning 



of ventures. 



Table 16 



Distribution of Interpretative Plays by Quarters 
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Patterns of Plays in Ventures . What has been said in the preceding 
paragraphs can be shown in flow charts. Two charts were drawn, one beginning 
with a number 7 play and the other with a number 6 play. The charts include 
only the first four plays since twenry-seven ox ucaxxy 

nine ventures end with the second or third play and the remaining plays tend 
to consist of different sequences of plays 7, 5, 1, and 6. These charts 
give a good picture of the order of plays in the ventures, particularly ^e 
early branching. It is seen that the mainstream of the ventures beginning 
with a number 7 play is to a number 5 play followed about equally by a 
7, 6, 1, or 9 play. Eight ventures consist in a 7-5 sequence alone. A 
secondary stream, beginuing with a 7, is to a 1 or a 2 play with seven 
plays terminating there and five otliers distributed among 3, 5, 7, and 10 
about equally. The ventures beginning with a 6 show a second play of 5, 
except for one case, followed by a 6, a 7, a 9, or a 3 in those that do not 
end. The absence of a 6-1 or 2 sequence is interesting. 

A bar graph of the flow chart shown in Figure 10 for the total 
number of ventures was made as another attempt at showing the relative 
proportions in branching. It is seen that a structure based on the logical 
nature of the plays is clearly evident, with a 7-5-9 sequence or a 7-5-6 or 
7 sequence being common and also a common use of the 7-1 or 2 sequence. 

Note that such a combination as the 7-9 sequence does not occur. 
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Figure 9, Flow Chart of First Four Plays of 
Interpretative Ventures Beginning With Move 6 
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Chapter XI 



ANALYSIS OF RULE VENTURES 

This type of venture deals with a rule or a number of related 
rules. The term 'rule>' as used here^ refers to conventional ways of doing 
things or to analytic relationships which may be used to guide actions. Rules 
are often referred to by other terms. They may be called principles ^ postu«> 
lates$ axioms, conventions, norms, morals or even definitions. 

Rules that have never been written down may still be followed. 

Befosre the days of Emily Post many of the rules of etiquette may have been of 
this sort. However, the rules that are of interest in this chapter are those 
that have been formulated or that are formulated in the course of a lesson. 

A rule can, therefore, be thought of as a statement idiat expresses either a 
conventional way of doing things or an analytic relationship that can be used 
to govern actions. 

Laws or other e^qplicitly formulated rules are sometimes opposed to 
conventions. However, the term 'rule' is used in a wider sense here, including 
conventions in its scope. Conventional ways of doing tilings, which liie formu- 
lation of a rule msd^s explicit, are exemplified by the rules of grammar, the 
laws of a state, the rules of a game, or the regulations of a school. 

In this chapter the role of a rule as a guide to action is given 
considerable emphasis. The rules dealt with in English and mathematics ven- 
tures clearly have this function for the pupils. However, the rules discussed 
in the sociology ventures bear a more oblique relationship to the behavior of 
pupils. But, as a discussion of the laws concerning prisoners can be thought 
to have a general relationship to the moral behavior of the pupils studying 
these laws, these rules are not treated as essentially different from the rules 
dealt with in English or mathematics lessons. 
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The class of actions or decisions that a rule can govern is the range 
or scope of the rule. Rules differ considerably in their scope. Contrast the 
following two rules: use *a* before a consonant or a consonantal *h,’ but ’an* 
before a vowel or an *h* that acts as a vowel; do not steal. The range of the 
first 3fule is small; that of the second rule is greater. Although the range of 
a rule is often implied by its formulation and the context in which it is given, 
an explicit statement of the range serves to sharpen the definition of the rule. 
Consider the rule, ’Use no figurative language. ’ The range of liiis rule is not 
explicitly given. Yet there are some acts of writing or speaking to which it is 
applicable and others to which it is not. It is reasonable to esqpect this rule 
^ to be followed in the writing of chemistry reports, but it is not reasonable to 

expect it to be followed when poetry or fiction is being written. In cases 
^ such as this, where restrictions on the range of application of the rule are 

a 

left unexpressed, the context will normally provide the learner with appropriate 
clues. Thus the less complete is the statement of the range of a rule, the 
greater is the reliance upon the context. 

The content of the rule detern^ines either the action or the decision 
vdien the rule is used in particular cases. The formulation of the rule is thus 
distinct from the application of the rule where it is used to guide actions or 
decisions. If the rule is to be applied, the meaning of the rule must be clear, 
and the meaning of the constituent terms in the rule must be known. Vagueness 
and ambiguity in the fbrmulation of the rule can lead to error, as can ignorance 
or misunderstanding on the part of the student. Proper application of the rule 
» to particular cases depends upon knowledge of the arule’s content that can be 

translated into behavior. 
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In applying a rule to a particular case, it is possible to show that 
the case does, in fact, fall within the 3Copc of the rule, and this demonstration 
constitutes a justification of the use of the rule. Although rules are not 

’irn +*n . +*ll0 

WA. ^mIW.*** ^»*Vx«W ^ W y ^ V fc*. w «»< W W w ^ ■«» -.p*V 

rule itself. Because rules differ greatly in their range and content, variations 
in techniques of justifying them occur. In attempting to justify a theorem of 
geometry;, one would normally show that the theorem follows from other proved 
theorems or from the axioms and definitions of the system. In justifying a 
social rule, one might attempt to show that it is beneficial. In justifying a 
law, one might produce a copy of the relevant statutes or an argument to show 
that the law is^' in fact, a just law. In justifying a prescription of language, 
one might refer to an accepted grammar or dictionary, or to a person regarded 
as an authority on correct usage (e.g. , a teacher of English). It will be seen 
that empirical evidence is often relevant to the justification of a rule, and 
that procedures of justification are numerous and varied. 

Rule Venture Moves 

In these ventures rules are dealt with by moves having three different 
emphases. Some moves rre concerned with the formulation of the rule, others with 
its justification, and still others with its application. These three types and 
the moves that comprise them are as follows: 

I. Moves centering in rule formulation. ^ 

Rule formulation moves (move number 1) 

Range of application moves (move number 2) 

Term explication moves (move number 6) 

II. Moves centering in rule justification 

Rule verification moves (move number S) 

Rule derivation moves (move number 8) 



Move number corresponds to numbers given in the list of rule moves 
in the Appendix. 
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III. Moves centering in xvile application 

Case explication moves (move number 4) 

Rule use moves (move number 7) 

Combined case explication and use moves (move number 3) 

The formulation moves are concerned with presenting, clarii^ing) or 
formulating a rule and with indicating the scope , range or purpose of the rule's 
application. Justification moves, on the other hand, attempt to render the 
formulation plausible. Only two types of justification were recognized in our 
sample of rule ventures. They are justification by deriving the rule from other 
rules or by veri^ing some trial application of the rule. Application moves are 
concerned primarily with the description of action guided by the rule in some 
specific situation. But the treatment of the specific cases may, on occasion, 
involve justifying the application of the rule to the specific case. 

We shall discuss the foregoing moves and give examples of each as 
they occurred in classroom discourse. 

Rule formulation move . There is considerable variability in rule 
formulation moves. When attempting to classify material in a venture, the 
transcript should be read completely and a decision should be reached as to what 
constitutes a formulation of the rule for the particular venture. In some rule 
formulation moves information will be given about the range of the rule, but if 
this information is an integral part of the rule formulation then it should be 
counted as part of the move. 

Example 1 

T; When you find that a or pronoun is to be modified, 
then you choose which mu.ifier? 

S; Adjective. 

T: Yes, and for the other types of words you use . . . ? 

S: Adverb. 
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In this example, the rule is formulated by both “the teacher and the 
students* By means of open-ended sentences the teacher leads the students to 
provide the information that completes the formulation of the rule* The inxle 
Is that an adjective is used to modify a noun or a pronoun and an adverb is 
used to modify other types of words* 

Range of application move . As the range is-the class of actions or 
decisions to which the rule can be applied, the movers function is to indicate 
the situations in which it is appropriate to resort to the rule. What will 
serve as an expression of the range of a particular rule will depend upon the 
complexity of the arule* Also it is apparent that in many cases the context 
implies the range in various ways. Information given in previous lessons, 
general orienting statements at the beginning of a lesson, and text books or 
diagrams serve this function in many ventures* 

There are thus many different types of range of application moves. 

In formulating a rule about the spelling of a word, the indication of the range 
of the rule is given by the particular word being dealt with in the rule. In 
one mathematics venture concerned with the ratio of areas of different figures 
the range of application move is given as follows: 

Example 2 

T: Today we are going to talk about the triangles tiiat 
are not equal in area* 

The teacher then proceeds to develop theorems which relate triangles 
of unequal area, using the basic definition of the area of a triangle that has 
been taught in a preceding lesson. He proceeds to give an informal proof of 
the theorem that two triangles with equal bases and different altitudes are to 
each other in area as their altitudes; and of the theorem that two triangles 
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with equal altitudes and different bases are to each other in area as their 
bases. Thus the range of application move serves to indicate the nature of 
rules j in this case theorems ^ which are to be formulated in the venture. 

Term explication move . The meaning of one of the terms in the rule 
formulation is noted or discussed in this move, hence it is essentially instru- 
mental in character. Its function is to reduce ignorance of, and confusion 
about, the meaning of terms that figure in the rule formulation or range of 
application moves. As with the range of application move, what constitutes a 
term explication move will vary with the nature of the rule formulation move, 
especially with the degree of generality of the fonrailation. 

In a spelling rule, term explication may consist of a discussion of 
the meaning of the word. For instance, in an English venture in which the 
teacher attempts to differentiate between the spelling of ’^accept” and **except,** 
a term explication move occurs when the teacher says; ’Tor this one (except), 
you mi^t remember to think of the word ’’exception,” because you know what an 
exception is.” 

A more general case of term ejqplication occurs in a venture taken from 
a lesson in English. The teacher has dealt with the rule governing the use of 
adjectives in comparisons, using ”er” and ”est” endings. He has indicated that 
the form of the ending to be used depends upon Idle degree of the comparison. 

Then; the following sequence of term explication moves occurs: 

Example 3 

T; So that reminds you of the forms to use. In comparing 
Kenny and Mike we had two involved, didn’t we? And we 
used this second degree. Well, let’s get the names of 
these degrees. What do we call the first degree? 

S: Positive. 
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Example 4 

T: And the second degree, the one in which we compared 

Mike and Kenny? 

S; Comparative, 

Example 5 

T: And the name of the third degree? 

S: Superlative. 

In this sequence of moves the teacher is explicating the meaning of 
terms used in the rule formulation. He provides a teminology, or reminds the 
students of terms that they already know, by means of which the different types 
of comparison can be mentioned. 

Rule verification move . A rule (whether acceptable or unacceptable) 
is applied in some specific situation, and the resultant action or decision is 
tested against some explicit or implicit standard appropriate to such an action 
in ihese situations. The function of this move is to detearmine whether or not 
the result of applying the rule to a particular case does, in fact, lead to a 
correct or satisfactory outcome. It is analogous to the testing of a general 
hypothesis by the examination of a concrete example. So this move provides a 
powerful device for the rejection of wrong rules, and can be used to provide 
support fjr correct rules. 

The following move exemplifies the negative use of this type of move. 
In the preceding discussion the teacher has drawn from a student a rule purport- 

f 

ing to govern the use of *a^ and *an,^ The teacher summarizes the student^s 
offering, which is that *an* is used for the plural subject and ^a* is used for 
the singular. The teacher then proceeds to test the proposed rule by a rule 
verification move: 
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> Example 6 

T; Welly let’s see. I’m going to say ”an apples are 
good for us” and ”a apple is good for us.” Is this 
what you mean? 

Si No- Is it the opposite? 

The teacher applies the student’s rule to an instance y and asks him 
to judge whether the rule fits the instance. It is interesting to note that 
althou^ the student was unable to formulate the rule correctly, he decided 
that the example was incorrect, presumably by reference to his intuitive and 
unformulated knowledge of the language. The teacher then proceeds to elicit a 
correct formulation from the class. 

Rule derivation move . The way in which a rule may be derived from 
other rules is noted or discussed, or a demonstration is given that the rule is 

•• 

equivalent to or incompatible with some other rule. Where the r^ile concerns a 
» theorem or formula as a guide to action in certain situations, this move may 

involve proving the theorem or formula, but does not include the theorem or 
formula thereby proved. 

Almost all of the examples of this type of move are concerned with 
the development or justification of one rule by deriving it from another rule 
which is taken to be true. In geometry lessons the moves provide proofs of 
theorems, or Idle development of further formulas based on given formulas. 

In physics lessons the moves derive one formula from another. 

Example 7 

T: ... Likewise, if the i initial velocity is zero, 

what does this (S = Vo^ + A T^) reduce to? 

S; % A T^. 

T: One-half A times T squared, which is the same equation 
you have in your book. But you see then that these 
equations which have V sub-zero in them are more 
general; they will apply to more situations than will 
the specialized equations that are given in the book. 
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In this move the teacher presents a general formula. He then shows 
that if certain elements in the formula are given zero values, the formula 
reduces to the particular formula that has been used in class. This deriva- 
tion of the special rule from the more general rule provides a justification 
for it. In -diis particular example, however, the; teacher fails to bring out 
the fact that the range of problems to which the special rule had been applied 
actually met the restrictions that the special rule involved. To this e:±ent, 
his derivation constitutes an incomplete justification of the rule. 

Case explication move . A particular situation or type of situation 
is presented and explicated in terms which indicate how the rule is to be 
applied. This explication may serve to justify the use of the rule in the 
pairticular case. 

A great part of instruction in rule ventures is concerned with the 
teaching of the rule through the application of it to particular cases. This 
move provides the analysis and clarification of the cases so treated, and may 
serve to show that the case falls within the range of the rule. 

Example 8 



(The formula being used here is S (distance) = the product 
of the average velocity and the time of travel. ) 

T; O.K. Let’s look at number five. Tell us what is given. 
S: Given? The distance that the ball falls, 400 feet. 

T: What’s the symbol for distance? 

S: S equals . . . the quantity ... 

T; What is the distance? 

S; Four hundred feet. 

T: What else is given? What are we to find? 

S; You’re supposed to find the velocity. 

T: Wait. Now think, what are we to find? 

S: We’re supposed to find the time. 

T: O.K. 
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A general formula is being used in this venture. In this move the 
teacher explicates the problem by making clear the values of the variables in 
the general formula and by indicating which of the variables in the formula is 
unknown and needs to be found after the substitutions and calculations have been 
made. By complicating the case the teacher orders the information that is given 
in such a way that it can be used in conjunction with the rule to provide the 
desired solution. 

Use move . In moves of this type, activity which is guided by the rule 
is carried out or described in a way distinguishable from case explication. 

To use a rule is to be guided by the rule when performing activities 
of an appropriate sort. On the one hand, there is the individual case that 
falls within the range of the rule, and on the other, there is the rule whose 
content gives directions as to action in cases of this sort. To use the rule 
correctly is to follow the directions for action in the Individual case. There 
are incorrect actions in many instances and these may result from either an 
incorrect use of the rule or an application of liie wrong rule. 

Example 9 

T; How would this ^already* by used? 

S: They were there already. 



Example 10 



T: Use ^who’s* with the apostrophe, 

S: Whose shoes are those?* 



Example 11 



The formula (A = ^bh) has been provided, and the 
particular values have been explicated, 

T: , . , which gives you what area? 

S: Twenty square units, 

T: Correct, 



The student has given an incorrect answer in this example. 
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Each of these examples is short, but this is not characteristic of 
all use moves. Such a move may involve a lengthy series of computations, as 
when a number of calculations is needed to solve an equation into which the 
particular values given in the problem have been inserted. In each case, the 
use move involves an activity which is directed by the content of the particular 
rule which is seen to be relevant to the problem under consideration. A case 
explication move contrasts with a use niove in that the case explication move 
prepares for the rule's use, whereas the use move, as each of these examples 
shows, is concerned with the output of an application of a rule to a particular 
case. 



Combined case explication and use move . In this move, both explication 
of ‘die problem or si'tuation and use of the rule in the si'tuation are carried out 
in an in'tegrated way, so that it is not possible to distinguish them without 
risk of losing significant content. 

Example 12 

T; Number one? 

S: The two triangles have -the same altitude so you compare 
‘the bases, and the base of ABD is 5 and the base of 
‘triangle ADC is 15. So it would be 5 over 15, and that 
is, to put it in a simpler form, one over three. 

T: All right. So the triangles are to each other as one 

is to three, or one of them is a third as large as the 
other. In ‘that case, your altitude (referring to a 
diagram on the board) is what line? 

S: A 0. 

T; O.K. 

It becomes difficult, in some cases, to separate the statements that 
are purely explicative from those which describe the use of the rule and, in 
this example, it can be seen that ‘they are closely interwoven. The first 
sentence of the student's first u‘tterance is explicative— the rule to be used 
is indicated and the values given in the problem are indicated. In the second 
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and third sentences the student is using the rule; in the second by stating 
her answer in an unsimplified form; in the third by giving a simplified answer. 
The teacher ^s statements are somewhat divided in function* The first two 
sentences of his second utterance are essentially use sentences, but his last 
sentence and the student *s response are explicative. In some cases it is even 
more difficult to distinguish the two types of application-centered moves, and 
attempts to do so lead to fractionalization of the venture beyond the level of 
adequate description. Thus, combined case explication and use moves tend to 
shade into either use or case explication moves* 

Distribution of Rule Ventures 

Although the sample of rule ventures is small, it is of interest to 
note how the rule ventures are distributed by subjects. This distribution is 
shown in Table 17. 



Table 17 

Distribution of Rule Ventures by Subjects 





Science 


English 


Sociology 


Math 


Core 


History 


Total 


Rule Ventures 


3 


18 


2 


20 




— 


43 


Total Ventures 
















in the Subject 
















Area 


243 


127 


35 


35 


46 


151 


637 



Of the 43 rule ventu:res, 38 occurred in either English or mathematics 
and this would seem to reflect the important role of conventions in the former 
and of analytic statements in th^ latter. The relative frequency of occurrence 
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of rule ventures when related to the total number of ventures of all kinds 
occurring in each subject area provides the following order of subjects: 



Mathematics: 1 rule venture 
Snglxsh: 1 rule venture 
Sociology: 1 rule venture 
Science: 1 rule venture 
Gore: 0 rule venture 
HistoL 7 : 0 rule venture 



for each 1.8 ventures 



for 



f 



*9 



for each 
for each 
for each 
for each 



17.5 ventures 
81 ventures 
46 ventures 
51 ventures 



Thus there seems to be a clear distinction between the frequency of 
occurrence of rule ventures in English and mathematics on the one hand, and 
in the natural and social sciences on the other. 

The empirical nature of the content of the low frequency areas would 
suggest that rules mi^t play a less significant role in the treatment of this 
subject matter than they do in the areas of English and mathematics. There is 
perhaps an element of surprise in the low occurrence of rule ventures in core, 
history, and sociology lessons. These areas are concerned with the actions 
and reasons of men and one might anticipate that rules would figure prominently 
in them, but these subjects apparently do not provide rules to govern immediate 
action. Consequently, on the basis of these limited data, it seems that the 
distribution of rule ventures may reflect the influence of the subject matter. 

Types of Rule Ventures 

In the discussion of the nature of a rule and in the grouping of moves, 
three separate foci of interest were mentioned: formulation, justification, and 

application. In attempting to classify the ventures in a manner that might be 
useful in research and discussion of rule ventures, and in the construction of 
strategies, the same three foci were used. Ventures were classified according 
to the different groups of moves represented in them. 
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Type !• Ventures containing only formulation moves (4 ventures). 

Type II. Ventures containing only application moves (3 ventures). 

Type III. Ventures containing formulation and justification moves (5 ventures). 

Type IV. Ventures containing formulation and application moves (26 ventures). 

Type V. Ventures containing formulation, application, and justification 

moves (5 ventures). 

Type I. In these ventures the rule is given without justification or 
application. It would seem that this type of venture serves either to revise a 
known or partly known inile or to express a rule that is sufficiently clear and 
simple to permit easy application. For if a rule is new or complex for the 
students, formulation without application runs the risk of producing 'verbal* 
rather than 'active* knowledge of the rule. Spelling rules, at least in the case 
of ordinary words dealt with at the high school level, meet this requirement of 
simplicity and clarity. 

Type II. These ventures deal with a rule that is known to the students. 
They are peripheral cases of rule ventures, and shade off into procedure ventures. 
The three ventures in this group were not classified as procedure ventures because 
they were more concerned with behaving in accordance with the rule than they were 
with the exhibition of a sequence of actions appropriate to a given end. Thus, 
in one case, the teacher set a series of exercises in which the students had to 
use the 3 rule that they had just been taught about spelling and the use of the 
apostrofdie. This venture contained a series of complete application moves. 

Type III. In these ventures the rule is justified by derivation or 
verification. The derivation may include such things as the proof of a theorem 
or the deduction of a formula, and the verification involves testing some perfor- 
mance carried out in accordance with the rule against some standard. This kind 
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of venture serves to bring out liie meaning of the rule and its relation to 
other rules, or to give some idea of the limits and results of the application 
of it. 

One of the ventures in mathematics contains moves 1-5-1. The teacher 
opens wilh an indication of the rule that tiie area of a rectangle is given by 
the product of its base and its height (move 1); she then proceeds to verify 
this by using a particular rectangle tiiat has been marked into squares (move 5) 
and finally she states the formula again (move 1). 

Type IV. This is the typical kind of rule venture. It combines both 
formulation and application moves, and thus serves to teach botii ^verbal* and 
’active^ lonowledge of the rule, and to teach new or known rules. A teacher may 
often be warranted in avoiding the justification of a rule that he has to teach. 
Indeed, there are many rules for which justification would appear to be super- 
fluous. However, it should be noted that if the teacher aims to develop a 
critical knowledge of a rule, this kind of venture may be defective, for it 
places the responsibility for such development solely on the student. 

Type V. These ventures are the most con^lex type, and in them the 
student is esqposed to information relevant to the three foci of interest. Con- 
sequently, this kind of venture can be used to achieve all the purposes that the 
other kinds are used for as well as to give the student a more rounded experience 
with Ihe irale. On the other hand, as econony of time and effort is required in 
the classroom, it seems reasoiuible to restrict the use of this kind of venture 
to the teaching of rules of special importance. 

The following venture from a class in geometry exemplifies this kind 
of venture. It contains moves 2-1-8-1-3-1-7-1-3-1. The venture opens with Ihe 
statement that ”we*d like to find out some things that make figures that don’t 
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look alike > equal'' (move 2); then a brief derivation is given for the first rule 
(move 8); the rule is formulated as "Two triangles are equal if they have equal 
bases and equal altitudes (move 1); this is applied to a particular pair of 
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teacher sunanarizes the findings of the three moves (move 7); a second corollary 
is stated (move 1); the second corollary is applied to a further case (move 3); 
then the venture is concluded with a resume in which each vof the rules is stated 
(move !)• 



The frequency with which these five types of ventures were found in 
classroom discourse is shown in Table 18. 



Table 18 

Frequency of Types of Ventures by Subjects 



Subject 

Area 


Number of 
Teachers 


Number of 
Classes 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Total 


Physics 


1 


5 






1 


2 


* 


3 


English 


1 


5 


3 


1 




12 


2 


18 


Sociology 


1 


5 






1 


1 




2 


Geometry 


1 


5 


1 


2 


3 


11 


3 


20 


Total 


4 


20 


4 


3 


5 


26 


5 


43 



It can be seen that the Type V venture occurs infrequently. This 
venture provides the most complete treatiiieht of a rule, and its rare use is a 
function of the general tendency in the sample to minimize the justification 
of rules. The most common venture is Type IV in which Ihe rule is formulated 
and applied. Allhough the number of cases is small, it seems that Type IV 
venture is Important in all subject areas. 
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Patterns of Moves 

The question naturally arises as to whether or not the moves that 
recur in classroom discourse appear with any regularity* Three procedures 
were followed in an effort to throw some li^t on this question* One pro**- ' - 
cedure is to tabulate consecutive pairs of plays which occurred in the 
ventures* With ei^t kinds of plays, there are 56 possible consecutive pairs, 
only 34, or approximately 60 percent, actually occurred* 

Table 19 shows the frequency of pairs of plays* A new play, *com- 
plete application,’ has been used in this table* Complete application plays 
were derived in the following way* Where a combined case explication and use 
move occurs it usually means that a complete application of the anile being 
applied to a particular case has been carried out* In preparing liie material 
for the following table, sequences of both use and case explication moves 
were— where the transcripts warranted— combined to form a 'complete applica- 
tion' move, which is the same as the combined case explication and use move* 
Plays were then constructed of sequences of conqplete applications whether 
they contained 3 moves or both 7 and 4 moves* 
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Table 19 

Pairs of Plays in Rule Ventures 



Second Play 










pom- 




















- 




;>lete 


Case 




Term 












First 






Appli- 


Expli- 


VerifiJ 


Expli- 




Deriva- 






Per- 


Play 


Rule 


Range- 


cation 


cation 


cation 


cation 


Use 


tion 


Finish 


Total 


cent 




1 


2 





4 


■ 5 ' 


6 


^7 


8 - 


• 






Rule 
























I 




7 


25 


6 


2 


8 


25 


4 


13 


90 


3«K 


Range 


















• 






2 


26 




1 


2 




•• 


7 


4 


2 


42 


16% 


Complete 

Applica*- 








- 
















tion 


19 


2 




90 


1 


1 


10 


•• 


15 


48 


18% 


Case 
























Explica* = 
tion 
























4 


10 


• 


1 




•• 


1 


m 


- . 


- 


12 


4.5% 


Verifi- 






















•- 


cation 






- 










‘ 






" 


5 


3 

i • 


* 


1 


- - 




- 


- 


- 


09 


4 


1.5% 


Term 

Explica- 




















* 




tion 


















. ' • 






6 


4 


2 


4 


•• 


m 




1 


t ' 


5 


16 


6% 


Use 


ft i * 


* 


f' 




■ 














7 


17 


5 


10 


0m 


- 


4 






7 


43 


16.5% 


Deriva- 

tion 


















* 






8 


6 




1 


• 


1 


- 


m 




1 


9 


3.5% 


Coonience 


5 


26 


5 


4 


- 


2 


m 


1 


43 

No. of 
























Ventures 




TOTAL 


90 


42 


48 


12 


4 


16 


43 


9 




264 


= No. 



of Plays 
for all 
Ventures 
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There were 583 moves in the rule ventures, but there were only 264 plays* 
This reduction indicates Hiat over-all there were 2«2 moves per play* But the 
over-all average obscures the fact that most of the reduction occurred in the 
rule application group* There were 396 moves rn the application group, but only 
103 plays. Thus there were approximately four moves per play in this group* There 
were 187 moves in either the formulation or the justification groups, and 161 playsj 
Thus thesre were 1*2 moves per play in these groups* 

These statistics can be interpreted to mean that there is a strong ten- 
dency to make a long sequence of use moves or cooplete application iM>ves but there 
is only a very sli^t tendency to repeat other moves. It could be said, perhaps, 
that one of the principles teachers follow in teaching rules is to repeat 
applications of the rule* 

Table 19 indicates that the usual way of initiating discussion in rule 
ventures is to indicate the range of the rule in question* As was pointed out in 
the discussion of this move, the indication of the range of the rule may be given 
in many ways and will probably be rather perfunctory* However, the general 
principle of opening with a range of application move is both dominant (it occurs 
60 percent of the time) and sound (for it serves to orient the pupil)* 

There is no single preferred concluding play, but complete application 
plays and use plays together account for 50 percent of the closing moves* How- 
ever, there is also a fairly strong tendency for Hie venture to conclude wilii 
a rule formulation move* 

There is considerable variety in the manner of termination, and it is 
possible that the different concluding moves function in different ways* It 
seems reasonable to regard the concluding rule formulation move as a form of 
review of the point of the venture* The concluding use moves would seem to have 
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a checking role: the teacher gets the class to apply the arule or does so himself, 

but does not require an explication. On the other hand, the conclusion by means 
of a complete application suggests a more cautious approach: the venture is not 
closed with review of the rule, but is closed wxth a complete application that 
serves to clarify the application of the rule as well as to make the application. 

Most of the order in Table 19 can be es^lained in terms of the tendency 
of the rule formulation play to alternate with other sorts of plays. Examination 
of the *1* row of the table shows that the *1* play is followed by all of the 
olher plays, and examination of the *1* column shows that the *1’ play follows 
all the other plays. As long as the venture, continues, there is a strong tendency 
for the teacher to return to a formulation of the rule before introducing a 
different type of play. It seems that the rule formulation moves function like 
a star to keep the ship on course. By constant reference to the rule, the 
progress of the venture is regulated to ensure that the relevance of the material 
in the other types of plays is brought out. 

The range of application and rule formulation combination occurs most 
frequently; there are 26 entries in the cell. Further, as the 2 move is the 
dominant opening move, this sequence occurs mostly as the beginning of the 
venture. Seventeen of the ventures begin in this fashion. Thus a basic pattern 
for opening a rule venture involves, firstly, some indication of the range, and 
secondly a statement of the rule. If the rule is not known to the learners, 
then this initial rule formulation will need sharpening up or restatement sub- 
sequently; but the ’’return to rule” tendency indicates that this is what the 
teacher will usually do. 

Another procedure for finding out whether or not plays occur in any 
sort of pattern is to analyze the position in the venture at which a play occurs. 
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Are p^rticulAr .kinds of J^lays more likely to occur at the beginning of a venture, 
or at the end of a venture? Tabulation of plays by exact position (i.e., first 
play in venture, second play in venture, etc.) is likely to be confused by Ike 
fact that ventures vary in the number of plays idiat occur in them. For instance, 
the fourth play may constitute the end of one venture, but the middle of another 
venture. If it is assumed that each venture constitutes a complete unit of dis- 
cussion, then it is more appropriate to treat each venture as divisible into four 
equal units (a first quarter, second quarter, third quarter, fourth quarter) 
regardless of the number of plays it contains. The frequency of plays occurring 
in the four quarters of each venture is recorded in Table 20, 

The data in these tables were obtained by dividing each venture into 
four equal parts and tabulating the frequency of plays, or fractions of plays, 
which occurred in each of these parts. 



Table 20 

Distribution of Plays Over Quarters of Ventures 



Move No, 


First Qtr. 


Second Qtr. 


Third Qtr. 


Fourth Qtr, 


Total 


1 


17 


26 3/4 


24 3/4 


21% 


90 


2 

1 • 


27 


6 


6 


3 


42 


C;A. 


S 


12 


11% 


19% 


48 


4 


5 


5 


1 


1 


12 


5 




ih 


2% 


am 


4 


6 


3 


5 


3% 


4 3/4 


16 


7 


7 


7 


14% 


14^ 


43 


8 


2 


2 3/4 


2% 


1 3/4 


9 




66 


66 


66 


66 





It can be seen tiiat 27 of the 42 range plays occur in the first 
quarter. Once an allowance is made for this preponderance of 2 moves in 
the first quarter, there is little evidence to suggest a positioning of 
plays* Thus 5 the 1 play occurs about equally in each of the three last 
quavers; as. do most of the other types of plays. However $ a sli^t posi* 
tionipg effect seems to occur with 4 and 7 moves* The entries for the 4 
andr the 7 rows indicate that the case explication move occurs earlier than 
does the use ^ve unsupported by explication* Thus» ten out of twelve 
4-plays occur in the first half of the ventures, whereas 2V cut of 42 
7-plays occur in the last half. 

The general conclusion that follows from the results of the 
search for positioning of plays is that freedom of treatment occurs at 
most points of a venture. This means that within the limits of the 
"return to rule" tendency and the early occurrence of 2 moves, any type 
of play tends to occur at any point in the venture. The position data 
suggest that the teachers are quite flexible in their exposition. 

A further analysis of the sequencing of moves in rule ventures 
was made by means of a flow chart. The flow chart was constructed in the 
same manner as was the flow chart for conceptual ventures, and the reader 
is referred to that chapter for a description of the procedure and the 
interpretation. 

It can be seen that there is a tendency in rule ventures, com- 
parable to that in conceptual ventures, of returning to a characteristics 
move. In rule ventures, the tendency is for the discussion to return to 
the rule formulation move. If the main branch of the flow chart is 



examined 9 it can be seen liiat most ventures open wilji a 2 play (range 
of application) followed by a 1 play (rule of formulation)# Then 
considerable variation is esdiibited in the next play, and after tiiis 
there is a return to tdie 1 play# 

The flow chart and the oilier analyses indicate that there is 
a strong tendency for rule ventures tc open wiHi an indication of the 
range and tiien to proceed to a formulation of the rule; and thereafter 
to alternate rule formulation moves with a variety of other nioveS} so 
that there is considerable flexibility of treatment in Ihe body of the 



venture# 
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Chapter Xll 



MAIYSIS OF PROCEDURAL VENTURES 

It has been said in an earlier chapter that a procedural venture 
eidiibits a sequence of actions by which an end may be achieved* The sequence 
may deal witii such varied Idlings as solving a problemy making a product » or 
bringing about a certain type of event* All of these have in common the fact 
that each one leads to some end which is desired* The actions will thus not 
be random or purposeless, but will be sequences which can lead to some desiired 
outcome* Therefore, what are referred to herein as 'procedures' may be also 
referred to in other contexts as 'methods,' 'techniques,' 'problem solutions,' 
or 'skills*' Examples of procedures are: the method employed to solve 
theoretical problems in physics, the recipe for cooking a cake, the procedure 
used for testing blood types, the prcc^dure for dissecting a frog, or the 
procedure to be followed in evaluating an argument* 

Types of Procedures and Ventures 

There is an ambiguity in the foregoing discussion* The ambiguity 
involves the relationship between the notion of a sequence of actions or a 
performance and the notion of a procedure* Suppose that some beer has been 
made at home by: a novice beermaker* When asked to describe the procedure he 
used, he says that he took out the old tub, put some hops and malt in it, and 
so forth* In effect, he provides a description of what he did* Now suppose 
that the beer has been made by a brewery* When asked to describe the proce- 
dure used, the brewmaster may reply that xt was the same careful procedure as 
he uses in making all beer, and that all the steps are written out and locked 
in his office* In this case the procedure used is not just a description of 
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the actions performed when a particular vat of beer is brewed; it is a 
statement of an abstract melhod that is being followed in a particular case* 
The point is that soraetimes by "procedure” is meant nothing more 
than the sequence of actions that took place or will be taking place* The 
<tem ’^performance” will be used to convey this sense* On the other hand^ 
"procedure" is often used to refer to an abstract structure, or set of ideas. 
Which determines the sequence of actions to be performed on a particular 
occasion* It: is to this abstract conception that we refer by the term 
"procedure*” Thus a procedure is an abstraction that way be described inde- 
pendently of a particular sequence of actions utilised in achieving a desired 
outcffpe in a certain situation, and When we talk of procedural ventuices it 
is a procedure in this sense that we take to be the objective* 

Of course, not all sequences of action are guided by a procedure, 
although they may conform to it. But where a performance is given in a 
procedural venture it is held that Ihe objective of the venture is the pro* 
cedure which can be abstracted from the particular performance. 

At.lhis point a further complication arises. Procedures may he 
either ad hoc or established. M hoc procedures are those that come into 
existence dnly when a unique problem is attacked, and many examples spring 
readily to mind* Established procedures are pre-existent and formulated 
independently of the particular problem in hand. For example, the procedure 
for identifying blood types is well established, as are many recipes for 
cooking, techniques for. locating troubles in electronic equipment or methods 
for establishing the validity of an Inference. 
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Of special interest in this, discussion is the fact lhat most of 
our ventures involve ad hoc procedures. An examination of the transcri|ft8 
indicates that the method of solving most of the problems vas developed as 
the venture proceeded. Only two ventures clearly involved established 
procedures: one dealt with the standard technique for dissecting a frog, 

the other referred to an established test for the identification of a 
sulfate. 

Procedural ventures differ, therefore, in terms of the origination 
of the procedure ^e the procedure is ad hoc it makes sense to 

talk of the development or creation of the procedure in the venture, but it 
does not make sense to talk of the procedure being followed or applied. On 
the other hand, where the procedure is established or pre-existent it makes 
sense to talk of following or applying the procedure to the problem at hand. 

To avoid mere pedantry we have not tried to be rigorous in our terminology 
at all points in the discussion. But the distinction is significant for it 
gives rise to this question: to what extent are we justified in grouping 

ventures that deal with ^ h^ procedures together with ventures that deal 
with established procedures? 

It was stated above that not all sequences of action are guided 
by a procedure. Normally one would not ask a question such as 'Vhat procedure 
did you follow when you sat down?” or **What procedure did you follow when you 
wrote out the letters of the alphabet?” This means, in part, that we would 
not think of all sequences of action as procedure-creating. There would need 
to be some naturally identifiable outcome and some interest in seeing the 
structure of the performance before a sequence of actions would be classified 
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as procedure-creating. But most of our sample of procedural ventures 
contain solutions to problems that seem to be created in the particular 
lesson and are probably not returned to later. Granted that a goal or 
end is identifiable (to reach a certain solution)^ why is it that we have 
Ihou^t that the element of abstraction is present in these ventures? 

The anfiv^er to this question is that we have made an assun^tion. 

We have assumed that when a teacher shows how to solve problems in class 
or has the pupils develop a solution under his guidance , he is interested 
in bringing about a generalization on the part of his pupils. He is not, 
presumably, interested in their being able to reproduce the same sequence 
of actions as was perfomied if ever the identical problem should be 
encountered again. He is, it seems more reasonable to suppose, hopefiil 
that Ae students will be able to solve problems sim i lar to that whose 
solution has been demonstrated, when they meet them. 

A criticism might occur to the reader. In the discussion of the 
nature of a venture objective in Chapter III, it was pointed out that the 
objective of the venture should not be identified with the intention of the 
teacher. And yet the above assumption seems to involve just this idea. 

But what we have rejected is the claim that what the reader understands as 
the cognitive import of the venture in any particular venture is identical 
with what the individual teacher sou^t to teach in the venture. The above 
assumption, however, is based upon general considerations about the nature 
of the school. School teachers arc supposed to be interested in h«Xping 
their pupils abstract, and they are not supposed to be interested in mere 
display of their ability to perform sequences of actions that lead to the 
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solutions of problems. Our assumption, then, can be put this way: there 

is a pedagogical interest in bringing students to a general and transferable 
understanding tlirou^ the study of particular problems. 

The above discussion has attempted to show why an observer or 
reader of the transcripts would classify ventures, empl(^ing what have been 
called ^ hoc procedures, as procedural ventures. But why should the students 
take the observed performance to be indicative of Idle correct procedure? Our 
answer is, of course, speculative, but it seems plausible. The teacher is 
the chief figure in the classroom; he is the expert and in most cases 
determines what is ri^t or wrong. The teacher is an authority for the 
student. This is true in all sorts of ventures, not just in procedural 
ventures. So even though there may be no procedure applied in the venture, 
but rather a performance given, the authority of the teacher means that the 
performance he gives or accepts has the quality of a public, established 
procedure. By virtue of his authority, his performance or a performance that 
he approves of is procedure-creating. The sanction of the teacher means to 
students that even if the procedure is appropriate only to a problem the 
same as that solved, the performance indicates the way that the problem is 
to be solved should it be encountered again. 

When the teacher shows the class how to solve a problem he is 
implying that this is the best way, or, at least, that It is a good way for 
his students to solve this problem or one like it. When he accepts a per- 
formance that a student offers, then he is putting' his seal of approval on 
it. Even if there is no established procedure being applied to the problem 
in question, when the teacher accepts or gives a performance there is an 



implicit direction and advice that this sort of performance should be 
repeated when a similar problem is to be solved. The way that the teacher 
does scuneldiingj or a way that he accepts, becomes a recommended vsy of 
doing it for his students. 

Before proceeding to two general points, we can sumnarize. The 
above discussion distinguishes a performance from the procedure being 
performed or developed, and provides a rationale for the procedural venture 
category in that it establishes that the objective of the venture is still 
a procedure regardless of whether ad hoc or established procedures are 
treated in a venture. 

Of the two general points that will be considered, the first is 
concerned with the venture system itself, and the second is concerned with 
the teaching of procedures as revealed in the observed ventures. 

Two different types of procedures can be distinguished: S3anbolic 

procedures, and manipulative procedures. In symbolic procedures the 
sequence of actions involves making statements, drawing diagrams and so 
forth. The solution of problems in physics or geometry will usually 
involve symbolic procedures. Manipulative procedures require the movement 
of objects and the transformation of materials, and involve motor skills. 
For example, the dissection of a frog or the cooking of a cake are 
manipulative procedures. 

When manipulative procedures occur in ventures, the performance 
will be extra -verbal. But the venture system has been created to analyze 
the discourse occurring in the classroom. This does not mean that no pro- 
vision is made in the system for describing procedural ventures in which 
manipulative procedures are involved. We have analyzed a venture dealing 



with tile dissection of a frog in the same way as other ventures have been 
analyzed. It does mean, however, that the system can only analyze these 
procedures if they are described verbally. Consequently the analysis of 
lessons in subject areas involving many manipulative procedureuL ventures 
mi^t not be appropriately carried out using the present system. 

A technical point following from the same distinction should be 
noted. The sequence of actions in a manipulative procedure is non-verbal 
and may be described by words. The sequence of actions in a S3mibolic 
procedure will consist of words or other symbols. However, no distinction 
is made in the move analysis between Uie words which describe a manipulative 
procedure and Idle words by means of which a symbolic procedure is performed. 
Both are treated as descriptions of performance. In the main this is 
because Ihe best description of the sequence of actions comprising a 
S3nnbolic procedure is the discourse which the performers produced. 

The second point concerns the process of abstraction from per- 
formance to procedure. With both established and ^ hoc procedures the 
teacher can explicitly discuss the procedure and thereby assist the student 
in the process of abstraction, or he can avoid esq^licit discussion of the 
procedure and thus place the burden fully on the shoulders of the student. 
Examination of the ventures indicates that mainly the teachers do not 
discuss the procedure directly. Even in the two ventures in which estab- 
lished procedures are used there is no discussion of the procedure itself 
Independent of the problem to which it is being applied. However, the 
availability of sources in which the student can study the procedure 
probably minimizes the amount of abstraction that he must perform in these 
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cases. What seems to he a genuine difficulty with the obseirved ventures 
is that in most of the ad hoc ventures there is little or no attention 
paid to the abstraction of the procedure from the pei^rformance. On occa- 
sion the teacher summarizes the steps that have been carried out or indi- 
cates the range of utility of Idle procedure developed. But^ in the main^ 
the responsibility for abstraction of the procedure from the performance 
is left to the student. 

Types of Moves in Procedural Ventures 
Three groups of moves have been distinguished: those concerned 

with the problem or situation to which the procedure will be applied, those 
concerned with the performance of the procedure, and those concerned with 

r 

the development of the procedure and its abstraction from the immediate 
problem or situation dealt with in the venture. 

Problem-centered moves provide information about, or analysis of, 
the problem or situation. This information or analysis covers such things 
as the identification of the problem of immediate interest, a statement of 
the infosrmation that has been given, the elucidation of the problem and a 
discussion of the constituent parts, and an indication of the outcome that 
should be reached when the procedure has been completed. 

Performance -centered moves describe the performance by which the 
procedure is exercised in the situation or problem. In mai^ cases there is 
» no procedure that exists independent of the performance which leads to the 

solution, which is to say that the procedure is ^ rather than pre- 
^ existent, and the teacher makes no attempt to abstract the procedure from 

the details and complexity of the performance with which the students have 
been confronted. 

o 
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Even if there is no pre-existent procedure that is being applied to 
the problem in hand 9 presumably the students will be able to abstract the pro- 
cedure from the performance and develop a technique for answering the problem 
jjy pfobleiBs lilos it* Moves that are concerned C3q)licxtly wxth this abstraction 
of the procedure foom the individual performance are procedure-centered moves* 
The sample of ventures revealed few instances of these moves, and in these the 
steps that had been carried out in the performance were summarized or briefly 
stated* Three other kinds of procedure -centered moves were identified in which 
the information deals directly with the procedure rather than with it in appli- 
cation to a particular problem* These moves indicate the range of utility or 
application of the procedure, describe or nominate some established procedure 
which has been exemplified or referred to in the venture, and discuss concepts 
that are instrumental to an understanding of Idle procedure* 

The following list indicates the grouping of the moves, 

I, Problem-Centered Moves 
Identification of problems 
Information giving 

Indication of end or outcome to be achieved 
Problem analysis 

II. Performance-Centered Moves 



Introduction of recorded performance 
Characterization of performance 

III. Procedure -C entered Move s 
Summary of steps 
Range of utility of procedure 
Instrumental concepts 
Discussion of procedure 
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Examples of Moves 

Identification of problems . This move locates the problem or 
situation which is to be dealt with in the venture. The identification may 
be made in various ways. For example , the students may be referred to an 
exercise in a book^ and this reference may consist merely of giving the 
number of the exercise. Or the students may be directed to a problem that 
has been written on the board. Again, the problem may be identified by 
some brief description, but only that part of the discourse needed for the 
identification should be counted in this move. Discourse that conveys 
information about the problem should be included in the information-giving 
move. The identification moves are, then, quite brief in almost all cases. 
Statements and questions such as the following serve to identify problems: 
”Nuraber ei^t, Harry?”; ”Let*s return to the problem we started yesterday.” 
*'Let*s have number one on the board, Gerald.”; ”Let*s do this for burning 
hydrogen in air.” 

Information giving . The information which is given in these moves 
is about the problem or problems to be dealt with in the venture, not about 
the procedure. The information is about the problem to which the procedure 
is to be applied or for whose solution a procedure is to be developed in the 
venture. Discourse which falls into this move states the details of the 
problem; it does not expand it or elucidate it. The move is concerned with 
establishing what is given. However, a statement of the end to be achieved 
is not included in this move, as a separate move covers this. 
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Example 1 

After the problem has been identified the teacher continues; 

T; Read us the givens, please* 

S: You’re given E as the mid-point of AB, and that 6CDE 
is a parallelogram* 

The teacher aslcs the student to state the "givens” for the exer- 
cise* In complying with this request the student has not stated all the 
information liiat is availablo in the text, but seems to have selected that 
Which he feels to be especially pertinent to the solution* For example » he 
makes no mention of the point F in his statement, biit this point must be 
introduced into the argument. This is probably typical of information- 
giving moves, and is certainly characteristic of the moves that this gennetry 
teacher enq^lc^s* 

The brevity of the above exan^le is not characteristic of all infor- 
mation-giving moves as some found in physics ventures aro quite long* The 
following example, although not very long, gives much more detail* 

Examp^_2 

S: In this problem we had a block or wei^t of twenty 

pounds, resting on a surface, and the coefficient of 
friction between the surface and the block was 0.2, 
and the block was being pulled aldng the surface at 
a constant speed tiy a rope making an angle of thirty 
degrees with the surface* 

Indication of end or outcome to be achieved * In this move the 
result to be achieved is indicated* Especially in those problems idiere the 
teacher does not want to give the student the answer, the end will be indi- 
cated in a general rather than in a specific manner* However, as in some of 
the exercises dealt with in the geometry lesson, there are ventures in which 
the result to be achieved is specified precisely* The following two examples 
contrast in this way* 



Example 3 

T: Now how would you identify an unknown solution if 1 

told you that I believed it was a chloride or a sulfate? 

Exafl^le 4 

After identifying the problem and stating the given, the 

student proceeds to make the following statement: 

S: We're trying to prove that triangle BOB is equal to 
triangle CED. 

This difference in formulation of the move presumably reflects a 
difference in the kind of process Hiat the venture involves* In those cases 
where the end is indicated in a general way, the task involves the discovery 
of some particular fact or value and the move serves to guide the student in 
his discovery. In the other case the task involves tdie proof or justification 
of some statement. 

In class ii^ing discourse care should be taken to differentiate this 
move from the characterization-of -performance move in which the actual result 
that the performance has produced is mentioned or described. To indicate the 
end or result is to describe the desired end, not the actual end. In con- 
junction with the information-giving move the end or outcome move can guide 
the selection of the procedure to be applied, v;hereas the characterization-* 
of-performance move describes the final result of applying the procedure 
that has been selected. 

Problem analysis . When the basic information has been given it is 
possible to describe its elements in such a way as to clarify them or to 
bring out the inter-relationship among them. This is the function of the 
problem-analysis move. It serves to explicate the problem or situation in 
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a manner reJLevant to the aim of the venture* These moves liierefore are 
sometimes difficult to differentiate from characterization-of-performance 
moves and from instrumental-concept moves* 

Example 5 

In this example the problem, has been identified > some infor- 
mation given has been mentioned , and a previous problem-analysis 
move has been made, after which tlie teacher makes the following 
problem-analysis move. 



T: Now first, when you do that [put a fifty-gram wei^t 
on the rod], the rod is still seventy-two centimeters 
long. So, it travels. The end out here travels in 
an arc liiU this [pointing to the drawing on the board]. 

We have a fifty-gram force out there. But it does not 
act at the end of this horizontal rod, but acts in a 
little bit towards the center. So the length has changed 
from seventy-two centimeters to the length of the force 
arm, where this force will be somewhat less than seventh- 
two* Now how do we get that length? That's what we 
have to figure out. Then you also want to remember that 
the wei^t of the rod is still acting downward here— if 
you can figure out the wei^t of the rod— at around 
720 grams. You'd better check that, but the wei^t of 
the rod is still acting downward at the center of gravity. 

The teacher, in this move, is attempting to bring out the signi- 
ficance of the information that has been given in such a way that the pupils 
can use it in their attempts at solution of the problem* He mentions various 
bits of data, such as the length of the rod, and relates these to others, 
such as the effect of the addition of the fifty-gram wei^t. 

Sumnary of steps . In this move the steps in a procedure are 
briefly described or summarized in a schematic way. In almost all of the 
ventwves in- our sample there was no pre-existent procedure being applied in 
the problem dealt with in the venture. This move, therefore, consists of 
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an abstraction firom the performance given or to be given in the venture. 

If an established procedure were being applied in the venture, then a 
brief sunmary of the steps in the procedure would fall into the same 
category. 

Example 6 

T: Now when you write an ionization formla, class, 

especially just for one compound, practically all 
that you do is write the compound down and show 
how it*8 ionized if you have steam for it • • • 

The problem which had been previously identified required the 
students to show *tfie result of ionization of a compound. The teacher, in 
this move, is pointing out the essential steps that the students will have 
to take in their answer. In this example, the sunmary is given in a some- 
what general way, that -is, it is not framed in terms of the particular 
compound that is to be treated in the venture. Some summaries, however, 
are formulated in terms of the particular problem that is being treated. 

In both cases, this type of move helps to abstract from the details of the 
performance and to focus attention on the procedural sheleton that is 
needed for the solution of similar problems. It is this function of the 
sunmary-of-steps move that leads to its classiftcation as a procedure- 
centered move. 

R^nge and utility of procedure . In this move some indication is 
given of the range of the technique or procedure that is exemplified in the 

- venture. The range or scope is given by indicating other problems or sit- 
uations which can be dealt with in a similar manner as that treated in the 

- venture. This can be accomplished either by giving a general category into 
which the problem dealt with falls or by indicating that other specific 

f \ er|c“*- — — — 
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exercises can be handled with the same technique. Example 7 shows the 
general method and Example 8 shows the specific method* 

Example 7 

S: Would it be possible to solve a wei^t problem like 
this if we did not know what the wei^t of the block 
was? 

Example 8 

t: Now, I would like someone to put on the left black- 

board Ihe solution for that special problem that has 
been there for nearly a week now* I want someone who 
has used the same general technique as that which was 
used in solving the illustrative problem yesterday. 

' Instrumental concepts . A concept involved in the application or 
development of the procedure, and an understanding of which is needed for a 
grasp of the procedure, is mentioned or discussed. As was previously indi- 
cated, these moves shade into problem-analysis and character ization-of- 
performance moves. However, whenever some term or idea used in the state- 
ment of the problem, in the description of performance, or in the development 
of a procedure is given particular attention and developed briefly in its 
own ri^t, this will normally be an instrumental-concept move. It should 
be noted that instrumental-concept moves will normally not be very long; if 
long examples are encountered it is likely that a venture boundary has been 
overlooked. 

Example 9 

A student has described his solution of a geometry problem 
and the answer has been given. The teacher than makes the 
following comment: 






T: Who noticed something he would like to correct about 
the way he gave the answer to his problem? 1 mean 
didn't you notice that he failed to tell us liiat the 
product of the sides is in square inches. If I heard 
correctly, you said 'inches.' The dimensions are 
given in inches but you get square inches for the area 
of the rectangle. 

Introduction of recorded performance . The analysis of moves is 
primarily concerned with the verbal aspects of classroom behavior, and 
especially with the spoken discourse. However, it was felt that some move 
was needed to cover the situation found in procedural ventures in which some 
finished performance carried out in writing is introduced into the discussion 
and is available for the class to see, even thou^ it may not be completely 
described orally. Otherwise,, the moves seem to lead to illogical outcomes, 
for a characterization-of -performance move could be given that dealt with 
the end or outcome althou^ there had been no indication that Ihe performance 
had been carried out. 

The typical situation covered by. this move is one in which the 
teacher or a student writes on the board a solution to some problem. After 
he has completed his performance the class may be referred to it. They may 
be especially directed to pay attention to the answer by such questions as 
”Is that right?” There may be other situations in which, for purposes of 
clarily in analysis, this move should be used. 

Characterization of performance . The main point of liiis move is 
that in it the performance is described, discussed, carried out or evaluated. 
It should be remembered that by "performance” attention is directed to what 
was done in order to achieve the end or result desired in the particular 
problem dealt with in the venture. Descriptions that attempt to abstract 
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from this, as in the summary of steps, are procedure -centered moves. 
Descriptions that describe the problem or situation rather, than the develop- 

s 

inent of a solution to it are problem-centered moves. 

Three sub-classes of the characterization-of-perfonnance S10V6 
have been distinguished. The first one is of moves that completely describe 
the perfpr^nce in such an integrated fashion as to make a distinction 
between parts of the performance arbitrary and difficult. The second is of 
moves in t^ich a part of the performance is described in such a manner as to 
permit Ihe distinguishing of it firom adjacent parts. The liiird is of moves 
which directly refer to the result or outcon^ of the performance. This last 
group was distinguished because teachers usually refer to the end or result 
achieved as a means of checking the performance and of drawing the attention 
of others to the correctness of the performance. Example 10 exemplifies the 
first type; Example 11, the second; and Exanples 12 and 13, the third. 

Example 10 

The student has written his answer on the board, and now, 
referring to the diagram by gesture and symbols, he gives an 
integrated description of it. 

S: I drew this x, y axis, which I figured by multiplying, 

I figured out that this weight— ^^^2— times this moment 
[points] should equal this distance times its wei^t, 
plus this distance times its wei^t of fif^ grams . . 

[The student continues in this way for several more 
minutes. ] 

Example 11 

In this venture the teacher is dissecting a frog and is 
concurrently describing his actions. The venture consists of an 

identification move and a series of moves describing the performance 
step by step. 
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T: i\H rl^t. Now that we have seen the top of the frog 
we *11 Just skin him the rest of the way. [He removes 
the outer skin covering liie rest of the frog*s body 
as he talks. 1 So you can see what he*s like all 
skinned 9 we *11 take liie skin off his abdominal pairt 
and off around his forelegs .... [does soj. 



Example 12 

In a physics venture used in Example 10^ the student and 
teacher conclude the description of performance by jointly 
indicating the final result as follows: 



S: ibid that [points to answer] is what I get. 
T: Twenty-ei^t degrees and 34 minutes. 



Example 13 

In a geometry venture, after several problem-centered moves, 
a number of descriptions of specific parts of the performance is 
given, and an instrumental-concept move is followed a move 
which e^^licitly mentions the outcome. 



T: We have just proved that the triangles AEB and DEG are 
what? 

S: Equal. 

T: Equal. Do you note that that trapezoid does not have 
or is not marked as an isosceles trapezoid? So 
whelher the triangles, AEB and DEC, are parts of an 
isosceles trapezoid or not, you have just proved 'tiiat 
they will be equal anyway. 



Discussion of procedure . In this move attention is directed to a 
procedure itself rather than to its application to some specific problem. 
Procedures, it has been argued, may be of two kinds, pre-existent and ^ hoc , 
The ad hoe procedure is the technique that is revealed by the specific per- 
formance carried out in the venture. The pre-existent or established pro- 
cedure is a procedure existing independent of the particular problem to 
which it is being applied in the venture. Apart from the sumnary-of-steps 
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move, very little attempt was made in the sample of ventures to charac- 
terize ^ hoc procedures. So, this discussion of procedure moves refers 
only to established or pre-existent procedures. There is only one example 
of this kind of move in the sample, but it is felt that more sophisticated 
instruction or instruction in different areas would provide more examples. 

In Example 14 the teacher refers to an established procedure for 
determining whether some unknown substance is a sulfate. The procedure is 
one used in various laboratories and written about in textbooks. All the 
teacher does in the venture is refer to it and describe it briefly. 

Example 14 

[The teacher asks what test is used to identi^ a sulfate. 1 

T; He just got through giving it to us in his report. 
Barium . . . ? 

S: Chloride. 

T; Barium chloride. If you’re given a white precipitate, 
you may have sulfate. Of course, there are other 
things that give you a white precipitate but that’s 
one way we test for sulfate. 



The Distribution of Procedural Ventures 
There are only twenty-five procedural ventures, so no definite 
conclusions can be drawn as to their distribution in terms of subject 
areas. However, as the following table reveals, the data do suggest that 
these ventures occur with differential frequency in different subject areas. 
Table 21. Distribution of Procedural Ventures by Subject Areas 

Physiology Biology Hiysics Chemistry Total Mathematics To t a*^ 

Procedural 

Ventures 0 1 8 8 17 8 2S 

Total 

Ventures S3 76 22 92 243 35 637* 

* 

Total for all ventures in all subject areas. 



It can be seen from Table 21 that procedural ventures occur 
mainly in physics, chemistry, and mathematics in the sample. They have a 
very low frequency in the biological area. They were not found at all in 
the lessons dealing with English, history, sociology, or core areas. It 
seems to be the case that these ventures are used in theoretical or formal 
sciences rather than in the more descriptive natural sciences, the human- 
ities, or thb social sciences. 

Intuitively, this distribution seems to be reasonable for the 
subjects includ”^d in our sample. Investigation of lessons dealing with 
technological subject areas, such as industrial arts, mi^t be expected to 
reveal a wide range of procedural ventures being employed therein. The data 
available at this time, however, do not include instruction in these areas* 

Kinds of Procedural Ventures 

On the basis of the kinds of moves used in them three different 
categories of procedural ventures can be distinguished, l^pe I utilizes 
moves from the problem-centered group and from the performance-centered 
group V Type II utilizes moves from the problem-centered group. I^pe III 
utilizes moves from all three groups. 

There were eighteen Type I ventures, of which eleven were in 
physics, one in, biology, seven in chemistry, and six in geometry. The 
single T3^e II venture was found in chemistry. Of the six Type III ventures 
three came. &om physics, one from chemistry, and two from geometry. 

In the Type I venture, the problem is identified and discussed and 
a performance is given, but no attempt is made to draw out the procedure from 
the performance. If there is to be any abstraction, then the student must do 



it himself* In the Type II venture, the problem is identified and dis* 
cussed and the related procedure is indicated, but no performance is 
given that applies the procedure to the problem in hand. In the Type II! 
venture, uie problem is dealt wxth, a performance xs given, and some attempt 
is made to abstract the procedure from the performance or to refer to or 
discuss an independent formulation of the procedure. Even in the observed 
Type III ventures, however, teachers did very little in the way of develop- 
ing or abstracting the procedure. 

Patterns in Procedural Ventures 

As the accompanying diagram indicates, twenty-three out of twenty- 
five ventures begin with an A group play. Of these twenty-three, only one 
does not begin with an identification-of-problem move. In the three ventures 
that do not begin with this move, it is employed in the second play. That 
is, the problem to be treated is identified as early as possible in the 
venture, and the venture typically starts in this way. 

It can be seen that of the twenty-five ventures, eighteen end witli 
a B group play. All of these ei^teen ventiares end with a characterization- 
of -performance move^ none ends with an introduction-of-recorded-performance 
move. Ten of these performance -characterization moves describe the outcome 
or end of the performance, seven describe another part of the performance, 
and one gives an undifferentiated description of the performance. 

Most of the ventures — eighteen of the twenty-five— have a simple 
structure. They are Type I ventures, utilizing moves from the problem- 
centered and the performance -centered move groups. The diagram indicates 
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that ei^t of these ventures have the pattern, AB; two have the pattern 
ABA; and eight have the pattern ABAB. 

This draws attention to a further quality of the procedural 
ventures: the minimization of discussion of the procedure* An examina- 
tion of the table showing the frequency of occurrence of moves in procedural 
ventures reveals that moves from the procedure-centered group account for 
ei^t percent of the total of moves. However, procedure-centered moves 
occur in seven ventures or twenty-eight percent of the total* The point 
is that even when they occur, very few of them are used in a venture* 

This quality of procedure ventures is very similar to the minimization 
of the discussion of the rule in rule ventures; but the data suggest no 
equivalent of the *retum-to-rule* tendency* 



(See Appendix II) 
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Chapter XIII 

ANALYSIS OF VENTURES DEALING WITH PARTICULARS 

In some units of discourse a unique object, event, place or 
person is the priniary focus of t^e Aiftcu»s'^Qns ^ iaT*<to munh oy n.4P <(>|iaea 

units is found in history classes* They contain discussions of such 
particulars as the election of 1896, the Teller Resolution, the Rou^ 
Riders, the Treaty of Paris, Andrew Jackson, and the Philippines at ihe 
tine of the Spanish-Americao Weur* Typically, this sort of unit contains 
several kinds of information about the particular, including its character- 
istics, its relations with other things, and its significance* Althou^ 
it is somewhat awkward, we shall use Ihe expression '^particular venture” 
to refer to units of discourse of this kind* 

Distinguishing Particular Veiitures 
There is a strong resemblance between particular ventures and 
conceptual ventures* Conceptual ventures are concerned with the character- 
istics of the referent of a class term* Particular ventures are also 
concerned with the characteristics of some object* The major difference 
between the two is that conceptual ventures always discuss the character- 
istics of a class of things whereas particular ventures always discuss an 
individual object, event, person or place* The name of a concept is 
always a common noun or phrase, but the name of a particular is always a 
proper noun or phrase referring only to a unique thing* 



Of course, a particular may be considered to be a class of only one 
member* In this sense, particular ventures may be treated as a sub- 
class of conceptual ventures* 
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A particular venture may contain information about the causes of 
the particular, about the reasons for it, or about its worth. It is dis- 
tinguished from causal, reason, and evaluative ventures by the fact that 
it does not focus on any one of these types of information. Rather, it 
focuses on tiie characteristics of the particular object. Other kinds of 
information enter the discussion only incidentally. 

Moves in Particulcir Ventures 

A number of kinds of moves are used to give different sorts of 
information about particulars. The kinds of moves found in particular 
ventures cure listed below and then discussed individually. 

I, In the first group of moves are those items of information 
directly concerned with the nature of the particular in itself. 

1, Particular identifying. 

2. Attribute noting. 

3. Attribute substantiating. 

4. Classifying. 

II, Moves in this group relate the particular to other events, 
objects or conditions. 

5, Context describing, 

6. Characteristic explaining. 

7, Particular explaining. 

8, Result citing. 

III. This category contains a move dealing with the appraisal 
of the particular. 



o 



9, Assessing. 



Particular identii^ing moves . Particulars are identified in 
several different ways. For example, the Treaty of Paris may be identi- 
fied the following types of utterances. 

a. Now let's talk about the Treaty of Paris. 

b. State the provisions of the Treaty of Paris. 

c. What was the Treaty of Paris? 

Any one of these utterances constitutes an identifying move vihen discussion 
in the venture as a whole focuses on the Treaty of Paris. An identifying 
move, then, names or refers to an individual object which is the focal 
point of discussion in the venture. 

Example 1 contains a move in a venture concerned with the Little 
Rock school integration incident of 1957. 

Example 1 

T: Well, I guess the first thing we'll do is start 
out with Howard's report on Little Rock. 

Discussion in the rest of the venture concerns the characteristics, con- 
sequences and significance of the Little Rock incident. Note the vagueness 
of liiis move. It indicates tiiat something about Little Rock is to be 
discussed, but what that something is cannot be discerned from the move. 

In Example 2 the particular is referred to rather than named. 

Thife example comes from a venture concerned with an engagement in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Example 2 

T: . . . , so the first engagement (of the Spanish- 

American War) concerned the Navy. 

This move uses a descriptive phrase — the first engagement— to identify 
the particular. 
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The particular identified in the move below is a person; 
namely, Mark Hanna. 

Example 3 

S: Hanna? 

T: That^s Mark Hanna or Marcus Hanna. 

Identification of the particular (Hanna) in this case follows the dis- 
cussion of his characteristics and comes later than usual in the venture. 

Attribute noting moves . Any information about characteristics, 
features or qualities of the particular constitutes an attribute noting 
move. Moves of this sort occur more frequently than any other kind of 
move* 



An example of this move is taken from a venture concerned with 
the election of 1896. 

Example 4 

T: Well, how about William McKinley, the man picked 
to be the Republican candidate? Who was he? 

Have you ever heard the name McKinley before? 

S: McKinley Tariff. 

T; Yes, this was the same Mr. McKinley who had 

sponsored the tariff. He had been defeated when 
the Republicans had lost out in the congressional 
election of 1890, just as Bryan had been defeated 
when the Democrats lost out in the election of 
1894* Now what position had Hanna been instrumental 
in getting him? 

S: Governor of Ohio. 

T; He’d been the governor of Ohio and now he was the 
candidate for the presidency. 

Information about characteristics of the election of 1896 is provided here 
in the form of information about one of the candidates in that election. 

Attribute substantiating moves. Moves in this category give 

( 

evidence indicating that a particular does or does not have a given attri- 
bute. Such moves are infrequent. Ordinarily they occur only when an 
assumed characteristic is questioned. 
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The move in the following example was part of a venture dealing 
with the present government of Cuba. It supplies evidence against the 
claim that the government of Cuba has a military quality. 

Example 5 

T: I don*t know whether you^d call it exactly a 

military government. In a sense, I suppose it 
would be, but the man who is in control I don’t 
think bothers to keep himself in with the use 
of troops that are friendly to him. He doesn’t 
consider himself really a military form of 
government. 

That the man in control of Cuba does not keep himself in power by the use 
of troops Is given as evidence against the claim that the character of 
Cuba’s government is military. 

The next example is a move from a venture discussing the book. 
The Spirit of St. Louis . It gives evidence supporting the claim that the 
book was written Lindbergh’s wife. 

Example 6 

S: I don’t know where I read it, but they said Ihat 

before Lindbergh came into fame by flying to Paris, 
he lived in a small town in Minnesota and was 
considered kind of an oddball and not very bright. 

T: Perhaps so. 

S: And they say that she or somebody behind her wrote 

the book. 

Ti Well, I think we’d have to see that documented a 
bit. Of course, Ann Morrow Lindbergh, his wife, 
has written some very fine books of poetry and 
other things. 

Two sorts of evidence are given to support the contention that the book 
had the attribute of being written by Lindbergh’s wife First, it is 
indicated that Lindbergh may not have been capable of writing the book. 
Second, it is noted that his wife is an author. 






Classifying moves . A move of this type notes that the particular 
is a member of some larger class of things. The class may be designated by 
a noun or by a noun phrase. 

The first example to be considered occurred in a venture dealing 
with the Whig Party. 

Example 7 

S: O.K. What was the Whig Party? 

Well, it was a political party. 

Here it is noted that the Whig Party is a member of the class of things we 
call political parties. 

The next example contains a classifying move from a venture in 
which the book, hfy Cousin Rachel , was discussed. 

Example 8 

T: What else? 

S: And it*s not a girl*s story. It looks like 

it, but it isn’t. 

In this case the classifying move notes that the particular is not a 
member of a certain class of things (girl’s stories). 

Context describing moves . When the particular being discussed 
is an event, the discussion may contain information about the setting or 
context in which the event occurred. Such information constitutes a 
context describing move. 

This example is from a venture which discussed the Little Rock 
school incident of 1957. 

Example 9 

S: The second flare-up of this incident of racial 

tension seemed out of place in the quiet, con- 
tented city of Little Rock. Integration had 
already taken place in the state colleges, in 
the university, the medical school, in the hos- 
pital, and on the busses. Negroes vote freely 
and easily in the city where there are three 
whites for every Negro person. 
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The context of the Little Rock incident, as indicated in this move, was 
a peaceful city which had already integrated in some respects. 

The second example of context describing comes from a venture 
which occurred in a history class. It contains a discussion of the 
election of 1896. 

Example 10 

T: Now by this time we did have the Australian 

ballot. We didn^t have it in use everywhere, 
but we did have the secret ballot in use in 
many places. 

This move describes the context of the election of 1896 as including 
electoral laws that provided for a secret ballot. 

Characteristic explaining moves . In some cases students are 
not content to know what the attributes of a particular are, they want to 
know why ihe particular has a certain characteristic or how it got the 
characteristic. Attempts to answer questions of this sort result in 
characteristic explaining moves. 

The venture from which the example below is taken discusses the 
election of 1896. Prior to the move in the example, the class has noted, 
as one characteristic of the election, that Bryan was the nominee of the 
Democratic Party. 

Example 11 

T: How did he (William Jennings Bryan) happen 

to win the nomination in the Democratic Party? 

S: Well, he was a real good speaker, and he gave 

his famous speech. And a^er he gave that, 
that cinched his nomination. 

T: Do you remember what particular idea he tried 

to present in that speech? 

S: Well, he called it the cross of gold and what 

he thou^t about the gold and silver problem. 
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T: But he was speaking about pressing down upon 

the brow of labor with a crown of thorns and 
crucifying mankind with a cross of gold. The 
play on words, his ability as a speaker, cau^t 
the fancy of the convention and won the 
nomination for him. 

In this move, the fact that the Democrats nominated Bryan is explained as 
being the result of Bryan* s speaking ability, Bryan’s nomination was one 
attribute of the election of 1896, 

Consider another example of a characteristic explaining move. 

This one is part of a discussion of the formation of the Whig Party, An 
attribute already mentioned in the discussion is that the Whig Party was 
formed by persons of diverse backgrounds and interests i 

Example 12 

S, : And what were their reasons for joining 

together into one party, since they differed 
so much in their lives? 

$ 2 *. To get Jackson out of office — defeat him in 
the next election, 

S, ; Well, why did they want him out of office? 

Sg: They didn’t like his way of doing things. 

In this case, the common desire of diverse groups to defeat Jackson is 
noted to explain the formation of the Whig Party by such groups. 

Particular explaining moves . A move of this type attempts to 
account for the occurrence of a particular as a whole, not just a character- 
istic of it. It occurs only when the particular under discussion is an 
event or an action. 

An example contains a particular explaining move from the venture 
mentioned earlier in which the Little Rock integration incident is discussed. 
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Example 13 



S: Probably only a small minority of colored people 

are insisting upon integration, but the NAACP is 
at work on it, however. They have been trying 
to get people in rural life, and Negroes especially, 
to fight for their rights. 

In this move, agitation by the NAACP is cited to account for the occurrence 
of the Little Rock incident. 

The move in Example 14 accounts for the particular-moving the 
Indians out of Georgia. 

Example 14 

S; Arable land east of the Mississippi was scarce. 

The white man turned greedy eyes toward the fertile 
lands of the Indians so they bou^t the land from 
the Indians and moved them westward and gave them 
pretty poor lands west. 

Two conditions, scarcity of arable land and greed, are given to explain the 
act of moving the Indians out of Georgia, 

Result citing moves . Moves falling into this category describe 
actions or events which followed from the occurrence of the particular or 
ware made possible by its occurrence. 

Again the venture concerned with the Little Rock integration 
incident provides us with a good example. This time it is an example of 
a result citing move. 

Example 15 

S; Meanwhile, the troops are being trained for 
similar disturbances now, and will be ready, I 
think, next time something like this comes up, 
to take part in something like this. 

The result of the particular noted in this move is that troops are now 

being prepared for similar incidents. 
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Another example comes ixom a venture concerned with the Hague 
Conference of 1899* 

Example 16 

T: Did anybody actually follow out this? [Court 

of arbitration set up by the Conference] 

S; The United States did, 

T: We were the first to use it, were we not? And 

they did go ahead with submitting cases to the 
Hague Tribunal over quite a long period of time. 

Here the action of the United States in submitting cases to the Hague 

Tribunal is mentioned, rnis action was made possible by the Hague 

Conference. 

Assessing moves . Some discussions of particulars go beyond 
describing them and render a judgment as to their worth or significance. 
To make such a judgment is to carry out an assessing move. 

The venture ^om which this example was taken concerns the book. 
Stillness at Appomattox . 

Example 17 

Ti All right. This is a good book, and I'd be 
glad to recommend it to all of you who are 
interested at all in it. 

In this straightforward assess ixsg move the teacher states that the book 
is good and recommends it. 

The second assessing move to be considered comes from a venture 
in a history class. In this venture the so-called bargain between Clay 
and Adams in the election of 1824 is discussed. 

Example 18 

T; Well, this bargain we talked about is going to 
bother us in American politics for quite a 
while. If we had a few more minutes it would 
kind of fun to explore whether or not the bargain 
was corrupt, Rick, you concluded, thou^, that 
there was nothing corrupt in the bargain, 

S: I don't think so. 

The assessment of the bargain given here is that it was not corrupt. 



Characteristics of Particular Ventures 



The sample used for this chapter contained 62 ventures; 46 from 
history, 14 from core classes, and two from biology* A number of particular 
veutures were not analyzed for this chapter, and if these unanalyzed ventures 
are considered the distribution of particular ventures is wider. However, 
particular ventures still occur mainly in history and core lessons, and 
account for a large proportion of the ventures in these subjects. 

Analysis of thf .. ’ems of moves occurring in particular ventures 
is still tentative but ' Aaracteristics of these patterns are apparent. 

(a) Well over ^ *>f all moves in particular ventures are attri- 

bute noting moves. There is a marked tendency to return frequently to attri- 
bute noting moves throu^out a venture. Further, a large number of ventures 
contain only attribute noting moves plus a particular identi^ing move. 

(b) Relational moves, (those in group II) typically are preceded 
by moves in group I, especially particular identifying and attribute noting 
moves* 

(c) Assessing moves are always preceded by attribute noting moves, 
and in the majority of cases by relational moves as well. 

There would seem to be a very good reason for (b) and (c) being 
the case. It is probably easier and more informative to relate an object 
or event to other things when the students are clear about the nature of 
the object or event itself. Further, since objects and events are assessed 
on the basis of tlieir characteristics, or their effects, it is reasonable to 
expect assessment to follow attribute not ring and relational moves. Whether 
or not it is possible to teach particulars more effectively by breaking 
these patterns must be determined by further empirical research. 



Chapter XIV 



TEACHING AS RULE BEHAVIOR IN A SYSTEM 

As we started this study, it was our intent to study both 
strategies of teaching and rule-guided behavior in teaching, without 
being very clear about v^at we ineant by either of these *= As it turned 
out, most of our effort was devoted to the strategies, as is evidenced 
by tile previous chapters in this report. 

The purpose of this chapter will be to outline briefly tiie 
results &om the part of this study devoted to rule-guided behavior, or 
as we shall call it, rule behavior.^ The chapter will include the back- 
ground and rationale of the study, a tentative conceptual framework, some 
hj^theses about rule behavior, and brief comments on testing these 

hypotheses. In short, we will be developing and presenting a theory 

2 

about rule behavior, which we will call rule theory. 

Background and Rationale 

A number of factors were important in our decision to conceptual- 
ize teaching as behavior influenced to some extent by rules. Two aspects 
of the perspective in our first study (Smith, et al,, 1962) were relevant, 
(1) We conceived teaching as a form of action, consisting of an agent 
called a teacher, a situation in which the act is initiated, an end toward 



The term 'rule behavior,' to be abbreviated as RB, will be used to 
refer to behavior which is in some way influenced by a irule. As will 
be discussed below, the degree of influence mi^t vary considerably 
within this class of behavior, as reflected in such terms as 'rule- 
governed,' 'rule-guided,' and 'rule -oriented,' 

2 

The term 'rule theory,' to be abbreviated to RT, will be used to refer 
to the theory developed here, i,e,, the set of related hypotheses, 
some of which are given at the end of this chapter. 



which -die teaching act is directed and two sets of factors in the situa- 
tion. The first set is one over which the agent has no control, such as 
size of classroom. The agent can modify the second set of factors with 
respect to the end to be attained, i.e., such factors as assignments and 
vays cf teaching. It seemed that at least some of these ways of teaching 
could be formulated as rules which the teacher could follow. However, the 
nature and kinds of rules are not at all clear in this conception. (2) We 
had already found examples of rules relevant to teaching in our first study, 
in which it became clear that each logical operation was conceivable as 
behavior strongly influenced by rules. VJe called these epistemic rules . 

They refeixed to such things as the correctness of definitions, the accuracy 
of facts, the adequacy of the breadth of descriptions, classification con- 
sequences, the soundness of explanations, and the generalizabllily of criteria. 

A number of additional considerations attracted us to the view of 
teaching as RB. (3) It was also quite clear that educational psychologists 
have been seeking rules for teachers, which are frequently stated in educa- 
tional psychology texts. But these rules are different from epistimic rules. 
They are instrumental rules . (See discussion of these below. ) Thus we have 
at least two kinds of rules relevant to teaching. 

(4) To view teaching as guided by rules is somewhat appealing 
on experiential grounds. We all know, or think we know, what it means to 
follow a rule. At times it seems as though we almost live by rules, so 
that a few examples of rule -following will suffice to make clear at least 
initially what KB is. When we drive on the right side of the road, move 
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the pawn forward one square in chess, or use a singular verb with a 

3 

'Singular subject, we are engaging in RB. 

lu uXcdi occ:iiio uu ut; cuo Uooo uuau «*^owiajlxi5 o 

to foUov; a rule or set of rules is a convenient training device* 
This mi^t also be the case with training teachers. Assuming we had 
I3ie appropriate rules, we cculd use these to help train the future 
teacher*^ 



(6) Teaching apparently satisfies a number of provisional 

‘’criteria” for RB, such as involving the concept of making a mistake, 
awareness of another person violating a rule of teaching, being able 
to break the rule* (See section 1 B under Conceptual Framework 

for a discussion of these criteria. ) 

(7) Finally, and perhaps most important (assuming that teach- 
ing fits the criteria for RB), we thought that the basic paradigm of 

a person following a rule would provide a simple yet fruitful and 
powerful means for describing, explaining, and prescribing teaching 
behavior. (Peters, 1958^ Brown, 1963; Bruner, 1966.) 



"" >te the contrast of the examples of RB just given with the following, 
wnich are clearly not examples of RB: forgetting to tarn out one’s 

car lights, striking out in anger, running from a fri^tening situation, 
and all sorts of mannerisms and obsessions. 

4 

This should be the case more and more, as research provides the basis 
for better instrumental rules and philosophic analysis provides the 
basis for better episteraic rules. 
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It was our hunch, then, and a rather strong one, that teaching 
could be thought of as some variety of RB, and that there were sufficient 
reasons for developing a point of view along these lines. 

At any rate, with the factors set forth c"bove providing us with 
a rationale for developing a general view of tjsaching as a form of RB, we 
delved into the exaioination of terminological differences (e«g«, rule- 
guided, rule -directed, rule-governed, rule-oriented, and rule-following), 
Icicds of rules, factors involved in failures of RB, fruitful concepts, 
relevant theories, etc. 

In general, we found the development of this view of teaching to 
be considerably more involved and complex than we had anticipated* The 
simple basic paradigm did not seem to work so well* There seem to be 
more kinds of rules involved in teaching than Just epistemic and instru- 
mental rules* Certain features or relations among rules seem to affect 
RB such as Hie vagueness of a rule, the extent to which a rule is 
unwarranted, conflicts among two or more rules (whether of the satoe or 
of different kinds} appropriate for a given situation, and the structure 
of rules (analogous to the hierarchical structure in the TOTE unit of 
Miller, Galanter, and Pribram (I960)). Many variables seem to affect 
various aspects of RB, but which ones, how much, and in which situations? 



At this point we were aware, of course, of some general disadvantages 
of such a viewpoint. For example, RB doss not seem to fit well into 
the prevalent behaviorist conceptual framework, an RB viewpoint does 
not seem to handle all the influences operating in the classroom, it 
is difficult to distinguish between RB and habitual behavior, etc. 

We hope, however, that our conceptual framework and fixrther conceptual 
and theoretical developments will cope w'ith these difficulties. 
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Xt also became clear that we needed a refinement of the central 
concepts or variables, especially in the statement of instrumental rules 
(since greater clarity of the epistemic rules was achieved in the first 
project)* Then, too, it became apparent that considerable experiasentation 
was required to determine the important variables affecting RB, and how 
various aspects of RB affect discussion and student learning* 

Further, we began to feel as we worked on strategies that the 
logical operations in our earlier system of analysis would not be as fruit- 
ful to examine e3q>erimentally as the teaching strategies* These seemed 
more appropriate pedagogically, being closer to what the teacher has in 
mind when he is teaching, at least in the way of developing topics* It 
also became clear, as noted above, that other kinds of rules as well as 
epistemic and instrumental were involved* 

Thus, since we had anticipated some relations between the two 
parts of the project, it seemed best to concentrate on the strategy part 
of our project— the formulation of moves, the examination of patterns of 
moves on our transcripts, and the experimental testing of tiie outcomes of 
various patterns of moves and strategies* The results of these investi- 
gations have been reported in Smith, et al* (1964), Coombs (1964), Nuthall 
(1966), Meux, et al* (1967) and the preceding chapters of this report.^ 

But in spite of the difficulties we encountered, we felt that 
the basic paradigm of RB mi^t still have heuristic value and provide the 
basis for an adequate conceptual framework for describing, explaining, 
and eventually prescribing teaching behavior* 



This does not imply, however that the move-patterns reported herein 
provide the basis for optimum instrumental rules* 
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If such a conceptual framework could be formulated, we could 
examine tdiree distinct but interrelated sets of questions: conceptual, 

liieoxetical, and experimental* 

Conceptual questions . What are the conditions for correctly 
applying the term ’rule behavior?’ What does ’to act on a rule’ mean? 
What does 'to act according to a rule' mean? What are the relations 
among concepts relevant to rule behavior such as belief, reason, goal, 
ri^t, etc*? What are the relations between questions about behavior 
and questions about action? 

Theoretical questions * What are the best perspectives in 
present psychology for describing and e)^laining RB— psychoanalytic. 
Gestalt, field, S-R, etc;? How adequate are ^ese perspectives for 'Ae 
purposes of describing and es^laining RB? 

Experimental ques ' ^* How can we develop or facilitate RB? 
What are ^e optimum conditions for maintaining or stabilising RB? What 
conditions result in RB ”breaking down,” i*e., in deviations from RB? 

Do conditions affect different phase: of RB differentially? What 
p^chological processes occur during RB? 

Conceptual Framework 

Turning now to a brief exposition of our conceptual £rasewovk, 
we will first present the two most important aspects of the basic 
paradigm— nature of rules and rule behavior— and then turn to the 
cGoq>lication8 of the basic paradigm required to increase the adequacy 
of the conceptual framework* 
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!• The Basic Paradigm 

A, Nature and Kinds of Rules. The nature of rules was dis- 
cussed at some length in the earlier chapter on rule ventures, it was 
pointed out Idiat rules are a guide to action, and that rules can differ 
in a number of ways, such as whether they are based on empirical 
generalizations or convention, the range or scope of the rule, etc* 

Rules vary also with respect to the degree of influence the rulci typically 
has on behavior with respect to the logical relation between tdie rule and 
the goal of the rule (this may be related to the degree of influence), 
and the kind of "punishment” for breaking the rule. Black (1958) dis- 
tinguishes a number of characteristics of four kinds of rules* 

Two rules are of special interest in our development of RT 
(rule theory)-- epistemic and instrumental. 

Epistemic Rules. Rules of this type were discussed and illus- 
trated in our first study (Smith, et al*, 1962). Each logical operation 
is characterized by a set of these rules which specify adequate behavior 
for that logical operation. In defining, for eicai<iple, the definiens 
must not be more complicated than the defiiiie : 5um, In causal e.^ifciaing, 
the covering law must be hi^ily confirmed. 

Not only do epistemic rules specify adequate behavior for 
logical operations, they specify adequate behavior in ventures. 



Since a rule is intended to guide or influence action (behavior), 
we can ask for a justification, support, or warrant of this guide. 

In this respect, justification of a rule is like justification of 
a rating in evaluation. The support may be adequate— a well- 
confirmed empirical generalization— or inadequate — as with authority, 
analogy, implications, etc. 
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We have not focused on epistemic rules in this study to the 
extent that we did in our first study. In the present study, we have 
focused on the kind of information used in achieving objectives. A 
little reflection, however, indicates the relevance of epistemic rules 
for accomplishing the objectives in ventures. For example, a clear and 
correct concept cannot be developed without the appropriate criteria, 

7 

correct instances, etc., and an object cannot be evaluated properly 
without the adequate support of a criterion plus the relevant deacription(s). 

Our use of epistemic rules below will refer to the epistemic 
rules relevant to a venture, rather than to a logical operation (unless 
otherwise indicated). 

g 

Instrumental rules* An instrumental rule is stated in such a 
way as to specify what course of action is required to attain a goal 
successfully, and is based on an empirical generalization. 

A network of concepts characterizes this kind of rule: concepts 
logically, but not deductively, related to each other. The logical 
relations among these concepts indicate that the concepts are not just 
contingently related. 

Some of tl.e logical relations among these concepts may be 
esqtressed rou^ly as follows, A course of action is ri^t if it follows 
the. rule, wrong if it does not, (Actually, for this kind of rule any 

7 

Perhaps this is a little strong. It is logically possible for a 
student to arrive at a clear and correct concept in spite of 
inappropriate criteria and bad instances presented by ■Ae teacher. 

8 

This term is due to Bernard J. Diggs, as is the exposition. He is 
not responsible, of course, for this particular rendering of the 
nature of this kind c® rule. 



course of action is right in the sense relevant here if it achieves the 
goal, ) One can give as a good reason for following this rule that he 
believes doing this will achieve his goal. Or a good reason would be 
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person to say that he wants a certain goal, that he believes the rule to 
achieve this goal is a good one and then acts in a way contrary to the 
rule. If he did so act, we would expect him to give some reason that this 
contrary behavior would achieve the goal ’’better” in some way. 

In our development of RT, instrumental rules will be stated in 
terms of or refer indirectly to sequences of moves. Thus an instrumental 
jrule is closely related to a :eaching strategy. For example, an instru- 
mental rule for concept development might be: ”To attain maximum clarity 
of a concept, use criterion moves, relational moves, and instancing moves,” 
An instrumental rule for evaluating an object mi^t be: ”To achieve a 

clear understanding of the evaluation of an object, alternate rating and 

description moves twice, followed by two criterion moves and an analogy 
it9 

move,” 

B, The Mature of Rule Behavior, What are the characteristics of 
RB? Several examples of RB have already been given explicitly or alluded 
to. If space permitted, RB could be clarified somewhat further by com- 
paring it to various forms of rule-like behavior such as role behavior, 
norm behavior, engaging in a ritual, conforming to expectations, following 
a plan, Giving examples of RB and comparing it to similar forms of 



9 

Perhaps it is clear from these examples of episteraic and instrumental 
rules for ventures that it is somewhat difficult to separate the goals 
of these two kinds of rules. For this reason, the venture mi^t be ati 
especially fruitful ’’location” to investigate intensively some 
relations between (informal) logic and psychology. 



behavior, however, are not adequate for our purposes. We need criteria 
for identifying RB, so that we can be a little clearer on the extent to 

Dn 
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We have not been particularly successful, however, in arriving 
at a set of clear, independent criteria for identifying BB. Thus, there 
is still considerable vagueness and overlap in our criteria. They may 
be stated briefly as follows: 

(a) The concept of RB is linked with the concept of making a 
mistake, of being right or wrong. (Winch, 1958, p. 58) 

(b) Rule behavior involves the awareness of rules as rules, 
in the sense that a person who knows a rule would be . 
aware of another person *s violation of this rule. 

(Bennett, 1964, p. 18; Green, 1964, p* 511) 

(c) In principle, if a person were following a irule, someone 
else could discover the rule. (Winch, op. cit., p. 30) 

(d) Rule behavior involves understanding both the meaning 

of "doing the same thing on the same occasion" and "going 
on in the same way.” (Winch, op. cit*, pp. 59, 61; 

Green, op cit., p. 521) 

(e) If a person is engaged in rule behavior, then he should 
be able to break the rule, that is, to have a choice in 
or decide whether to follow the rule. (Bennett, op. cit*, 
p. 17) 

Further considerations which seem lesser candidates for criteria 



are as follows: 
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(f) If RB is involved} then someone else, after observing the 
behavior, can go on as a matter of course. (Winch, op. cit., 
p. 30-31) 

(g) If one is engaged in RB, then it is intelligible to say that 
knowing the ri^t way is based on what has been tau^t. 

(Winch, op. cit., p. 62) 

(h) In some sense it seems important that the description of 

RB should include the term *rule.' (Bennett, op. cit., p. 20) 

For the purposes of this chapter, the detailed application of these 
provisional criteria to teaching will not be spelled out. However, an 
exan^le of how one of the criteria mi^t be applied is as follows. The 
criterion is (b) above, regarding the reaction of an observer who knows a 
rule. Suppose he observes the teacher ^s behavior in a situation in which 
an epistemic rule is in question. He is to decide whether a teacher is 
following this rule. He notes that the teacher’s behavior does not conform 
to the rule. He questions the teacher and asks why he did not follow the 
rule cn this particular occasion. (The observer states the snile clearly so 
that Idle teacher can understand it, making reasonably sure that he does 
understand the rule.) Wiiat would the teacher say? The following are a 
few of tile possible answers the teacher mi^t give: 

(a) I had no control evor nyself. Vy behavior was ca^ised, 

X had no choice. 

(b) I didn’t feel like it. 

(c) That (particular) rule is irrelevant to teaching. 

(d) I believe that logic is irrelevant to teaching. 



• 4 * - . 
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(e) I didn’t know that rule (but I’d use it if I did know it). 

(f) I intentionally ignore logical rules when teaching values. 

(g) We’ve gone through that procedure a number of times, so 
I didn’t think it was important this time. 

(h) I don’t have the skill to handle (execute) that. rule 
competently in class, and I don’t want to get embarrassed 
in class and reduce my future effectiveness. 

(i) I didn’t realize that rule was appropriate here, but I do 
know the rule. 

(3) Experimental evidence shows it to be unwise to follow the 
rule in that kind of situation. 

(k) It is my judgment that it is unwise to follow that rule 
in that kind of situation. 

(l) There just isn’t time to do that kind of thing at all. 

(m) I wasn’t tau^t to do that in teacher training. 

Note that the observer reacts to what he thinks is the teacher’s violation 
of the rule by asking him for a justification. This indicates that he feels 
a rule 1 b involved. 

Some of the answers above do not give good reasons, but merely 
excuses, some poor (i, m) and some good perhaps (e).^^ Other responses 
are reasons, somo (j, h) better than others (f, 1). The fact that these 
answers are treated differently indicates that there is a rule involved 
and that it is felt to be of some importance. The observer may wish to 
question the teacher further, and would do so differently for the various 

Note the influence and relevance here of Austin’s ”A plea for 
excuses.” (1961) 
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answers (e.g«, contrast a and j). And he could go throu^ the same 
procedure for instrumental rules, getting somewhat different answers 
and following up with somewhat different questions, 

II • Complications 

The discussion up to Idiis point has considered only two hinds 
of rules— epistemic and instrumental — in rather simple contexts. The 
3reader may well wonder how such a simple model or paradigm can sesrve as 
the basis for a theory of teaching. 

We shall now discuss some ways of complicating this simple 
model in order to provide what seems to be a more adequate conceptual 
framework within which to develop a theory for descriptive, predictive, 
explanatory, and prescriptive purposes. 

The complications involve aspects of the rules, qualifications 
in the degree of influence of the rule in cases of RB, and the context 
of RB, which contains many factors that can affect RB. 

A. Aspects of Rules. Complications about the aspects of 
rules involve the vagueness of the rule, the warrant for the rule, the 
conflict of rules, different kinds of rules, and the structure of rules. 

1. Vague or general rule. In the paradigm cases of RB the 
rule was quite clear, and the agent was clear as to what course of 
action to undertake to carry out the rule or to act on the irule. How- - 
ever, in the case of a vague or general rule the agent may not be sure 
what to do to act on the rule. This can lead to various kinds of 
deviation from Ihe rule. 



o 
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2. Unwarranted rule. In the paradigm cases of RB, Ihe rule 

11 

has clear support, i.e., a strong warrant. However, epistemic and 
instrumental rules can both vary in the degree of support or warrant 
for the rule. In this case, assuming the agent Knows about the lack 
of support, doubt is introduced as to how the rule should influence 
his behavior. 

3. Conflicting rules. In the paradigm cases of FB, only 
one 3 Tule is relevant in the situation. However, many situations arise 
in which at least two conflicting and equally relevant rules confront 
the agent with a choice. We may distinguish here between cases in 
which al3. rules are clear and justified and cases in which all rules 
are vague or general and unjustified. 

4. Different kinds of rules. The paradigm cases involve 

both epistemic and Instrumental rules. However, there are other kinds 

of roles designated here as job rules, ethical rules, and context 
12 

rules. The effect on the agent’s RB of the kind of rule is not clear 

at present. However, there might be some differences in the RB, 

depending upon which kind of rule is involved. 

13 

Job rules. This sort of rule concerns achieving some goal 
on a job. A job rule is specified and enforced by an authority. On the 



^ ’Warrant* covers both empirical support for Instrumental rules and 
logical-analysis-(iid-agreement support for epistemic rules. 

12 

Note the omission of grammatical and legal rules here. 

13 

The terminology and conception of instrumental and job rules 
adumbrated here is based on analysis by 6. J. Diggs in some of 
his graduate seminars. He cannot be held responsible, of course, 
for &is version. 
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other hand, an instrumental rule is not specified or enforced by an 
authority, but by "nature" (an empirical generalization). In the case 
of a job rule, of course, the authority nmy decide on the rule after 
axassining some empirical generalization, and in that sense the job rule 
is based on an empirical generalization, as is the instrumental rule. 

In the case of the job rule, however, the right idling to do is basically 
specified by the authority, so the authority is the souzce of ri^tness, 
not the empirical generalization. But note that it is logically possible 
for a person to violate a job rule and still do the ri^t thing in the 
sense of executing some other action which achieves the goal of the job 
rule. 

The job rule is relevant to teaching. At least some of the 
rules specified by the principal or superintendent seem to be of this 
kind. For example, the principal or superintendent may specif that 
*Vhen dealing with value questions, carry on the discussion in such a 
way as to collect and organize opinions and to avoid taking a position 
yourself." Such a rule would be one specified by an authority, with the 
goal presumably to avoid dissension am trouble with students and parents. 
Note that it is logically possible for the teacher to handle value ques<* 
tions in some way other than specified in the rule and still achieve the 
goal of avoiding dissension with students and parents on controversial 
issues. The job rules may or may not involve content, i.e., subject 
matter content. 

Ethical Rules. In rules of this sort the teaciier is involved 
with questions of responsibility and justifiability. These questions 
involve a conception of teaching and human nature, and are particularly 
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difficult. Ethical rules seem most relevant in evaluative ventures. 

Some notion of an ethical rule relevant to teaching may be seen in the 
following: ”When dealing with value problems and controversial issues, 
avoid the inculcation of attitudes by conditioning or other techniques.” 

Context Rules. A number of context rules are presented and 

discussed by Bellack (1965). Although these rules are typically not 

attended to continually by the teacher, violation of the rules usually 

14 

results in some upset of the classroom procedure. An example of such 
a rule is, ^Discussion is to take place within the substantive framework 
of the T*s structuring.” (Corollary: ”A St is permitted an occasional 

irrelevancy in a discussion structured by the T.”) Although there may be 
some advantage in combining these with instrumental rules, the advantage 
of distinguishing between instrumental and context rules is that instru- 
mental rules can be limited to intentional, goal-relevant teacher actions 
(and for our purposes limited to subject-matter goals). 

5. Structure of rules. In all the cases so far, only one rule 
was being followed at any given point in time. In the case of the con- 
flicting rules, a choice had to be made as to which rule was to be followed, 
but once the choice is made only one rule is being followed. However, a 
further complication arises in that in many cases of behavior, it seems 
clear that the T's behavior may be influenced simultaneously by moxe than 
oie rule, and by rules of various levels of generality, as in the case of 
a hierarchy of generality found in ventures and moves or in ventures and 
logical operations. 



14 

Suggested by Bellack (1965), pp. 176-181. 

The Q^bols **T” and ”St” stand for * teacher^ and ’student* 
respectively, and will be so used henceforth. 
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We have, as cne example of a structure of rules, the conceptual 
scheme developed by Miller, Oalanter, and Pribram (op. cit.), in which 
they designate their units of behavior as TOTE units (abbreviation for 



test-operate-test-exit). In. this scheme a hierarchy of generality is 



involved. Note, however, that the rules at the various levels of gener« 
ality can be all of one kind, for example, instrumental rules. 

When different kinds of rules arc involved in the structure of 
rules, *die picture gets considerably complicated. This, however, seems 
to be what is typically going on in teaching. The teacher might be 
influenced simultaneously and closely by epistemic, instrumental, and 
ethical rules in the ventures with much more general and pervasive 
influence of job and context rules. 

B. Aspects of Rule Behavior. Two aspects of RB which result 
in greater complexity of the conceptual framework are degree of influence 
of the rule and phases of RB. 

1. Degree of influence of rule. The degree of influence of 
a rule on behavior can vary considerably, as reflected in such terms as 
’rule -governed,* * rule -directed, * ’rule -guided,* ’rule -oriented.* 

This can be seen easily by contrasting the rule -governed behavior in 
spelling, where the spelling behavior is dictated strictly by the rule 
of spelling, with the rule -oriented behavior of a parent disciplining 
his child, where the parent’s behavior is oriented toward a general rule 
such as, ’’Punish the child only when he cannot perceive the consequences 
of what he has done.” 




Twa kinds of deviation from the rule are possiW.e, each 
resulting in variation in degree of influence in the rule. One involves 
adding to the behavior specified in the rule. The other involves 
omissions of behavior specified in the rule.^^ 

We shall treat as equivalent the following expressions; ”The 
degree of influence of the rule,” **The degree to which the teacher (agent) 
adheres to idle rule,” and ”The degree to which the behavior is rule- 
describable.” These expressions vary somewhat in the relations stressed, 
for exan^le, whether it is the relation of the rule to the typical or 
expected behavior, or the relation of actual teacher (agent) tehavior to 
topical or expected behavior, or the relation of the rule to the typical 
or expected rule behavior. Thus the relations are among the following 
elements; teacher (agent), rule, the specified rule behavior, and the 
actual behavior. 

A niunber of considerations are important in characterizing 
this rou^ continuum of degree of influence of the rule. (1) Goal- 
relevancy. Behavior not specified by the rule and not relevant to the 
goal is not considered in judging the degree of influence of the rule 
on behavior. (2) The judgment or measure of deviation from the rule 
has to be made within the context of some particular category-system 
or theory, e.g., our venture-move system. For example, the number. 



^ The reason for the addition or omission probably Involves judgments 
regarding goal relevancy, i.e,, adding behavior that is judged to^ 
increase the likelihood of achieving the goal, or omitting specified 
behavior that is judged irrelevant or even detrimental to achieving 
the goal. 
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kinds 9 and distribution of moves actually made v?ould be compared with 
those specified in the rule (strategy), (3) Standards of acceptability. 
The greater the influence of the rule, the higher the standards of 
acceptability and the less tolerance of deviation, as in spelling and 
gramnar. Thus teaching strategies will have higher tolerance of devia- 
tion and lower standards of acceptability. (4) Vagueness of rule. How 
vague or general the rule is must be considered along with what must be 
added or filled in by the teacher on his own, as opposed to a specifica- 
tion or explication which already exists and is known, for example, 
explicating ’inductive strategies* as ’instancing moves followed by 
criterion moves.' 

The kind of evidence involved in determining the degree to 
which the teacher adheres to the rule includes ti:ie use of such measures 
as number of moves, kind of moves, and order of moves. The distribution 
of deviations in the venture mi^t be considered., including wheliier the 
deviations ere spaced periodically throughout tiie venture or are con- 
centrated in one stretch, e.g., at the end of the* venture. Whether the 
moves in the venture are short or long might alsc> be considered, since 
somethin*^ may be going on in the long moves that is not handled by our 
category system but might be relevant to the goal. 

It is clear that behavior inay deviate in various degrees from 
that specified the rule. What hhppens when behavior deviates from 
this specification? Two distinctly different possibilities are of con- 
siderable interest for a theory of teaching. One possibility is that the 
teacher will fall back on the habitual behavior used before the rule is 
learned— a lower level of behavior. Another possibility is that the 
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teacher will engage in problem-solving behavior to achieve the goal, 
combining various sub-rules and principles (Gagne, 1965). This is a 
hi^er level of behavior (ibid»). Hypotheses about what conditions will 
lead to these distinct kinds of behavior are presented in the section on 
hypotaeses. 

2« Phases of rule behavior. We have seen that behavior can 
„dlverge from liiat specified by the rule, and may diverge in various 
degrees. 

Another kind of complexity is introduced when we view rule 

behavior as involving phases^^ such as planning, deciding, and executing. 

By examining the phases of RB we can pinpoint more accurately where and 

perhaps why something went wrong. That is, the **misfiring” of various 

aspects of RB can often be traced to these phases, as indicated by Austin 

17 

in a discussion of the "machinery" of action, (op. cit. ) 

Austin points out that the various mistakes that people make 
in actions are excused in many different ways, and that these many excuses 
can be organized and classified in such a way as to help clarify the 
"machinery" of action. He discusses several stages of action, which for 
our purposes are called phases: 

Receipt of intelligence. This phase involves the gathering and 
collecting of facts relevant to the action (RB). 



We use the term ’phases* rather than *s cages’ because the RB in a 
venture is extended in time, thus permitting the overlap of phases. 

17 

For our present purposes, RB is considered a subclass of action. 
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Appreciation of the situation. This phase includes getting 
the proper perspective, looking at the situation in a certain way, 
casting intelligence into various forms, etc. Thus: 



we can know the facts and yet look at them mistakenly 



iome 



or perversely, or not fully realize or appreciate 
things, or even be under a total misconception. Many 
expressions of excuse indicate failure at this particularly 
tricky stage: even thoughtlessness, inconsiderateness, 

Jack of imagination, are perhaps less matters of failure 
in intelligence or planning than might be supposed, and 
more matters of failure to appreciate the situation. 

(ibid., p. 142) 



Invocation of principles. This phase of RB would involve 



examining the various available principles or sub-rules relevant to 
accomplishing a goal. (See discussions by Gagne (op. cit. ) and Miller, 
Galanter, and Pribram (op. cit.).) 

Planning. The ordinary sense of this term is all that is 
involved here. 

Decision. This simply involves the choice of what the T 



considers as the best rule, plan, or course of action. 



Execution. This phase involves actually carrying out some 

action, with some bodily movements, speech, etc. As Austin puts it. 

In the course of actually doing these things (getting weaving) 
we have to pay (some) attention to what we are doing and to 
take (some) care to guard against (likely) dangers; we may 
need to use judgment or tact: we must exercise sufficient 
control over our bodily parts: and so on. Inattention, 

carelessness, errors of judgment, tactlessness, clumsiness, 
all these and others are ills (with attendant excuses) 
which affect one specific stage in the machinery of action, 
the executive stage, the stage where we muff it. (Austin, 
op. cit., p. 141) 

Viewing RB as being comprised of phases might be especially 
helpful in two ways. First, the ways in which the more complicated 
aspects of rules (see section II A) affect RB can be specified more 
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^ exactly in terms of differential effects on phases. (This mi^t be 

quite helpful, e.g., i^ 1%acher training.) Second, as already indi- 
i cated, we might be able to classify breakdowns or ’’misfires'’ in RB 

according to the phase (s) in which the breakdowns occurred. If this 
can be done, we mi^t then be able to sort out the causal factors or 
elements in the system, according to which phases tliey affect. This 
would enable us to speci:^ optimal conditions for RB, i.e.> those 
values or states of the system which result in RB not breaking down. 

G. Rule Behavior in a System. It seems reasonably easy to 
identic a large number of variables which appear to affect some one 
or t^xe aspects of rule behavior. The following list includes a sample 
of somewhat general classes of variables within which an indefinite = 
number of specific variables could be identifiedi clarity, depth, 
rigor, pace, kind of teacher-student interaction, distribution of effort 
among cognitive objectives (frequency of each kind and patterning), 
whether teachers and students are acting as agents or reagents (Ghein, 
1962), degree of encouragement of autonomous inquiry, provision for 

t- » j * 

equal opportunity, teacher and student roles (including prescriptions, 
relations, conflict, role differentiation), leadership, cohesiveness, 
group norms, student expectation, communication structure, sociometric 
relations, group decisions, group problem-solving, phases or stages in 
development of the group, shared attitudes, attraction relations, group 
; ^ize, coalitions and sub-groups, and equilibrium. 

With such a wide variety of variables, one is immediately 
faced with the problem of organizing or unifying Ihe variables with 
some scheme or theory in order to guide systematic research efforts. 
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What might be the most fruitful or optimum conceptualization or 
perspective? 

Various empiricist and theoretical approaches are possible. 
These can be distributed rou^ly along a continuum representing the 
kind of approach. Thus at the empiricist end of the continuum one 
would approach the problem by attempting to construct classes of 
variables on tiie basis of criteria minimizing theory. McGrath and 
Altman (1966 )> for example, have develoj^d the following classes of 
variables (each with two or three subdivisions): properties of group 

members such as personality, ability, and attitudes; properties of 
the group, such as group capabilities, interpersonal relations in the 
group, and general structural properties in the group; conditions 
imposed on the group, including social conditions and task and 
operating conditions; interaction process, including content, 
patterns, and outcomes; subjective measures of member and gLJup 
perfoarmance, including perceptions of task performance of groups. 

I# 

Somewhat less empirically oriented is an approach which attempts to 
develop independent dimensions of groups, along which any kind of group 
could be placed. Borgatta, Cottrell, and Meyer (1965) discuss the 
approaches of Cattell and Hemphill, proposing idiat factor analysis be 
used as a complementary tool to help refine the dimensions. Since 
factor analysis is to be used, this brings in certain theoretical 
issues, and puts this approach slightly closer to the theoretical end 
of the continuum than the McGrath-Altman approach. 
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The theoretical end of the continuum is exemplified in the 
five theoretical orientations discussed by Deutsch and Krauss (1965): 
Gestalt, fields reinforcement, psychoanalytic, and role. More specific 
to the classroom is tdie work of Lippitt (1960), who presents three kinds 
of ’inodels**, one having to do with interaction-feedback processes between 
T and Sts, the second with reference group-lifespace factors. He then 
combines these two models into a ’^mutual adaptation** model, 

A number of approaches, then, are possible to achieve some kind 
of organization of the many variables which seem to affect aspects of 
rule behavior. 

Our approach is perhaps near Ihe center of this continuum, 
conceptualizing the classroom as a system, and using the McGrath- 
Altman scheme to classify the variables in the system. 

Our theory of teaching, then, will involve conceptualizing 
teaching as RB occurring in the context of a system, this system con- 
sisting of various conditions or variables which influence eaeh other 
and RB in a variety of ways. Our hypotheses will reflect the main 
features of this conceptualization. First, however, we will indicate 
briefly our conception of a system, 

1, The Concept of System, The paradigm or root meaning of 
system seems to be an interrelated set of elements or components, the 
behavior of each being determined by the other elements or components 
and some objective of this set of components, (The commonsense view 
of system seems to include those aspects of behavior in which the 
variables have some naturalness of association.) 

18 

The approach throu^ mathematical models belongs toward this end 
of the continuum,, and is exemplified in the graph theory approach 
(Maccia, 1962; Harary, Norman, and Cartwright, 1965), 
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Upon closer examination, the notion of system seems to have 
a number of distinguishable features: 

(1) The intended effect or objective of the system. 

(2) The actual and observed output or .effect. 

(3) The boundaries of the system separating the 
system from its environment. 

(4) The parts or elements of the system, describable 
in terms of number, constitution, constancy, and 
the degree to which they are united and integrated. 

(5) Functional relations among the parts, for example, 
operating principles (such as reciprocating, 
cooperating, and negative feedback mechanisms 
which help maintain the cycle or output) and 
channels of energy and information mchange. 

(6) Steady states or values of the variables, including 
constancy and homeostatic or boundairy-maintaining 
states. 

(7) Functional relations between the system and its 
environment. 

2. The Classroom as a System. With this concept of system 
it is not too difficult to conceptualize the classroom as a system. 

Intended and actual effects. For present purposes intended 
and actual effects can be treatevd as equivalent. Two distinct kinds 
of effects are individual needs and goals as opposed to group needs and 
goals. Each of these can further be divided into cognitive and affec- 
tive. Individual cognitive needs and goals include learning of subject 







matter content. Individual affective needs and goals include estab- 
lishing relations with others in the system. Group cognitive needs 
and goals include group decisions and group problem solving. Group 
affective needs and goals include establishing cohesiveness and 
reducing conflict. ' ' ' 

Boundaries of the system. For an initial approximation, the 
boundaries of the system can be tahen as the walls of the classroom. 

This is not conceptually precise, but for our purposes is pragmatically 
acceptable. (For example, the students are this unique group only in 
the classroom; and much experimentation on rule behavior in the context 
of a system can be done inside the classroom. ) 

Elements of a system. The elements are, of course, the teacher 

and the students. These are describable in terms of number, constitu- 

19 

tion, constancy, etc. Teacher and student characteristics such as 
age, sex, ability, and personality are included here. 

Functional relations among elements. The relations involved 
here have been investigated in a wide variety of experiments. Appar- 
ently there is nothing clear-cut in the way of stable relations, partly 
because so many interactions affect findir^gs. One interesting kind of 
relation proposed to operate in tlie classroom is that which is often 



19 

We might postulate a system in which each element is basically 
an agent. However, the agent does not always act like an agent, 
part of the time acting as a reagent (Chein, op. cit. ). We do 
not know what percentage of the time the agent is active and 
what percentage he is reactive, but observations and experience 
indicate some of both. 
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designated as feedback. However, in spite of its apparent importance, 

clear-cut findings are not available to indicate its role and importance 
20 

in RB. 

Steady states. Teacher-student interaction patterns and 
durable communication structures (e.g., sociometric structures) would 
be included here. 

Functional relations between system and environment. This 
class of relations is discussed in the Gage Handbook in the chapter on 
social background of teaching (Charters, 1963). 

i 

Hypotheses 

We have now developed a rough conceptual framework, outlining 
the nature and kinds of rules and RB, with three general kinds of compli- 
cations which arise in attempting to describe teaching as RB: various 
aspects of rules, two aspects of RB, and the influence on RB of the class- 
room as a system. 

We are now ready to state some provisional hypotheses within 
this conceptual framework. Because of the lack of relevant research, 
these must, of course, be conjectures. 

What factors influence T RB? Assuming there are some factors 
which influence T RB, what kinds of relations are there between these 
factors and T RB? Our conception of the classroom as a system classi- 
fies the factors influencing T RB as well as aspects of rules and RB 
itself. For example, some of the factors are T characteristics, student 



20 

Lack of space prohibits a discussion of the relevance of present 
classroom observation systems (e.g.. Medley and Mitzel, 1963) for 
developing a more precise and adequate conception of Ihe classroom 
as a system. 




characteristics, and group variables (dynamics and structure). The 
kinds of relations can be divided roughly into monotonically increas- 
ing, monotonically decreasing, nonmonotonic, and no relation at all. 

I* S(Hse Simple Hypotheses 

Focussing on the aspects of rules, the system factors just 
mentioned, and the kinds of relations just indicated, let us formulate 
a number of simple hypotheses. 

A number of aspects of the rules themselves could influence 
a T’s adherence to a rule, such as the vagueness of a rule, the degree 
of warrant of the rule, the relevance of the rule, and conflict of rules. 
Consider the following hypotheses: 

(a) The T*s adherence to a inile is a monotonically increasing 
function of the clarity (specificity) and relevance of the (instrumental) 
rule. 

(b) The "quality*^ cf the execution phase of RB is a monoton- 
ically increasing function of the clarity of the (instrumental) rule. 

A number of T characteristics could influence RB, such as 
knowledge of content , knowledge of epistemic rules, skill in handling 
epistemic rules in discussions, preference for abstract treatment of 
topics. Consider the following hypotheses: 

(c) The T’s adherence to an epistemic rule is a monotonically 
increasing finction of the T*s skill in handling student errors result- 
ing from following Idle rule. 

(d) The T*s adherence to an epistemic rule is a monotonically 
decreasing function of the abstractness of his belief (personality) 
system (Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder, 1961), 
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(6) the t*8 ^dhd^nce to 8ti itistttunentai tUle is a non- 
monotonic junction of his knowledge of the classroom as a system. 

The rationale for this hypothesis is that with no knowledge 
of the classroom as a system the teacher is at a loss to handle a wide 
variety of circumstances. However, as his knowledge increases past a 
certain optimum point it begins to confuse the teacher rather than help 
him, since he is faced with a large number of items of information which 
he cannot integrate fast enough to help him adhere to the rule. 

A number of &t characteristics could influence a T's RB, such 
as achievement motivation, knowledge of epistemic rules, persuasability, 
and kind of belief or personality system (Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder, 
op. cit. ). Consider the following hypotheses: 

(f) The T's adherence to an epistemic rule is a nonmonotonic 
function of the Sts* knowledge of the epistemic rule. 

(g) The T*s adherence to an epistemic rule is a monotonically 
increasing function of the Sts* (average) abstractness of belief 
(personality) system (ibid.). 

A wide variety of group variables could influence a T*s 
adherence to a rule or his performance in the various phases of RB. 
Examples of such variables are communication networks, feedback 
variables, role confliects, etc. Consider the foJJLowing hypotheses: 

(h) The T*s adherence to an epistemic ruleis a '.monotonically 
increasing function of the curriculum requirements and approval of the 
T*s colleagues. 

(i) The T*s adherence to an instrumental rule is a monoton- 
ically decreasing function of the stress in the c3|iS8room. 

I 



(j) The **quality” of the planning and execution phases of 
RB (for both epistemic and instiniraental rules) is a monotonically 
increasing function of approval of colleagues. (There is no relation 
between the intelligence and appreciation phases and approval of 
colleagues.) 

(k) The "quality” of the intelligence, appreciation, and 
execution phases of RB (especially for instrumental rules) is. a mono- 
tonically decreasing function of the complexity of the system (including 
fluctuation of crucial state variables and relations among units, nega- 
tive or ambiguous feedback to the teacher)* 

A number of other variables could be listed which would have 
monotonically increasing relations with the T*s adherence to a rule or 
some of the phases of RB, probably including a large number of ability 
factors both in T and St characteristics. A number of other variables 
of the stress and anxiety kind could be listed which would probably 
have monotonically decreasing relations with a T’s adherence to the rule, 
althou^ this number would undoubtedly be smaller than the number of 
variables having monotonically increasing relations. And still other 
variables having nonmonotonic relations with a T’s adherence to a rule 
could be listed which would probably include a number of personality 
and especially group variables (which tend to have maxima around the 
center points of the ranges of the variables). 

II. Systematization of Formulation of Hypotheses 

The simple hypotheses already presented have included only a 
few of the variables which should be included in RT. The conceptual 
framework developed here permits us to be more ejdiaustive and systematic 
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about the choice of which classes of variables are to be included 
explicitly ihs^a hypothesis, and the number from each class. We will 
now present briefly a framework and terminology with which all hypoth- 
eses of interest can be formulated. 

The main factors on which the classes of hypotheses differ can 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) Kind of anile, whether epistemic or instrumental; 

21 

(2) The ’’role” of T RB, whether dependent or independent 
variable ; 

(3) Number of variables in each of the ’’role” variables, 

i.e*, whether (a) the independent variable is univariate 

or multivariate, and (b) whether the dependent variable 

22 

is univariate or multivariate; 

(4) Temporal location of the variable(s) relative to. the 

instructional period, whether before, during, or after 

the instruction (initial conditions, strategy or 

23 

discussion, and outcomes, respectively); 

(5) The number of elements of the system (topic, T characters- 
istics, St characteristics, group, etc.) which are 
specified explicitly in the hypothesis; 

21 

Terminology of Tatsuoka and Tiedeman (1963). 

22 

For convenience the multivariate specification will be designated 
a space , and its symbolic representation a vector ; 

23 

Further refinements are possible in specifying time intervals within 
any of the three temporal locations, thus including, e.g. , retention 
tests at various points after instruction - one minute, one hour, 
one day, one week, one month, one year. 
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(6) Kind of relation between the independent and dependent 
variable, whether inonotonically increasing, mono- 
tonically decreasing, or nonmonotonic or no relation 
at all* 

Thus a hypothesis could be about (1) an epistemic rule (R£)> 

(2) T RB as the dependent variable, with (3) several aspects of T RB 
specified and the independent variable multivariate, (4) the independent 
variables being the initial conditions and the T RB during instruction 
with (5) two variables from each of the elements in the instructional 
system specified explicitly, and (6) all monotonically increasing 
relations. 

Further refinements can be made in the terminology used in 
formulating hypotheses. For example, all the variables specified explic- 
itly in a space may be in the class of T characteristics. If this were 
the condition space, we could designate it the T condition space; if it 
were the outcome space (and this is conceivable), we could designate it 
the T outcome space. If all the explicitly specified variable were 
St outcomes, this could be designated as the St outcome space. If all 
the. explicitly specified variables were group variables during instruc- 
tion, this could be designated as the group instruction space. 

Of course, typically there will be more than one class of 
variables explicitly specified in the hypothesis. The notation here 
could be illustrated as follows: 



^ Note, however, that much of past and present teaching research, 
which can be described in terms of these spaces, involves only one 
class of variables in each of the role variables, such as a T 
condition space related to a St outcome space, or investigates 
only the group instruction space. In addition, many of the 
studies are only univariate in at least one space and often two. 
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T, St outcome space 

Rule 9 Gp condition space 

Rule^ T 9 St 9 Gp instruction space 

Testing Hypotheses 

Clearly, wilii all these factors that might influence a T's 
adherence to a rule or the various phases of RB, establishing either 
the internal or external validity (Campbell and Stanley, 1963) poses 
difficult problems. The question of internal validity, of course, is 
one of research design or experimental control: how do we know that the 

independent variable(s) in the hypothesis is (are) the one(s) actually 
producing changes in the dependent variable(s)? The unspecified vari- 
ables in the hypothesis must be controlled in soqie way, whether by 

25 

manipulation, selection, measurement, or randomization. Variables 
which are not controlled in one of these ways will remain as sources 
of doubt in interpreting the results. 

Even if the question of internal validity could be solved, 
there would still remain the question of external validity, or general- 
izability of the results. With the likelihood of so many variables 
influencing T RB, the likelihood of interactions among subsets of the 
variables is quite high. 

The question of measures of adherence to a rule is basically 
one of construct validity. Some of the initial measures that could be 
tried include number of extra moves (or number of moves left out). 



25 

The problem of which technique of control is used on which variable 
is another matter the experimenter must settle. 
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kinds of extra moves (or kinds of moves left out), the difference 
' between the order of moves specified by tiie rule and the order of 
moves actually made, and idle distribution of unplanned moves (whether 
spaced evenly throu^out instruction or lumped together )« Other 
measures mi^t include a specially designed free-response test and 
an interview based on listening to a tape of the instructional 
period and discussing it with Idle T, such as questioning the T 
about the reasons for extra moves or moves left out. 
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Criteria for Identifying Ventures 



!• Definitions relevant to the concept of a venture^ 

1* The verbal behavior occurring during a class period is called the 
total discourse. 

2. An utterance is the complete verbal behavior of one person at one 
point in the total discourse. 

3. An episode Is a unit of discourse involving a verbal exchange 
between at least two persons and focusing on a single point or 
item. It always contains more than one utterance. 

4. A venture is a unit of discourse consisting of a set of utterances 
dealing witli a single topic and having one overarching objective. 

It contains fewer utterances than the total discourse. 

II. Criteria for Identifying a Venture. 

1. . The beginning of a venture is identified by one or mare of tlie 
following: 

1.1 An utterance or part of an utterance containing an esq^licit 
indication (announcement or proposal), usually by tlie 
teacher, tiiat a particular topic is to be considered. Such 
an announcement is usually followed by a question which 
initiates discussion of the proposed topic or by an 
invitation to speak on the topic. 

1.2 An utterance not esqplicitly indicating that a particular 
topic is to be taken up, but containing a question or 
statement that makes a marked change in the course of the 
discussion. 

1.3 An utterance containing a question or statement that initiates 
a discussion characterized by a new overarching obj ctive. 

2. Qualifications. 

2.1 When a venture includes one ox more utterances containing a 
story, poem, student report, etc., or parts of such work^ 
or reports, new ventures may be identified in the subsequent 
discussion by criteria 1.1, 1.2, or 1.3 althou^ the dis* 
cussion continues to be about the particular story, poem, etc. 
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2*2 When a set of utterances concerns a number of mathematical 
problems, grammatical exercises or other examples and 
instances illustrating a single general principle (a rule 
of usage, a formula, a type of proof), these utterances 
together with any discussion of the general principle or 
further discussion.' of the instances shall count as a single 
venture. 

2.3 When an utterance or set of utterances announces two or more 
topics to be taken up, the discussion of each topic counts 
as a venture, provided that each one is discussed independ- 
ently rather than concurrently, provided that the discussions 
of the topics taken together do not form a topic unit having 
a single overarching objective. Discussions of the "pro" and 
"con," the "old" and "new," and other such bifurcations of 
the topic shall not count as separate ventures. 

3. Exceptions. 

3.1 If an utterance contains an eiqplicit indication (announcement 
or proposal) that a particular topic is to be considered but 
another topic is discussed instead of the one announced, Ihe 
utterance in which Ihe topic is announced does not count as 
the beginning of a new venture. Such utterances are to be 
labeled 'misfires* and are not to count as part of any venture. 

3.2 An utterance or set of utterances occuiring within the dis- 
cussion of a topic but wholly unrelated to the topic is not 
to be counted as the beginning of a new venture. Rather it 
is to be marked off from the venture and labeled 'disruption.' 

3.3 An utterance or set of utterances containing a statement of 
Ihe general subject with which class discussion is to be con- 
cerned for an entire period or longer, or statements of 
assignments, school announcements, etc., counts as an orient- 
ing statement and is not to be considered as part of any 
venture. 

3.4 An utterance or set of utterances occurring within the dis- 
cussion of a topic but only loosely related to the topic is 
to be counted neither as the beginning of a new venture nor 
as a disruption. It is to be counted rather as part of the 
venture within which it occurs. 
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4, The end of a venture is marked by no special cues. The 
termination of a venture is signaled only by the beginning 
of a new venture or by the occurrence of an orienting 
statement. 

5. The duration of a venture is limited by the following 
considerations : 

5.1 A venture always contains fewer utterances than 
the total discourse. 

5.2 Ventures generally contain more than one episode. 

A venture is only coextensive wildi an episode if it 
is not possible to legitimately consider the episode 
as part of Ihe discussion of a more inclusive topic 
having a single overarching content objective. 

Ill The procedural rules governing the use of these criteria are 

as follows: 

1. Read the entire transcript through without attempting to apply . 
the criteria. Get a general idea of the sorts of topics the 
lesson is divided into, the way in which the teacher groups 
things for the sake of discussion. 

2. Read the transcript through again. This time mark off ventures 
using all the criteria except 1.3. If the transcript is 
particularly difficult it may be advisable to mark the readily 
identifiable ventures first and then return to the hard portions. 

3. Use criterion 1.3 to correct the markings made in (2) above. 
Remember, every venture must have a single overarching objective. 

4. While length is not a criterion of a venture, length in excess 
of three or four pages of transcript does serve as a warning 
signal, indicating that the start of a new venture may have 
been missed. 
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Criteria for Classifying Ventures 



I Definitions 

!• ,A venture' is a unit of discourse consisting of a set of utterances 
dealing with a single topic and having a primary cognitive meaning* 

2* cognitive meaning of a venture is the sense or import of the 
venture taken as a whole. A venture typically contains one or more 
sub-meanings or points which contribute to or make up the venture’s 
primary meaning, and in some cases it contains irrelevant or peri- 
pheral materials* These sub-points and peri^eral materials are to 
be distinguished from the venture’s primary cognitive import* 

2.1 The cognitive meaning of a venture is not to be confused 
with the purpose or objective of the teacher* Nor is it 
to be mistaten for either the outcome of instruction or 
, student learning* The cognitive meaning of a venture is 
derived from the discourse that makes up the venture, and 
not from effoirts to divine the intent or purpose of the 
teacher or the effects of the venture upon students* 

II classes of Venues 

1* Causal Venture * The primary cognitive import of this kind of venture 
is the Identification, description, or discussion of events, agents, 
or ch^acteristics of events or agents which are said to cause, 
generate, or facilitate the occurrence of a parti<^lar phenomenon or 
class of phenomena* A causal venture is identified as one which 
satisfies one, or more than one, of the following criteria: 

1*1. A phenomenon is mentioned or discussed and the class engages 
. in a discussion of the events, changes, agents, forces, or 
conditions which originate, lead to, or facilitate the 
phenomenon’s occurrence* 

. 1.2 A phenomenon is mentioned or discussed and the class engages 
in a discussion of the dispositions or qualit'*cs of an 
agent or object that relates the phenomenon to some general 
law. 

1*3 A phenomenon, circumstance, or outcome is mentioned or dis- 
cussed and the class discusses one or more means by which 
the phenomenon, circumstance, or outcome may be brought about* 
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2* Conceptual Venture . The primary cognitive import of this type of 
venture i^that of disclosing the conditions or criteria governing 
the use of a term. A term may be a single word such as ^in^rial- 
ism,' or an expression of two or more words such as 'coefficient 
of eiqiansion.' A conceptual venture may be identified by one or 
more of the following criteria: 

2.1 An X is mentioned and the class discussion is primarily 
directed to such queGti^r/s as: What is X? What does X 
mean? What do we mean by X? How can we tell when 
something is an X? 

2*2 Somelhing is named or referred to^ and the class dis- 
cussion is mainly devoted to describing its character- 
istics, functions, uses, or parts. 

2.3 Something is named or referred to, and the class dis- 
cussion is primarily devoted to mentioning or consider- 
ing examples of it. 

3. Evaluative Venture . The primary cognitive import of this sort 
of venture is to decide whether X is good or bad, ri^t or wrong, 
fair or unfair, and the like. An evaluative venture may be 
identified by one or more of the following criteria: 

3.1 One or more characteristics, actions, policies, and the 
like are given and the class tries to decide the value 
category in which they belong, althou^ no decision may 
be reached. 

3.2 One or more value categories are given and the students 
t^ to name or describe objects, events, characteristics, 
actions, and the like, that belong in the categories. 

3.3 A particular case of human conduct or line of reasoning 
is examined and the class tries to decide the value 
category to which it belongs, althou^ no decision may 
be reached. 

4. lirt:erpretative Venture . The primary cognitive import of this sort 
of venture is that of disclosing the meaning or significance of a 
set of words or symbols or a bit of discourse. Usually the set of 
words or bit of discourse with which a venture is concerned is 
taken from a literary work. An interpretative venture is identified 
by one or more of the following criteria: 

4.1 A set of words or bit of discourse previously written or 
spoken is either given or explicitly referred to, and the 
class attempts to translate the meaning of the set of words 
or passage into a different set of words. 



4.2 A set of words or bit of discourse previously written or 
spoken and constituting a metaphor or an allegory is either 
given or explicitly referred to, and the class attempts to 
state the literal meaning of the words or passage. 

4.3 A set of words or bit of discourse previously written or 
spoken is either given or explicitly referred to, and the 
class attempts to draw inferences or conclusions about 
persons, objects, or events mentioned or described by Ihe 
set of words or the passage. 

4.4 An expression, object, event, or character is mentioned 
and the class or teacher deals with the question of what 
it symbolizes. 

Particular Venture . The primary cognitive ioport of this type of 
venture is the provision of information or evidence to clarify or 
amplify a specified topic or group of related topics. The central 
concern of the discussion is the answering of questions such as, 

*Vhat happened?” **When did it happen?” *Vhat did it do?” *Vho 
or what did it?” or **What is it like?” This type of venture may 
\ie identified by one or more of the following criteria: 

5.1 One or more objects, events, or actions are mentioned or 
suggested and the class gives a description of it. 

5.2 Some historical event or development is mentioned or 
alluded to and the class discusses the events and actions 
surrounding or comprising it. 

5.3 A particular topic or event is mentioned or suggested and 
the class gives instances of a specified set of functional 
or descriptive characteristics, e.g., ”What are the indus- 
tries of Canada?” ”What are the costs of crime?” ’Canada’ 
and ’crime’ are the topics, and ’industries’ and ’costs’ 

are the sets of characteristics for which instances are given. 

5.4 Two or more objects or events are mentioned or suggested and 
the class describes each one by way of comparing ^em. 

5 .5v. Exercises such as compositions- &re prasented to the class. . 
either by students or teachers as exan^les. 
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6. . Procedural Venture . The primary cognitive import of the 
procedural venture is a step-by-step description of how to 
perform an activity, reach a solution, carry throu^ a plan, 
or the lihe# The procedural venture may be identified by 
the following criteria: 

6.1 The class or teacher analyzes a course. of action, 
as in a recipe or in the instructions for carrying 
on an experiment, into cteps or phases designed to 
reach a particular end. 

6*2 The class or teacher analyzes a symbolic process, 
as in an algebraic solution or the symbolic 
representation of a chemical' reaction, into 
steps or phases. 

6.3 The class or teacher represents symbolically a : 
chemical reaction or physical process so as to 
indicate, at least in a very general way, a . 
procedure for, or considerations required in, 
making such representation. 

7. Reason Venture . The primary logical import of this sort of 
venture is the identification or discussion of the reasons 
for an action, event, or conclusion. A reason is taken to 
mean the considerations or conditions given to justify a 
particular action, event, or , conclusion. A venture of this 
, type is identified as one for which one, or more, of the 
following criteria hold: 

7.1 A person's action or course of raction is given, 
and the class discusses the desires, purposes, or 
beliefs used to justify it. 

7.2 A course of action or particular act is given, 

" and the functions, ends, or outcomes used to 

justify or account for the adoption or execution 
, of the action (or which account for the failure 
to adopt or execute the action) are discussed. 

7.3 A judgment or conclusion is given and the evidence 
needed to justify or defend it is discussed. 

7.4 An action, course of action, or state of affairs 
is given and the legal regulations or regulatory 
rules used to justify or account for it (or which 
account for the action or state of affairs not 
occurring) are discussed. 



Rule Venture * The primary cognitive import of this kind of 
venture is either the making of decisions based on rules or 
identification and use of rules in the performance of an 
escercise or activity. A rule is a conventional guide or 
regulation for action, as in the irules of grammar or 
matiiematics. A rule venture is identified by one or more 
of the following criteria: 

8.1 The discourse gives one or more cases involving 
one or more rules and the class is asked to make 
decisions as to what is the correct way of deal** 
ing with the case or cases. After a number of 
cases have been dealt with, the rule is usually 
stated by either the student or the teacher. 

8.2 The rule or rules are explicitly given in the 
discourse and the student is asked to apply them 
to one or more cases. 

8.3 A rule or formula which is used or intended for 
use in solving problems is discussed with respect 
to its derivation or logical or mathematiced basis* 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLASSIFYING VENTURES 



1. Each venture can be classified by its cognitive objective into 
one of the following categories; causal, conceptual, evaluative, 
particular, interpretative, procedural, reason, and rule ventures. 

2. Read the entire venture for the sense of it as a whole. Then read 
it again and try to formulate the question with which the venture 
deals. For example, does it deal with the cause of something? 

Does it attempt to get at the reasons for an act, decision, or 
whatever? By using the criteria given for each category, classify 
the venture into the category which it fits best. 

3. No venture may have more than one objective, 

4. If a venture is very difficult to classify, put it aside. When 
the easier cases have been grouped, return to the more difficult 
ones. 

5. In some cases it is difficult to tell whether a venture belongs 
in the reason or in the rule category. Where there are a number 
of specific decisions or actions falling in a particular category 
and all regulated by the same rule or justified by the same reason 
(e.g., students are asked to decide which words in a number of 
sentences are verbs), the venture is to be called a rule venture. 

If the specific decision or action is justifiable by different 
reasons (e.g., students are asked why Mr, X went into the house), 
the venture is to be classified as a reason venture, 

6. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether or not to put a venture 
in the evaluative category, although it contains a number of value 
judgments about different objects, ideas, etc. As a rule, when a 
venture centers in the evaluation of a single object, event, and 
the like, it is to be classed in the evaluative category. If the 
venture contains a number of evaluations about a number of different 
objects, events, reasons, and so forth, along with other materials, 
it does not belong among the evaluative ventures, 

7. Particular ventures are sometimes difficult to distinguish from 
other sorts of ventures because all ventures are informative, and 
many provide information about particular objects or persons or 
entities. However, when information is given concerning the 
class if icatory characteristics of an object or entity, and when 
information is given in response to some dominant logical enterprise 
such as evaluation, explanation, etc., the venture should not be 
classified as a particular venture. 






APPENDIX II* 



Moves in Concept Ventures 



I, Descriptive Moves. 

1. Characteristic . A single characteristic of a referent is 
es^licitly noted or discussed. 

2. Sufficient condition . • A statement of properties or set of 
conditions is given as being sufficient to identify sometdiing 
as an instance of the referent. 

3. Classification . A group of which the referent is a sub-group 

is noted or discussed. ~ : 

4. Classificatory description . The referent is mentioned and 
described as a particular sub-class of a given class. 

5. Relations among characteristics . Ti^o or more characteristics 
are functionally related so that when one characteristic is 
varied (usually called an independent variable ) Hie effect .. 
of the change upon other characteristics (usually called the 
dependent variable) can be noted and discussed. 

6. Analysis . A set of parts which together make up a referent 
is noted or discussed. 



II. Comparative Moves. 

7. Analogy . The referent is said to be like something else. 
How the referent is like something else may be noted or 
discussed, or the referent may be said to be like something 
else, but there is no discussion of how the referent is 
like it. 






There has been no opportunity to check all the final tabulations used 
in this report because of time factors and the distance between 
project members. Some Ihconsistenciesc might thys arise. However, 
such as do occur should be minor and will be amended subsequently. 
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8. Differentiation > 

8.1 The difference between Idle referent and something else 
is noted or discussed, or the relationships between the 
referents of two primary concepts are noted or discussed. 

8.2 What the referent is not, or that it is not the same as 
something else, is noted; but there is lio discussion of 
how the referent is not the same as the other thing. 

8.3 The opposite of the referent is mentioned or discussed. 

9, Instance comparison . The similarities or differences between 
two or more instances or sub-classes of the referent class are 
noted or discussed. 



III. Instantial Moves, 

10, '. Positive instance . An instance or sub-class of the referent 

is noted or discussed. 

11, Instance enumeration . All instances or sub-classes of the 
referent are noted or discussed, 

12, Negative instance . Something that is not an instance or 
sub-class of the referent but is similar enou^ to be 
mistaken for one, is noted or discussed, 

13, Instance production . How an instance or sub-class of tiie 
referent is produced, or how it develops, is noted or 
discussed. 

14, Instance substantiation . The ireason or evidence for concluding 
liiat a designated instance is an instance of Idie referent class 
is given or discussed. 



IV. Usage Moves, 

Meta distinctions . The different uses of a term, the different 
meanings of a term, or the different conditions associated with 
a term are noted or discussed. 
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Table 22. Distribution of Moves in Concept Ventures by S 4 bject and Teacher 
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Moves in Causal Ventures 



I Cause Describing 

1. Cause Identi^ing . A condition or set of conditions is either 
(a) identifiea as a cause, or (b) identified as something vhich 
produces, or contributes to the production of a given effect. 

2. Cause Explicating . The nature of a causal condition (such as 
the class of *^ings to which it belongs, the context within 
which it occurs, what it is like, etc.) is noted or discussed. 

3. Cause Evidencing . Evidence is given to support, or to refute, 

•die claim t^t a condition given as a cause did occur, exist, 
was present, etc. All discussion or argument concerning the 
evidence for the existence of a causal condition is included 
in tiiis move. 

4. Cause Explaining . A condition, or set of conditions, which 
produces or e3q>lains idle condition which has been cited as 
a cause, is noted or discussed. 

II Effect Describing 

So Effect Ideyi^ing . A condition or set of conditions is either 

(a) Identifiea as something which is to be accounted for, or 

(b) identified as that which follows from a given cause. 

6. Effect Explicating . The nature of a condition given as an effect 
(such as the class of things to which it belongs, the context 
wilhin which it occurs, what it is like, etc.) is noted or 
discussed. 

7. Effect Evidencing . Evidence is given to support, or refete, the 
Claim that a condition which has been noted as an effect did 
occur, exist, was present, etc. All discussion or argument 
concerning the evidence for the existence or occurrence of an 
effect is included in this category. 

III Relational Moves 

8. fausation Instancing . When either the cause or the effect, or 
t)o^, is a class of things, reference may be made to an instance, 
or particular case of these classes. There are three different 
kinds of causation instancing moves: 

8.1 An instance of a c3,ass of things which has been cited as 
a cause is shown to occur in conjunction with an instance 
of a class of things which has been cited as an effect. 
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8.2 An instance of the class of things which has been cited 
as a cause is shown to produce or lead to some particular 
or general effect. 

8.3 An instance of the class of things which has been cited 
as an effect is shown to be the result of some particular 
or general causal condition. 

9. Generalization 

9.1 A generalization, which includes the cause or effect being 
discussed as a particular case, is discussed or referred 
to as an explanatory principle or general law. 

9.2 Evidence to support, or to refute, a generalization which 
covers the cause or effect being discussed as a particular 
case, is noted or discussed. 

10. Chaining. Intermediate effects of the cause are described in 
order to link the cause to the effect being discussed* 

11. ^ncomitant Variation . It is noted that, when different causal 
conditions occur, or” when the context surrounding the causal 
conditions is changed, the effect is different, or does not occur. 

. 12. Refuting Alternatives . Possible causes or effects other than 
those being discussed are eliminated. 

13. Causation Argument. The proposed causal relationship is supported 

or attacked by means of evidence which lacks strict logical 
relevance to the causal relationship. The evidence may be of such 
diverse kinds as the following: (a) the opinion of an authority 

or expert is cited, (b) an analogy is drawn between a cause, an 
effect, or a causal relationship and some other cause, effect or 
causal relationship. 

IV Heta Moves 

14. Meta-cause . The nature of causal relationships in general, or the 
nature o^ evidence relevant to supporting such relationships is 
noted or discussed. 
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Table 23. Moves In Causal Ventures: Distribution by Subject Area and Teacher 
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Moves in Reason Ventures 



X Agfeioa Slaboration Moves 

1, Action Identifying , The action^ practice^ decision or attitude 
accounted for in the venture is noted or described^ or an action 
previously identified is described in. more detail* 

2* Action substantiating * The claim that the action actually did 
occur is affirmed or denied, or arguments are advanced to support 
or refute the claim. 

II Purpose Elaboration Moves 

3. Purpose identi^ing . The goal or purpose for which tdif action was 
undertaken is noted or described, or the value orientation under- 
lying Ihe action is noted or discussed* 

4* Purpose evidencing * Evidence or argumentation adduced to 
support or refute the - claim that the actor had the purpose 
attributed to him. 

it 

5* Purpose explaining . Information which accounts for the actor’s 
having a given purpose is noted or discussed* 

6* Purpose .justi^ing * An argument is given to support or refute 

the claim that the actor is justified in having the purpose be has* 






f 
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in Rule Centered Moves 

7, Rule citing . A rule or definition governing actions or practices 
of tile sort being accounted for is noted or discussed* 

8. Rule applying . Evidence is given to support or refute the claim 
that a given rule applies to the ac«;ion being accounted for* 



IV 



Factual Consideration Moves ♦ 

'• I - 

9. Context describing . Characteristics of the action, the context 
in which it takes place, or the persons, or objects toward 
which it is directed are noted or discussed, 

10, Consequence identi^ing . Consequences or acesults of the action 
are noted or discussed. 
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Table 24 

Reason Ventures: Frequency of Moves by Subject Area and by Teacher 
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Moves in Evaluative Ventures 



1* Identific ation Moves 



1.1 Identification of Value Object and/or Value Term . Either the 
value object, or tSe value term, or botti^ are nawed or 
identified. In the case of the val.ue object being a report 
or action, it may be given or performed. 

2. Description Moves 

2.1 Explication of Value Object 

2.11 Description . A description of the attributes, 
properties, etc., of the value object. When the 
value object is an argument or proposition, this 
may include discussion of the premises, assump- 
tions, or evidence on v;hich the argument is based. 

2.12 Classification . The value object is identified 
as a member of some more general descriptive, 

(not normative) clasb if things. 

2.13 Subsidiary Rating . The value object is given some 
rating which is different from (i.e.. Involves a 
different value term) from the rating which forms 
the main point of the discussion. 

2.14 Instance Comparison . Instances of the value object 
are compared in order to illustrate or demonstrate 
some characteristic of the value object. 

2.2 Identification of Relational Properties 

2.21 Consequences . A description of Ihe consequences, 
products, actions, outcomes, etc., of the value 
object. 

2.22 Origins . A description or discussion of the 
antecedents, origins, causes or reasons for the 
value object. 

2.3 Instance Description . An instance, or subclass of the value 
object is named or described. Characteristics, origins, 
consequences, etc., may be mentioned. 



3« Rating Moves 

3*1 Rating of the Value Object * The value object which forma 
the center of disr.ii«sion is rated as to its valufl- 

3«2 Rating of Characteristics * Some characteristic or relational 
pro]^ 3 ^ (consequence or origin) of the value object is rated 
as to its value. 

3.3 Instance Evaluation . Some instance 9 or subclass of the value 
object is rated as to its value. The instance may be either 
real or hypothetical. 

4* Criteria Moves 



4.1 Explication of Value Term . A description or discussion of 
the evaluative force ^ or meaning of the value term. 

Citing Criteria . A standard or rule 9 or some set of alter- 
nati^ st^andards or rules, by which a rating of the value 
object can be made, are stated or discussed. There may, or 
may not be discussion of the. relative importance of 
t alternative standards or niles. 

4.3 Substantiation of Criteria . Evidence or reasons for or 
against some rule or standard for rating the value object, 
are given or discussed. 

4.4 Irrelevance of Value Term . The irrelevance of tiie value term, 
or some or all of the criteria for liie value term, is asserted 
or discussed. Or it is asserted that tiie value term cannot 
be applied because of the lack of appropriate evidence. 

5. Relational Moves 



5.1 Explanation of Discordant Characteristics . Evidence or 
expianation is given to indicate why some characteristic 
of the value object which is apparently discordant with 
a previous rating, should be discounted or ignored. 

5.2 Citing an Alternative Value Object . An object, practice, 
reason, etc., having a value rating different from tiie value 
object under consideration is cited or discussed. This 
alternative value object may be real or hypcliietical. 
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5,3 Citing an Authority . The opinion or conclusions of some 
authority such as a public figure or textbook writer are 
cited as evidence for or against a rating of the value 
object. Any discussion of the credibility, or expertness 
of such an authority, is also included in this move. 

Implication . A rating is supported on the grounds that it 
does not have the same characteristics or effects as other 
objects which have an opposite rating. 

5.5 • Analogy . The value object is likened to another object 
customarily believed to be either good or bad , or widely 
practiced. Evidence raay or may not be given to support 
the analogy. 



6, Tangential Evidence 

6.1 Facts, beliefs, etc., which aure relevant to the value • 
object, but not directly relevant to the rating of the? 
object, are cited or discussed. (Also included in this 
category are moves in which a value object, other than 
the one* which Is central to the discussion, is rated, 
apparently because of misunderstanding, misinterpretation, 
etc. ). 
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Moves in Interpretative -Ventuzed 



Te^xture meaning ♦ The meaning of specified expressions— words ^ phrases, 

sentences, and paragraphs— appearing in the text or reference material 
is given. 

1.1 The meaning of an expression regarded literally. 

1.2 The meaning of an es^ression regarded as metaphor. 

1.3 Paraphrasing a passage, not merely an expression, from a 
reference work. 

2* Instrumental leaning . Expressions— words, phrases, etc.,— not appearing 
in the reference material are defined to facilitate further study. 

3. Syn^olic meaning . An object, event, person, or action mentioned in the 
text material is dealt with in terms of what it is used to stand for. 

Stoctoe meaning . The meanings that arise from, or are a function of, 
the reference work as a wholes as in the meaning of a story or a poem 
taken as a whole or at least in large part. 

5. Extrapolation . 

5.1 Judgments made about persons, events, actions, etc. for which 
some, but not all the evidence needed for certainty, is given 
in Idle reference work. 

5.2 Judgments as to the cause of, or reason for, an event, action, 
feeling, etc. , for which some but not all of the evidence 
needed for certainty is given in the reference work. 

5.3 Judgments made about persons, events, actions, etc., for 
which there is no evidence given in the reference work. 

5.4 Judgments concerning the effects of a literary work, or a 
part of it, upon the reader or listener. 

gacfaal elucidation . Citing the facts as to what took place, etc., 
in tile passage. 

7. Citation . 

7.1 Passage is quoted essentially as it appears in a reference work. 

7.2 Passage or work to be interpreted is explicitly indicated either 
by name or by location in s(Hne larger work. 

7.3 A person, event, or action to be interpreted is mentioned or 
alluded to. 

8. Representat ion . Citing a person as speaking or acting for a group or 

point of view. ^ 
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9. Evidence . Evidence for or against a judgment, a particular meaning 
claimed for an expression or passage, etc*, is given. 

10. Identification of forms and devices * 

10.1 Noting devices, e.g. , vignettes, used in a literary work 
to produce certain effects on the reader or listener* 

10.2 Noting the form of the literary work. 

Table 26 

Interpretative Ventures: Frequency of Moves by Subject Area and by Teacher 



Subject Area 



Teacher # 



1, Texture Meaning 



2. Instrumental Meaning 



3, S3nnbolic Meaning 



4. Structure Meaning 






5. Extrapolation 



6, Factual Elucidation 



7, Citation 



8. Representation 



9. Evidence 



10, Forms & Devices 



Total (for teachers) 



English 



15 20 32 



15 3 15 



4 



23 10 108 



15 3 28 



13 



21 



1 13 



92 20 198 



Total (for subject areat; 



Total 



33 



: 141 



46 



34 



19 



8 



310 



310 



Sociol. 



31 



"T" O “ 

ERIC 



Core 



13 



8 



24 



24 



Total 

(Frequency of moves 
in each category.) i 



36 



11 



ISO 



49 



38 



19 



12 



335 



335 
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Moves in Rule Ventures 



1* Rule Formulation 

A rule goveraing actions or decisions about alternative actions 
of a given type is stated or described. 

1.1 The rule is the first rale stated or is compatible with 
the first rule. 

1.2 The rule is contrary to a rule already given and covers 
the same range. 



2. Range of Application 

The range of a rule is explicitly noted or discussed independently 
of the rule formulation. 



3. Combined Case Explication and Use 

Activity which is guided by the rule and case explication are 
carried out in an intermixed, nondistinguishable way. 



4. Case Explication 

A particular situation or a lype of situation is presented and 
explicated in terms which indicate how the rule is to be applied. 
This explication may serve to justiify the use of the rale in the 
particular case. 



5. Rule Verification 

A rule (whether acceptable or unacceptable) is applied in some 
specific situation, and the resultant action or decision is tested 
against some explicit or implicit standard appropriate to such an 
action in these situations. 



6. Term Explication 



ERIC 



The meaning of one of the terras in the rule formulation is noted 
or discussed. 



Activity which is guided by the rule is carried out or described 
in a way distinguishable from case explication. 



Rule Derivation 



The way in which the rule may be derived d^om other rules is noted 
or discussed) or a demonstration is given that the rule is 
equivalent to or incompatible with some other rule. Where tlie rule 
concerns a theorem or formula appropriate to guiding actions in 
certain situations, this move may involve proving the theoirem or 
formula, but does not include the theorem or formula thereby proved. 
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Table 27 

Frequency of Moves in Rule Ventures 





Physics 


English 


Sociology 


Geometry 


Tot 


;al 


Move # 


T. 11 


T, 20 


T. 31 


T. 42 


F 


% 


1 


6 


55 


5 


52 


118 


20.2 


2 


1 


25 


1 


13 


40 


6.9 


3 


1 


8 


- 


20 


29 


5.0 


4 


4 


81 




47 


132 


22.6 


5 


- 


2 


- 


2 


4 


0.7 


6 


2 


15 


- 


- 


17 


2.9 


7 


1 


186 


1 


47 


235 


40.3 


8 


2 


1 


- 


5 


8 


1.4 


F moves 
per T 


17 


373 


7 


186 


583 


100.0 
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Moves in Procedural. Ventures 



Identification of Problems 

The problem(s) or situation(s) to which a procedure will be applied is 
(are) loentioned or referred to, eildier concretely or in general. 

2. Information Giving 

Information about tiie specific problem or situation to be dealt with 
in the venture is i^ntioned or discussed. 

3. Indication of End or Outcome to be Achieved 

The end, result, or product to which the performance should lead is 
mentioned or discussed, usually in a general rather than a specific way. 

4. Problem Analysis 

The factors or elements involved in a problem or situation are noted 
and their interrelations are pointed out or discussed, 

5. Suihnary of Steps 

The steps in a procedure are summarized in a. schematic or point-like 
fashion, either generally or in terms of the particular problem dealt 
with iii the venture. 

6. Range of Utility of Procedure 

An attempt is made to indicate, in some way, the range of problems, 
other than those dealt with in the venture, to’ which the procedure 
is also applicable. 

6.1 Specific cases, situations or problems other than those dealt 
with in the Venture are indicated > or referred to, or their 
location is given (as in a text). 

6.2 The type of problem to which Ihe specific problem dealt with 
in the venture belongs is indicated, 

7. Instrumental Concepts 

A concept involved in/ or instrumental to the understanding of a 
procedure is mentioned or discussed. 



, . 

ERiC 
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8, Introduction of Recorded Performance 

A record or completed description of a performance which has been 
carried out is introduced into the discourse. 

9, Characterization of Performance 

A performance is described, discussed, explained, carried out 
or evaluated. 

9.1 An undifferentiated description of a performance is given 
rather than a description of the performance as a series 
of steps. 

9.2 A specific part of the performance is described, discussed, 
explained, carried out or evaluated, either briefly or in 
some detail. 

9.3 The end, result, or final outcome of a performance is 
explicitly mentioned, discussed, or indicated in a 
distinctive manner. 

10. Discussion of Procedure 



Description, explanation, discussion, or evaluation of the procedure 
itself is given, rather than of the procedure in its application to 
a particular problem situation. 

10.1 An established procedure is referred to by name or other 
uniquely designating expression* 

10.2 An established procedure or step thereof is developed or 
discussed in some detail, independent of application to 
the problem in hand. 
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Table 28 

Frequency of Moves in Procedural Ventures 





Physics 


Biology 


Chemistry 


Geometry 


Total 


Move # 


T. 11 


T. 22 


T. 41 


T. 42 


F 


% 


1 


12 


1 


10 


8 


31 


17«7 


2 


11 


- 


3 


8 


22 


12.6 


3 


1 


- 


2 


4 


7 


4.0 


4 


6 


m 


1 


- 


7 


4.0 


S 


1 


ffp» 


2 


- 


3 


1.7 


6 


5 


#» 


- 


- 


5 


2.9 


7 


3 


- 


mm 


2 


S 


2.9 


8 


4 


«M» 


9 


2 


15 


8.5 


9 


30 


6 


11 


32 


79 


45.1 


10 


- 


•0V 

/ 


1 


- 


1 


0.6 


















73 


7 


39 


56 


175 


100.0 
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Moves in Particular Ventures 



Group I Moves directly concerned with the particular itself. 

1. Particular identi^ing . The particular thing being discussed 
in the venture is named or referred to by a descriptive phrase. 
The particular may be an object, event, person, or place. 

2. Attribute noting . An aspect, characteristic or quality of the 
particular is noted or described. When the particular is a 
person, place, or object, noting the history of the 
particular is included in this move. 

3* Attribute substantiating . Evidence is given to support or 

refute the claim that the particular has a given characteristic. 

4. Classi^ing . A class of things is named or mentioned and it 
is noted that the particular is a member of the class. 



Group II Moves relating the particular to other events, objects, or 
conditions. 

5. Context describing . The setting of events, objects, actions, 
feelings, etc., in which the particular occurred is described 
or discussed. 

6. Characteristic explaining . The cause or reason for the 
particular's having a given characteristic is noted or 
discussed. 

7. Particular explaining . The cause or reason for tdie occurrence 
of the particular Is noted or discussed. 



o 



8 . 



Result citing. Events following from the occurrence of the 



particular are noted or discussed. These may be caused by 
the particular or made possible by it. 

Group III Appraisal of the particular. 

9. Assessing . The particular is judged as having a given value 
or significance. 

Table 29. Frequency of Moves in Particular Ventures 



Move 



Humber 


Name of Move 


Frequency 


1. 


Particular identifying 


60 


2. 


Attribute noting 


290 


3. 


Attribute substantiating 


10 


4. 


Classifying 


10 


5. 


Context describing 


23 


6. 


Characteristic explaining 


29 


7. 


Particular e3q)laining 


14 


8. 


Result citing 


20 


9. 


Assessing 


9 



Total 



465 



